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Social Security in Review 


THE SHARP RISE in unemployment benefit pay- 
ments which occurred in December and January 
did not continue in February. As a result of the 
fewer working days and possibly the reemploy- 
ment of many workers who lost their jobs in Jan- 
uary, February disbursements registered a 3- 
percent decrease from the January total. How- 
ever, the $39.9 million paid out in benefits during 
February was higher than the level for any month 
in 1941 and 15 percent above that in February 
1941. About half the States reported increases, 
but Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, with heavy 
conversion unemployment, accounted for almost 
one-fourth of the total. If these three States 
were excluded from the comparisons, February 
benefit payments would have shown a decrease of 
7 percent from January and would have been 5 
percent less than the amount in February 1941. 
Almost 3.3 million man-weeks of unemployment 
were compensated, and 1.2 million workers re- 
ceived at least one benefit payment during the 
month. 

Although public employment offices made fewer 
placements in February than in January, the 
usual January-February drop was greatly less- 
ened by the war-production program. The 
402,000 nonagricultural placements represented 
a decline of less than 1 percent, compared with 
corresponding January-February declines of 3 
and 10 percent in 1941 and 1940. Moreover, 
one-tenth more nonagricultural placements were 
made than in February 1941 and nearly twice 
as many as in February 1940. Agricultural 
placements, numbering 23,200, dropped more than 
one-fourth from January and were about half 
the number made in February 1941. More than 
half of all farm placements in February were con- 
centrated in Texas, Arizona, and California. 

The number of job seekers registered at public 
employment offices decreased slightly from the 
January high, but the active file remained higher 


at the end of February than for any other month 
since July 1941. For the fifth successive month 
there was an increase in the number of workers 
registered as fully qualified and available for 
jobs in 623 occupations important for war pro- 
duction. Nearly two-fifths of the total rise in 
primary registrations for these occupations took 
place in Michigan, where large numbers of automo- 
bile workers were laid off. Building-construction 
workers also accounted for a large share of the 
rise. In both the automotive and construction 
trades, available registrants were already more 
than sufficient to meet anticipated demands. In 
the highly skilled aircraft, machine-shop, and 
shipbuilding occupations, on the other hand, 
where shortages of workers have long been acute, 
there were only negligible increases, when any, 
in the number of job seekers registered. 


AMONG THE PLANS for recruitment of additional 
workers for war production are two which con- 
cern potential sources of labor supply which have 
not as yet been tapped to any real extent. In 
March all farm-placement offices of the United 
States Employment Service were directed to de- 
termine the extent to which the services of women 
not customarily employed on farms may be needed 
this year, and to enlist the cooperation of all 
individuals, groups, and agencies in a community 
who can lend effective assistance in planning and 
carrying out such a recruitment program. In 
some communities, consideration is being given 
to the formation of women’s land armies, similar 
to those organized during the last war. The 
Employment Service will be responsible for de- 
termining the areas where ordinary sources of 
local labor will not meet the demand, the amount 
of recruitment necessary, the kind of workers 
needed, and when and where they will be needed. 
All recruiting will be channeled through Employ- 
ment Service offices, which will take the orders 








and select and place the workers. The functions 
of the cooperating groups—schools, colleges, 
women’s committees of State and local defense 
councils, farm-market groups, chambers of com- 
merce, churches, and other community organiza- 
tions—will include promotional efforts to develop 
public response to the emergency; training pro- 
grams for the workers; arrangements for trans- 
portation and housing, and supervision of the 
housing facilities; physical examinations by volun- 
teer local physicians, and general supervision of 
health conditions. 

Close cooperation between secondary school 
officials and the Employment Service in determin- 
ing the need for and advisability of establishing an 
accelerated program was recommended in a 
national statement of policy on wartime accelera- 
tion of secondary school programs, issued by the 
Wartime Commission of the United States Office 
of Education. Acceleration of the school curricu- 
lum (not involving college preparatory courses) 
will permit pupils who give evidence of rapid 
maturity to become more immediately available 
for vocational training, for such jobs as harvesting 
perishable crops or holiday selling, or, when regu- 
lations allow, for enlistment in the armed forces. 
Secondary school officials are asked to consult 
with the local office of the Employment Service to 
ascertain local labor-market demands or demands 
elsewhere which can be supplied by youth in the 
locality. Acceleration is not to be compulsory for 
any student, and school authorities are advised to 
avoid adopting policies which, because of schedules 
and other requirements, would result in com- 
pulsory acceleration for all pupils. It is empba- 
sized that a youth’s educational program will not 
be disturbed unless there is definite need for his 
services and only when all other labor resources 
have been exhausted. 


FurruHer steps in the mobilization of farm labor 
for the expanded program of agricultural produc- 
tion were outlined in a statement issued on 
March 12 by Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, concerning the coordination of war- 
production activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture with the activities of the United States 
Employment Service. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture War Boards have been 
established in each State and each agricultural 
county to integrate the activities of the Depart- 


bo 


ment in the farm-labor field and to coordinate the | 


Department’s war-production activities with those 
of other governmental agencies. 
authorized to use personnel or funds for carrying 


The Boards are | 


out any necessary emergency action that indj. | 
vidual agencies of the Department are unable to | 


effectuate. 


“In the mobilization of farm workers”’ the state. | 


ment says, ‘‘the United States Department of 


Agriculture War Boards are fully responsible for | 


cooperating with the Employment Service to 
facilitate and supplement its activities, especially 


in relation to activities in rural communities and | 
| 


localities which the Employment Service would 
not ordinarily serve.” 


The coordinated program in which the Employ. ° 


ment Service will assist includes registration of 
(1) all unemployed farm workers and members of 
farm families unemployed and available for work: 
(2) all farm laborers, operators, and members of 
farm families who are partially employed but 


—— 


would be available for part-time work on other > 


farms; (3) all operators of farm equipment who 
perform custom work; (4) all school youth and all 
women available for farm work. 

The program also calls for development of plans 
for use of all qualified persons employed on WPA 
and NYA projects; use during peak seasonal 
operations of town persons who are regularly 
employed in other occupations; the exchange 
between farmers of their own labor and that of 


members of their families, regular full-time hired | 


men, and seasonal workers who are or may be 
housed on the individual farms; necessary training 
to make effective use of farm labor; local cen- 
tralized living facilities for migratory labor from 
which they may be dispatched to particular jobs; 
and plans for the transportation of workers to 
and from work. 


Tue eEFFects of the defense program on employ- 
ment opportunities in jobs covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance and increased interest of 
women in employment are revealed in data on 
applicants for account numbers in 1941. During 
the year, 6.7 million accounts were established, 
more than during any other year since 1937, the 
year of initial registration. Nearly 3 million 
applications were filed by women, both the largest 
absolute number since 1937 and the largest in 
proportion to all applications. In the fourth 
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quarter of 1941, for the first time on record, more 
than half the applicants for account numbers 
were women. 

Monthly benefits in force under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program totaled 523,000 
at the end of February, almost 4 percent more 
than in January and 80 percent more than in 
February 1941. The amount of benefits in force 
totaled $9.5 million, an increase of nearly 4 per- 
cent from the previous month and of 78 percent 
from February 1941. Primary benefits, which in 
January 1941 represented 52 percent of the total 
number of benefits in force, declined to 47 percent 
of the total by the end of February 1942. 

Total assets of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund amounted to $2,959 million 
at the end of February, an increase of $170 million 
over the previous month and of $775 million over 
February 1941. By error the increase in assets 
of the fund during the calendar year 1941 was 
stated as $730,000 in the February 1942 issue of 
the Bulletin, page 1. The figure should have 
read $731 million. 


CIVILIAN WAR RELIEF BENEFITS under the Presi- 
dent’s temporary allocation of funds were first 
certified by the Social Security Board on March 
20, shortly after the first claims were received. 
Monthly benefits were approved for 972 depend- 
ents of 487 wage earners who are dead, disabled, 
detained, or missing as a result of enemy action. 
The total amount certified as of March 27 was 


$25,613. Most of these claims were filed by 
dependents of workers on Wake and Guam 
Islands. 


Insofar as possible, application forms for these 
benefits were completed by personnel of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance from 
records maintained by the insurance company 
with which the Navy Department had a blanket 
contract for workers engaged.on Pacific bases. 
The forms were then dispatched to the Board’s 
field offices for execution by claimants, in order 
to permit the completed claims to be received, 
adjudicated, and certified for payment during the 
month of March. 
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During the month, coverage was extended to 
residents of Hawaii and Alaska and to depend- 
ents of seamen. Definitions of certain terms con- 
tained in the presidential order, such as “‘citizen- 
ship,” “enemy action,” and “detention,” were 
clarified. Conferences were held with the Mari- 
time Commission and other agencies for coordina- 
tion of war relief activities. Changes in pro- 
cedural instructions and forms required by these 
actions were expedited, and revised instructions 
distributed to field offices. Wage records will be 
sent to field offices to aid in settlement of war 
relief claims. A study of the District of Columbia 
laws was completed; these laws will be used in 
administering the relationship provisions of this 
temporary civilian war relief program. 

Military casualty lists received from front-line 
war agencies will be forwarded, under procedures 
to be devised shortly, to local offices. Survivors 
of deceased individuals who may be eligible for 
insurance benefits will be assisted in filing claims. 

A permanent program of civilian war relief 
benefits is now being studied. Bills to provide 
such a program have already been introduced in 
Congress. 


EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE and for 
earnings under the several Federal work programs 
in the continental United States totaled $157 mil- 
lion in February, 3 percent less than in January 
and 27 percent less than February 1941 expendi- 
tures. The unduplicated number of recipients and 
households estimated to have benefited from these 
payments during the month was 10.4 million per- 
sons in 4.1 million households, slightly less than in 
January. For February 1941 the corresponding 
estimates were 15.1 million persons in 5.5 million 
households. Earnings under Federal work pro- 
grams, which represented 46 percent of total ex- 
penditures for the month, were 43 percent less 
than in February 1941; general relief payments— 
12 percent of the total expended—were 33 percent 
less; and aggregate payments for the three special 
types of public assistance—41 percent of the 
total—increased 10 percent. 








Seasonal Workers Under the Minnesota 
Unemployment Compensation Law 


EpwarpD F. MEepLEy* 


THE PAYMENT of unemployment benefits to 
seasonal workers has raised practical and theoreti- 
cal problems since unemployment compensation 
laws went into effect in this country. Many 
State laws have restricted the benefit rights of 
seasonal workers, and others have expressly dele- 
gated to administrative agencies responsibility for 
studying the problem. Asa result, State agencies 
have undertaken considerable research in seasonal- 
ity, most of it directed toward determining the 
seasonal character of certain industries. Such 
research is little more than a first step, however, 
since the problem in relation to unemployment 
compensation is to determine whether or not 
individuals who work for seasonal employers are 
in the labor market throughout the year and, if 
not, what types of benefit restrictions should be 
applied to them. This study analyzes the year- 
round employment experience of individuals 
employed in Minnesota in the highly seasonal 
canning industry. Their benefit experience is 
also analyzed to indicate the extent to which it 
was influenced by the nature of their employment 
and the statutory restriction on their benefit 
rights. 

The Minnesota Seasonal Provision 


Provisions restricting the benefit rights of sea- 
sonal workers first became effective in Minnesota 
during 1939.! The 1939 law defined seasonal 
employment as “employment in any industry or 
any establishment or class of occupation in any 
industry engaged in activities relating to the first 
processing of seasonally produced agricultural 
products in which, because of the seasonal nature 
thereof, it is customary to operate only during a 
regularly recurring period or periods of less than 26 
weeks in any calendar year.” This provision 
differs from those incorporated in most State 

*Bureau of Employment Security, Reports and Analysis Division. This 
study was made with the cooperation of the Research and Statistics Unit of 
the Minnesota Division of Employment and Security, which made its 
records available and prepared the tabulations on which the study is based. 

1 Prior to 1939 a statutory provision to restrict the benefit rights of seasonal 


workers had been adopted, but the benefit rights of seasonal workers had not 
been restricted. 





unemployment compensation laws in that it jg 
restricted to employment in the first processing of 
agricultural products. As a result, in 1939 only 
16 firms were determined to be seasonal. 

The Minnesota Division of Employment and 
Security was authorized by the law to determine 
the normal operating period or periods of each 
of the firms declared seasonal. None of these 
periods could be more than 6 months in length, | 
Benefit rights of seasonal workers in Minnesota 
were reduced by restricting the wage credits which | 
they might obtain for wages earned from seasonal | 
firms. Normally, Minnesota workers received 
wage credits equal to the full amount of their | 
base-period wages from covered employment, but 
for seasonal workers the law stated that “with 
respect to wages paid by or due from an employer 
to an employee during the base period for seasonal 
employment ‘wage credits’ shall mean 
the proportion (computed to the next highest 
multiple of 5 percent) of such wages which the 
customary period of operations bears to a calendar 
year.”’ For example, if an employer's season were 
declared to continue for 13 weeks (25 percent of 
52 weeks), only 25 percent of the wages earned 
from that employer by seasonal workers could be | 
used as wage credits in determining their benefit 
rights. Once the wage credits of seasonal workers 
were computed in accordance with the given 
ratio, their eligibility for benefits, weekly benefit 
amounts, and maximum benefit rights were deter- 
mined by the formula applicable to all workers’ 

Restriction of the benefit rights of seasonal 
workers through reduction of their wage credits 
suggests a strong link between the seasonal pro- 
vision and the experience-rating provision of 
the Minnesota statute. Under the experience- 





— 





1 At the time claims were filed by workers whose experience is analyzed 
here, the Minnesota law provided a base period consisting of the first 4 0 
the last 5 completed calendar quarters preceding the benefit year. The bem 
efit year was a 52-week period following filing of a valid claim for benefits. 
To be eligible for benefits, claimants must have earned 30 times their weekly 
benefit amount during the base period. The weekly benefit amount was 4s 
of earnings in that quarter of the base period when earnings were highest, bat 
not more than $15. Benefit duration was limited to the lesser of 4 of wage 
credits or 16 times the weekly benefit amount. 
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mating provision, the wage credits of a bene- 
feiary are charged against the account of the 
employer or employers by whom the wages were 
paid. Reduction of wage credits therefore re- 
duces the probability that seasonal employers 
will pay increased rates under the experience- 
rating provision. This method of restricting 
seasonal workers’ benefit rights is sharply differ- 
entiated from seasonal provisions in other State 
laws, which generally allow benefits based on 
seasonal wages to be drawn only during the active 
season, on the ground that seasonal workers are 
not in the labor market during the off-season. 
While there are theoretical and practical objec- 
tions to such restrictions, they do attempt to 
relate the claimants’ benefit rights to their labor- 
market status rather than to the effect of such 
benefit payments on the contribution rates of their 
former employers. 

As authorized by the statute, the Division de- 
fined a seasonal worker as one employed by a 
seasonal employer during the determined oper- 
ating season and not employed by that employer 
outside the operating season in any calendar 
quarter in which part of the operating season 
occurred. In effect, this definition meant that 
any worker hired prior to the date on which the 
season started, even if only a day before, or 
retained after the ending date for a single day, 
was a nonseasonal worker.’ Superficially, this 
definition appears restrictive. Actually, however, 
85 percent of the employees of the firms affected 
were held to be seasonal workers, and they are 
referred to in the following discussion as workers 
declared seasonal. The remaining 15 percent of 
the workers employed by seasonal firms outside 
as well as during the defined operating season are 
referred to as workers declared nonseasonal. 

Although the Minnesota law provides that the 
Division on its own motion may determine an 
industry, class of occupation, or establishment to 
be seasonal, determinations were limited to in- 
dividual employers. Determinations were made 
only after application from the employer and after 
an open hearing. 

During the spring and summer of 1939, hearings 
concerning seasonal determinations were held by 
the Division. Only 16 employers engaged in the 





‘The definition has since been amended to permit wages earned during 
the operating period to be classified as seasonal even though the workers are 
retained by the employer outside the operating period. 
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first processing of agricultural products could 
demonstrate that their seasonal periods of opera- 
tion were shorter than 26 weeks. Fifteen were 
canners of vegetables and pickles, and one 
processed sugar beets.‘ The canneries all packed 
corn, and 10 also packed peas. One of the 10 
also canned pickles and another canned asparagus. 
These are products which can be canned only at 
certain times of the year, and since there was 
little diversity of products the operating seasons 
were all relatively short. The 5 canneries which 
packed only corn operated for about 54 days, 
from late July until the middle of September. 
Those which packed both corn and peas operated 
for about 109 days, from early in June to Septem- 
ber. The cannery handling pickles operated from 
June to the middle of October—about 130 days— 
and the firm handling asparagus operated about 
180 days, from the first of May until late October. 
The sugar-beet processor operated for a period 
of approximately 100 days, from September to 
January. With one exception the operating 
periods were not more than 4 months in length, 
and peak operations covered a much shorter 
period, usually not more than a few weeks. 

The 1939 pay roll of the 16 firms amounted 
to approximately $2.2 million, 80 percent of it 
concentrated in four firms. Most of the seasonal 
firms employed 100-500 workers at the peak of 
the season. There were no very small firms in 
the group, and only two large firms—one employ- 
ing 1,300 and another employing 4,800 workers. 
The peak seasonal employment of the 16 firms in 
1939 was about 10,700 workers, and the number of 
different workers employed at any time during the 
year totaled 13,200. About three-fourths of the 
peak employment was concentrated in firms 
whose normal operating period extended from 
June or July to September, and only 2 percent 
was accounted for by the one firm which normally 
operated for 6 months. Employment outside the 
operating period was low, generally about 10-15 
percent of peak employment. The seasonal 
firms represented a negligible portion of the 46,400 
covered employers in Minnesota in 1939, and 
their employees represented only 2.4 percent of the 
541,000 workers with wage credits during that 
year. 

The type of labor utilized by canneries is largely 
determined by their location, the nature of the 


‘ Two additional firms determined seasonal did not operate during 1939. 
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jobs, and the duration of the canning season. 
Most of the establishments were located in or near 
towns of less than 2,000 persons in the southern 
Minnesota agricultural district. Youths, house- 
wives, and farm hands are available in farm com- 
munities for a few weeks’ work in the summer. 
Migratory and urban workers are not attracted 
in any great numbers when the season is very 
short. The adequate supply of local labor makes 
it unnecessary for the employers to attempt to 
recruit workers from other areas. The canning 
jobs during the defined operating period—such as 
unloading and weighing crops, inspecting vege- 
tables, and tending cooking vats and canning 
machines—are for the most part semiskilled and 
unskilled. 

The combination of these factors results in the 
employment of large numbers of workers who 
are either not in the labor market throughout 
the year, such as housewives and students, or 
who are normally engaged in farm work. Approxi- 
mately two-fifths of the workers employed in the 
defined 1939 seasons were women, many of whom 
were probably not interested in other employment. 
A report made by the United States Department 
of Labor indicates that ‘Housewives in the town 
or village and from nearby towns were reported as 
a dependable source by over four-fifths of all 
canning plants, and farmers’ wives and daughters 
by over three-fifths of the plants. Further, the 
town housewives comprised three-fourths or more 
of the women seasonal workers in 44 percent of the 
plants giving them employment.” 5 


Earnings of Workers Employed by Seasonal 
Firms 


Workers employed by the 16 seasonal firms 
earned, for the most part, only small amounts 
in covered employment during 1939. One-third 
of the 13,200 workers did not have covered 
earnings of as much as $50 during the year 
(table 1). Three-fourths earned less than $200, 


'U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Application of Labor 
Legislation to the Fruit and Vegetable Canning and Preserving Industries. 693 
firms, 17 located in Minnesota, were surveyed during 1938 and 1939 for this 
report. Seasonal workers referred to in this monograph are all workers 
employed by canning and preserving firms, and not those declared seasonal 
under the Minnesota statute. 

* All earnings data used here refer only to earnings from firms covered by the 
Minnesota Unemployment Compensation Law. Since this law then 
extended to employers of one or more persons in covered industries, the only 
significant noncovered employment available to these workers was in agri- 
culture. For about 5 percent of these workers, the annuel-earnings data 
relate to the year ended September 30, 1939, or March 31, 1940. 


Table 1.—Distribution of seasonal and no 
workers employed by 16 seasonal firms in Minnesota 
by total earnings in covered employment, 1939 
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1 Workers employed by the seasonal firms only during the determined 
erating season were designated seasona] workers; workers employed b 
same firms outside, or during and outside, the operating season were desig 
nated nonseasonal. 


and 3.6 percent earned $1,000 or more. Median 
annual earnings were about $90, an amount which 
suggests that, for the bulk of the workers, covered 
employment was merely supplementary and nota 
primary source of livelihood. 

The workers declared nonseasonal who were 
employed by the seasonal firms had higher annual 
earnings than did workers declared seasonal. 
More than one-third of the seasonal workers 
earned less than $50, and another one-fourth 
earned from $50 to $99. Only 20 percent of the 
nonseasonal workers were in these low-earnings 
brackets (table 1). Of the 469 workers who earned 
$1,000 or more, 453 were nonseasonal. Median 
annual earnings of the seasonal workers were 
approximately $75, while the median earnings of 
nonseasonal workers were almost $400. Only 1 
seasonal worker out of 20 had earnings of as much 
as $400. 

Since the year-round work experience of workers 
declared seasonal is relevant to the seasonality 
problem, the proportion of their earnings paid 
by the seasonal employers was determined. 
Seasonal workers had at most a few months of 
employment with seasonal employers, and almost 
three-fourths (73 percent) received all their 
earnings in covered employment from the seasonal 
employer (table 2). On the other hand, 14 
percent of these workers received less than two 
fifths of their covered wages from seasonal employ- 
ers, and 6.0 percent received less than one-fifth 
from this source. 

The few workers declared seasonal who had 
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Table 2.—Distribution of seasonal workers employed by 
16 seasonal firms in Minnesota, by ratio of seasonal 
earnings to total earnings in covered employment, 


1939 

















Ratio of seasonal earnings to total earnings (percent)} Number Percent 
Total 11, 170 100.0 
8, 112 72.6 
ve 758 6.8 
79 352 3.1 
50 346 3.1 
0-30... 933 8.4 
Less than 20 669 6.0 











substantial earnings in 1939 were generally those 
who earned wages from both seasonal and other 
employers. No seasonal worker received as 
much as $600 from a seasonal employer during the 
year (table 3); almost half earned less than $50 
from seasonal employers, and about three-fourths 
earned less than $100. If annual earnings of $200 
are accepted as a measure of attachment to the 
labor market for unemployment compensation 
purposes, only 6.1 percent of the seasonal workers 
would have met this test on the basis of their 
seasonal earnings in 1939.” 

It is unlikely that these workers would ordinarily 
earn much more in seasonal employment than they 
did in 1939. The normal operating periods of 
these firms are generally less than 4 months, and 
peak employment lasts only a few weeks. It is not 
surprising that a group of workers, largely un- 
skilled, should have very low earnings in jobs of 
such short duration. 

The carnings records of the workers declared 
nonseasonal present an entirely different picture. 
Although the seasonal workers with substantial 
ea.nings all worked for employers other than those 
declared seasonal, the reverse tended to be true of 
the nonseasonal workers. Of the 585 who earned 
$800 or more, 542 earned this amount from sea- 
sonal employers alone, an indication of the proba- 
bility that these were permanent employees. 

Workers declared nonseasonal received con- 
siderably higher amounts from seasonal employers 
in 1939 than did seasonal workers. One-third of 
them received $600 or more, whereas no seasonal 
worker earned so much. However, a substantial 
portion of the nonseasonal workers had low earn- 
ings; about one-fifth earned less than $50, and 
more than one-fourth earned less than $100. 





'The present Minnesota law requires $200 in covered wages in 1 year as a 
condition to the receipt of benefits. 
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Only about 27 percent of the seasonal and 30 
percent of the nonseasonal workers found em- 
ployment in other covered industries during 1939. 
There were no significant differences between the 
distributions of seasonal and nonseasonal workers 
by industry of other employment (table 4). The 
distribution of both groups by industry was, how- 
ever, different in two respects from the distribution 
of other covered workers in Minnesota. A rela- 
tively large number of seasonal workers found 
employment in construction and relatively few 
found employment in manufacturing.’ The sea- 
sonal firms were located at a considerable distance 
from the major manufacturing centers of the 
State, which may account for the fact that, while 
28 percent of the covered employment was in 
manufacturing, only 15 percent of the employment 
of seasonal workers in other industries was in 
manufacturing. 

More than one-third of the workers declared 
seasonal were women, of whom more than half 
earned less than $50 in 1939; fewer than 2 percent 
earned as much as $300 (table 5). These low 
earnings resulted from two factors: relatively 
fewer women earned wages from employers other 
than those declared seasonal, and women re- 
ceived smaller wages from the seasonal firms than 
did men. The earnings of men were also low, 
but substantially higher than those of women. 
While the median for women was less than $49, 
the median for men was $103. 





* The distributions of workers by industry presented in table 4 are not 
precisely comparable. The distribution relating to all covered employment 
is based on average employment throughout the year, while the other two 
distributions indicate the total number of individuals employed in given 
industries. This difference accounts in some degree for the difference in the 
percent of all covered workers and the percent of the group studied who 
found employment in the seasonal construction industry. 


Table 3.—Distribution of seasonal and nonseasonal 
workers employed by 16 seasonal firms in Minnesota, 
by earnings from these firms, 1939 




















| Seasonal workers |Nonseasonal workers 
Annual earnings in seasonal firms |—— saunetes was 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

| 
Total | 11,170 | 100. 0 1, 985 100. 0 
Less than $50 5, 273 | 47.2 377 19.0 
50-99 3, 033 27.2 170 8.6 
100-149 1, 478 13.2 170 8.6 
150-199 707 | 6.3 124 6.2 
200-299 418 | 3.7 177 8.9 

| 
300-399 196 | 1.8 150 7.5 
400-599 65 | .6 176 8.9 
600-799 eS ee 99 5.0 
800-999 | St ER 111 5.6 
1,000 or more ‘ ae onal 431 21.7 
7 








Only 15 percent of the women seasonal workers, 
as compared to 35 percent of the men, had em- 
ployment in other covered industries. For 21 
percent of the men and only 10 percent of the 
women were seasonal earnings less than half of 
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total earnings. The employment of farm women 
and housewives from nearby towns may have 
accounted for the low percentage of women having 
other earnings. 

Three-fifths of the women earned less than $50 
from seasonal employers, and another third earned 
$50-99 (table 5). Only 7.9 percent of the women 
received as much as $100 from seasonal employers. 
Women in canneries are hired chiefly for the inside 
canning operations and are ordinarily employed 
only at the peak of the operating season. Men, 
on the other hand, are hired not only at the peak 
of the season but also for the operations which 
precede and follow the actual canning operation. 
The earnings of men seasonal workers, while in 
many cases not large enough to be considered as 
a primary source of income, tended to be some- 
what higher than earnings of women. In con- 
trast to the 7.9 percent of the women who earned 
$100 or more, 36 percent of the men earned at 
least this amount. 


Benefit Experience of Seasonal Workers 


The fact that the employers studied had clearly 
defined and recurring peaks in employment does 
not necessarily imply that they hired workers 
whose only employment was during the seasonal 
peak; such firms could have employed workers 
who were regularly in the labor market. It is 
probable, however, that most of these workers 
were not in the labor market the year round. 
Their earnings in covered industries were gen- 
erally so low as to be obviously supplemental, and 
the fact that so few found work in other covered 
industries implies that most of them were not 
seeking such employment. The nature of the 
labor supply in small agricultural communities 


further bears out this assumption. It seems safe 
to say that the seasonal restriction in Minnesotg 
was applied to a group of workers most of whom 
were definitely seasonal. 

Seasonal claimants.—Of all covered workers in 
Minnesota, 19 percent claimed benefits in 1939. 
But of all employees of seasonal firms, only 13 
percent claimed benefits during the year ended 
September 30, 1940. Moreover, only 7.6 percent 
of the employees of seasonal firms who were 
declared to be seasonal workers filed claims, while 
28 percent of this group who were declared to be 
nonseasonal workers filed claims (table 6). Thus, 
a much smaller proportion of those who experi- 
enced extensive periods of no covered employment 
than of those who had substantial earnings and 
employment in covered industry filed claims for 
benefits. 

The primary reason for the failure of all but a 
small proportion of the workers declared seasonal 
to file claims was probably their inability to 
qualify for benefits. During 1939 and 1940, the 
Minnesota law required that an unemployed 
worker have wage credits equal to 30 times his 
weekly benefit amount to be eligible. Over half 
the workers declared seasonal who filed claims 
met this test, but less than one-tenth of those 
who did not file claims would have been able to 
meet it. The few potentially eligible seasonal 
workers who did not file claims may have been 
continuously employed in covered or noncovered 
industry, out of the labor market, or ignorant of 
their rights under the law. 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of all covered workers 
in Minnesota, by industry, and of workers employed 
by 16 seasonal firms, by industry of nonseasonal em- 
ployment, 1939 




















Percent of workers in 
seasonal! firms who had 
Percent of other employment 
Industry all covered |—_————— = 
workers a 
Seasonal as 
| workers | workers 
Total _. | 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Agriculture... .__-.- ‘ i) | | 1.5 
ining......... | 2.2 | 1.3 1.2 
Construction - - -- 6.6 22.3 24.8 
Manufacturing --.-- 27.6 14.7 | 15.1 
Public utilities... _. | 7.0 7.1 | 8.5 
, eer 39.5 40. 4 36.9 
DOMEMGD. o.200ccc0s- 5.4 | 3.6 1.9 
JS ee PREIS 10.9 | 10. 5 9.8 
EE eee | 8 (*) 3 








1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Primarily because such workers would have 
been declared ineligible, benefit claims were filed 
by only 0.8 percent of the workers declared sea- 
sonal whose 1939 earnings were less than $50 and 
1.6 percent of those whose earnings were $50-99 
(table 6). The proportion of workers filing claims 
jncreased as earnings increased, reaching a peak 
of 46 percent in the $400-599 bracket. Among 
workers earning more than $600, full employment 
may have caused the percentage who filed claims 
to decline. That the percentage of claimants in 
the $200-599 brackets was not higher was prob- 
ably due to the large number of housewives and 
farm workers who were not considered available 
for work and thus would have been ineligible for 
uemployment compensation despite sufficient 
earnings. 

Among workers declared nonseasonal, there were 
likewise almost no claimants in the lowest brackets, 
and the highest percentage was in the $400-599 
bracket. The percentage of nonseasonal workers 
filing claims was higher in most brackets than the 
percentage of seasonal workers, probably because 
wage credits of the nonseasonal workers were not 
reduced by the seasonality provision and they 
could thus meet the eligibility requirement more 
easily. ‘The small percentage of claimants among 
nonseasonal workers who earned $1,000 or more 
was probably the result of full employment. 

Seasonal workers who earned only a negligible 
fraction of their 1939 wages in seasonal employ- 
ment were more likely to file claims than workers 
who earned the bulk of their wages in seasonal 
employment. Claims were filed by only 2 per- 
cent of the workers whose earnings were entirely 
from seasonal firms, but by 28 percent of those 


Table 6.—Distribution of seasonal and nonseasonal 
workers employed by 16 seasonal firms in Minnesota, 
and percent who claimed benefits, by total earnings 
in covered employment, 1939 














| Seasonal workers |Nonseasona! workers 

Total annua! earnings | Papen Percent 

who w 

Number | gisimea | Number claimed 

benefits benefits 
Nee eS 7.6 1, 985 28.3 
Less than $50. . oveasidweatpa an 4,170 .8 252 4 
50-99___- pectedoteed ‘ 2, 776 1.6 141 5.0 
ROBERN eho nta aie ----| 1, 570 6.0 143 25. 2 
150-199___.- : 822 13.0 129 37.2 
200-299 pawee | B42 28.9 202 47.5 
300-399... 447 | 32.9 156 50.6 
400-599. _ 281 46.2 237 60.7 
600-799. 165 23.0 140 55.0 
800-999... ...- | 81 14.8 132 36. 4 
1,000 or more. 16 25.0 453 5.7 














whose earnings were about equally divided be- 
tween seasonal and other covered employment 
and by 44 percent of those whose earnings were 
almost entirely in other employment. 

Although only a small portion of the workers 
designated as seasonal were actually in the labor 
market throughout the year, the distributions of 
claimants by 1939 earnings and by ratio of sea- 
sonal to total earnings show that claimants among 
workers declared seasonal were generally the few 
actually seeking work the year round. Thus, 
while the bulk of the workers declared seasonal 
were truly seasonal in the sense that they left the 
labor market after the active season, most of those 
who claimed benefits were not truly seasonal in 
the sense that they remained in the labor market 
after the end of the active season. It has some- 
times been held that for unemployment compen- 
sation purposes a seasonal worker should be de- 


Table 5.—Distribution of male and female seasonal workers in Minnesota, by total earnings in covered employment 
and by earnings in 16 seasonal firms, 1939 









































| Male seasonal workers in— Female seasonal workers in— 
Annual earnings pe , P ‘ p . | an om P ‘ p , 
All coverec ercent 0 ercent 0 cove ercent 0 ercent 0} 
employment total ‘=e firms to employment total Seasonal firms to 
Total 6, 981 100.0 | 6, 981 100. 0 4, 189 100.0 4, 189 100. 0 
Less than $50 1,977 2.3 2, 769 39.7 2, 193 52.3 2, 504 59.8 
 »- aE 1, 429 20. 5 1, 680 24.1 1, 347 32.2 1, 353 32.3 
100-149 . 1, 241 17.8 1, 03 17.2 329 7.9 275 6.6 
150-199 692 10.0 664 9.5 130 3.1 43 L0 
20-299 - 727 10. 4 405 5.8 115 2.7 13 .3 
30-390. 409 5.9 195 28 38 9 1 (@) 
0-509. 261 3.7 65 9 20 iD Eticosneeieesceledbeniaaadiia 
0-799. 149 | | aa ; 16 .4 
800-999 80 iS lnsnanenmsdens 1 () 
1000 or more. . 16 A} PERRET ae ee ee KA ARAL ED 
' Less than 0.05 percent. 
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fined, not as in Minnesota, but as one who earns 
80 percent of his covered wages in seasonal em- 
ployment.® By this standard only 23 percent of 
the Minnesota seasonal claimants would have been 
adjudged seasonal. The year-round character of 
the work experience of the seasonal claimants 
should be kept in mind while examining their 
benefit experience. 

Effect of seasonal restrictions on benefit experi- 
ence.—Since many of the workers declared sea- 
sonal did not claim benefits because they were 
obviously ineligible, the proportion of those who 
did file claims and were found ineligible does not 
provide a measure of the true effect of the eligibil- 
ity requirement. Of the 852 seasonal workers 
who claimed benefits, 27 percent would have been 
ineligible even if there had been no seasonal restric- 
tion. However, the reduction of wage credits 
caused an additional 18 percent to be ineligible. 
Hence, about 1 in every 5 of this small group, 
most of whom had substantial earnings outside the 
operating season, was denied all benefit rights 
because of the seasonal provision in the law. 

The workers declared seasonal who claimed 
benefits, and particularly those eligible for bene- 
fits, were in general workers who earned less from 
seasonal firms than from other firms. They had 
fairly substantial earnings as compared with other 
seasonal workers, but their earnings were usually 
lower than those of other Minnesota claimants, as 
is shown by the fact that their weekly benefit 
amounts were low in comparison with those of 
other claimants.’? Whereas only 4.0 percent of 
all Minnesota claimants had weekly benefit 
amounts of $5 or less, and 27 percent had weekly 
benefit amounts of $14 and $15, these percentages 
would have been almost exactly reversed for sea- 
sonal claimants even if their wage credits had not 
been reduced (table 7). After wage credits were 
reduced, 36 percent of the eligible seasonal claim- 
ants were entitled to $5 a week or less, and only 19 
percent were entitled to $10 or more. 

The weekly benefit amounts of about two-thirds 
of the eligible seasonal claimants were not affected 
by the reduction of wage credits. For those 
affected, the reductions ranged from $1 to $10. 


*The Washington Unemployment Compensation Act uses this definition 
to identify seasona! workers. 

® Under the law then in effect, the weekly benefit amount was determined 
as 44s of wage credits in that quarter when wage credits were highest, but not 
more than $15 or less than $3. For payment purposes, benefit amounts of $3 
and $4 were raised to $5. 
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Table 7.—Percentage distribution of all eligible claim. 
ants in Minnesota and of eligible seasonal claimants 
before and after seasonal reduction of wage credits, 
by weekly benefit amount 
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Weekly benefit amount All | Sj 
y claimants | Before After 

| |wage-credit) wage-credit 

| reduction reduction 

Total 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 

$5 or less___. 4.0 | 24.2 36.2 
6-9__. 41.6 50.7 44.9 
10-13 : 27.3 | 19.8 14.9 
ee 27.1 | 5.3 4.0 





An unemployed worker’s weekly benefit amount is 
usually calculated as approximately one-half his 
usual weekly wage.'' A seasonal provision of the 
Minnesota type tends to destroy this relationship 
between weekly benefits and usual earnings. 

Total benefits payable to Minnesota claimants 
during a benefit year were limited to the lesser of 
one-third of wage credits or 16 times the weekly 
benefit amount. Seasonal restrictions on wage 
credits reduced by about one-fifth the benefits 
payable to 80 percent of the eligible claimants 
who had been declared seasonal. Without this 
reduction these workers would have been entitled 
to an average of $113 in benefits; after the reduc- 
tion they were entitled to only $90. The seasonal 
claimants not affected—those with sufficient wage 
credits to be entitled to 16 times the weekly 
benefit amount despite the restriction—were en- 
titled to an average of $129 during their benefit 
year. 

Benefits drawn by seasonal claimants.—It is often 
assumed that seasonal workers, because of their 
recurring periods of unemployment, will auto- 
matically draw all the benefits to which they are 
entitled. Actually, only 56 percent of the eligible 
claimants declared seasonal drew all the benefits 
to which they were entitled, and 10 percent drew 
less than one-tenth of their potential benefits 
(table 8). Among all Minnesota claimants whose 
benefit years ended in the third quarter of 1940, 46 
percent exhausted their benefit rights. 

Since the few workers declared seasonal who 
claimed benefits could be classified as workers who 
happened to work for seasonal employers during 

1" Although most State laws attempt to preserve this relationship, weekly 
benefit amounts are ordinarily related to quarterly earnings since weekly 


wages have proved difficult to determine. Because there are 13 weeks in & 
quarter, 46 of quarterly ea rnings is assumed to be about “2 weekly earnings. 
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part of the year, they were as securely attached to 
the labor market as other Minnesota claimants. 
Why, then, was the exhaustion ratio of seasonal 
claimants 56 percent as compared with a ratio of 
46 percent for all claimants? The explanation 
probably lies in the fact that seasonal claimants 
were generally low-paid workers with short poten- 
tial benefit duration, and therefore a group more 
likely to exhaust their benefit rights than claimants 
with longer potential duration. This tendency is 
evident in the experience of all Minnesota claim- 
ants whose benefit years ended in the third quarter 
of 1940. Only claimants who were entitled to 16 
weeks of benefits had a lower exhaustion ratio 
than did the seasonal claimants. Seventy-two 
percent of all Minnesota claimants were entitled 
to 16 weeks of benefits, but only 38 percent of the 
seasonal claimants could have drawn benefits for 
that number of weeks even if there had been no 
seasonal reduction of wage credits. Claimants 
with high weekly benefit amounts are less likely 
than those with low weekly benefit amounts to 
exhaust benefits, and 27 percent of all Minnesota 
claimants were entitled to $14 and $15 weekly as 
opposed to only 5.3 percent of the seasonal claim- 
ants before the reduction of wage credits (table 7). 

Another usual assumption with regard to 
seasonal workers is that, because of the nature 
of their employment, they will file claims for 
benefits every year. The experience of claimants 
declared seasonal, however, differed little in this 
respect from the experience of all claimants, 
possibly because so few seasonal workers were 
eligible for benefits. 
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These figures indicate that, while there was a 
tendency for a larger percentage of seasonal than 
of all claimants to file in 2 different years, there 
was virtually no difference in the percentage 
filing in 3 different years. 

Effect of seasonal restrictions on total benefits 
pad and on employer contribution rates.—The 
seasonal restriction had an insignificant effect on 
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Table 8.—Distribution of eligible seasonal claimants in 
Minnesota, by ratio of actual to potential benefits 











Ratio of actual to potential benefits (percent) Number Percent 

Total ~ od 472 100.0 
100__- 265 56.1 
80-99. : = 53 11.2 
60-79. ; 39 8.3 
40-59 34 7.2 
20-39 aoe 21 4.5 
10-19. ....- , 12 2.6 
Less than 10___- oi é : 48 10.2 











the size of the Minnesota unemployment com- 
pensation fund. It is estimated that in 1940 the 
seasonal restriction reduced benefit payments 
about $8,000. Had all seasonal workers claimed 
benefits, the saving would have been about 
$14,000. Since a total of $9.7 million was paid 
out of the Minnesota fund in 1940, expenditures 
were reduced by less than 0.1 percent through 
operation of the seasonal restriction. 

The effect of the seasonal restriction on employ- 
ers’ contribution rates, an extremely important 
factor in connection with the enactment and 
design of the seasonal provisions, was likewise 
insignificant. Estimates indicate that only 4 of 
the 16 seasonal employers received lower contri- 
bution rates in 1941 solely because of the seasonal 
restriction.” The estimated tax reduction 
amounted to 0.25 percent of covered pay rolls 
for two of these firms and to 0.5 percent for the 
other two. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The 16 firms declared seasonal under the Min- 
nesota Unemployment Compensation Law during 
1939 were in fact highly seasonal, since they 
operated for only about 4 months of the year. 
Of their employees, 85 percent were employed 
only during the operating season. The great 
majority of the workers defined as seasonal, that 
is, employed by these firms only during the 
operating period, had low earnings in 1939. 
Nearly half of them received less than $50 from 
seasonal employers, and none received as much 
as $600. Such low earnings could have provided 
hardly more than supplemental income. The 

12In preparing these estimates, eligibility for benefits and benefit wages 
charged were recomputed as if no seasonal restriction had been in effect and 
as if all newly eligible workers actually drew benefits. It was also necessary 
to assume that 1939 was typical of al] years that benefit wages were chargeable 
in computing 1941 contribution rates. While there are gaps in the assump- 


tions necessary for these estimates, the results are fairly accurate because the 
proportion of claimants among the seasonal] workers was so small, 


ll 








nonseasonal workers, those employed by the 
seasonal firms both within and outside the operat- 
ing season, had considerably higher earnings. 
Whereas less than 1 percent of the seasonal workers 
earned $1,000 or more in covered employment 
during 1939, one-fourth of the nonseasonal workers 
earned this amount. 

The low earnings of the seasonal workers are 
an indication of the type of worker hired. The 
plants were located in or near small towns in the 
southern Minnesota farming area, where there was 
an adequate supply of housewives, farm women, 
and farm laborers for a few weeks’ work in the 
summer. The jobs were of such short duration— 
most of them lasted only a few weeks and very few 
for more than 4 months—that workers from other 
industries were not attracted. Only one-fourth 
of the seasonal workers had any other earnings in 
covered industry during 1939. Despite the short 
duration of peak employment and the low wages 
paid by firms declared seasonal, only one seasonal 
worker in six earned as much in other covered 
as in seasona] employment. Hence, five-sixths 
of these workers were in fact in the covered labor 
force for only short periods during the summer. 

There were long periods during the year when 
seasonal workers had no covered employment, but 
less than one-tenth of them filed claims for bene- 
fits. This proportion contrasts sharply with the 
fact that more than one-fourth of the nonseasonal 
workers filed claims, although they apparently 
experienced less unemployment and had much 
higher earnings. Most of the seasonal workers 
who did not file claims could not have qualified 
for benefits, and virtually none could have quali- 
fied for benefits on the basis of seasonal wages 
alone. Those who did file claims were, in general, 
those with substantial earnings in other covered 
industries. Since seasonal restrictions affect only 
the benefit rights of claimants, those affected were 
the few workers primarily employed in other 
industries, and hence not the type of worker who 
left the covered labor force at the close of the active 
season. The net effect of the Minnesota seasonal 
provision was to reduce the benefit rights of a few 
workers who had some seasonal earnings but who 


had stronger attachments to other types of covered 
employment. 

The study demonstrates that the present Minne. 
sota qualifying earnings requirement for lj 
claimants is in itself an effective means of restrict. 
ing benefits payable to the workers who leave the 
labor market at the close of the seasonal operating 
period. The eligibility requirement of $200 now 
incorporated in the Minnesota law would haye 
permitted only one-sixth of all seasonal workers to 
qualify for benefits, and less than 1 percent of the 
4,200 women seasonal workers to qualify for 
benefits. Obviously this eligibility requirement in 
itself is almost completely effective in restricting 
the benefit rights of women workers declared 
seasonal unless they also obtain employment in 
other covered industries. This finding is signifi- 
cant because it is often argued that women em- 
ployed during the summer but not seeking work 
at other times of the year will receive a wage 
subsidy in the form of unemployment benefits 
unless special restrictions are placed on their 
benefit rights. Only one-tenth of the men em- 
ployed by the seasonal firms earned $200 or more 
in seasonal employment, and the majority of this 
small group also had substantiai earnings in other 
covered employment. The Minnesota seasonal 
restriction cannot affect the large number of 
workers employed by seasonal firms who leave the 
labor market at the end of the season, because 
very few of them could qualify even in the 
absence of the seasonal restriction; the provision 
does affect the few workers with substantial earn- 
ings in other covered employment who happened 
to be employed by the seasonal firms during the 
operating period. 

The operation of the seasonal provision reduced 
total benefit expenditures by about $8,000, less 
than 0.1 percent of the total benefit expenditures 
in Minnesota in 1939. The contribution rates of 
only four employers under the experience-rating 
provision were reduced by the operation of the 
seasonal provision. Estimates indicate that the 
effect of the seasonal restriction was to reduce the 
contribution rates of two of these employers by 
0.25 percent and of the other two by 0.5 percent. 
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Quarterly Employment and Pay Rolls Under 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 1940 


J. R. Arnoip, R. A. KeLier, and G. H. Trarron* 


Some 2 MILLION employers paid taxable wages to 
more than 31 million employees under the old- 
age and survivors insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act during the last 3 months of 
1940. In those 3 months, taxable wage payments 
exceeded $8.5 billion. For the entire year, it is 
estimated that more than 35 million workers re- 
ceived almost $33 billion in taxable wages. 

These totals are derived from quarterly data 
compiled by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, showing aggregate employment and 
pay rolls of the employers under its program. 
The data are tabulated from total figures which 
employers enter on their quarterly returns. They 
differ from the Bureau’s annual tabulations of 
data from individual employee account records,' 
and they have characteristics of their own which 
give them special value for a variety of purposes. 

The quarterly tables show the number of em- 
ployers reporting under old-age and survivors in- 
surance, and also the distribution of those em- 
ployers according to size of employing organiza- 
tion. They provide data which include almost 
100 percent of the covered workers and taxable 
wages reported for each quarter, and therefore 
they serve as controls on the annual tabulations, 
which are on a sample basis. The quarterly 
tabulations also indicate the number of employees 
with taxable wages in the last pay period of each 
quarter. These tabulations are particularly use- 
ful because they are available much earlier than 
the annual statistics of individual employees. By 
adjusting the quarterly figures, it is possible to 
obtain in advance approximate annual totals. 
The quarterly tabulations show distributions by 
State and industry, but not by personal character- 
istics of employees, such as age, sex, or race, or by 
amount of individual earnings. Such information 
must be obtained from the annual tabulations of 
individual employee account records. 





* Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division 

! Data from the Bureau's 1940 employee tabulations will be published next 
fall in a volume titled Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Statistics. Data for 
1937, 1938, and 1939 have already been published in 2 volumes under the same 
title. 
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In some respects, the State and industry data 
from the quarterly tabulations are more exact 
than the corresponding annual data. In the 
tabulation for any quarter or any year, it is neces- 
sary for technical reasons to allocate all the wages 
of each worker to one State and one industry. It 
may be assumed that there is less shifting of em- 
ployees between States and industries in a single 
quarter than in an entire year; therefore, the 
quarterly tabulations probably are more useful 
than the annual data for determining the distri- 
bution of covered employment and wages among 
the various industries as wel] as among the States 
at successive intervals of time. Inasmuch as the 
annual tabulations of total employment for a 
given year include a larger proportion of workers 
who received taxable wages for only brief periods, 
the quarterly figures are less heavily weighted with 
short-term employees. 

Tabulations have now been completed for the 
4 quarters of 1940. The description and summary 
analysis here presented relate primarily to the 
1940 data, but comparisons are also made with 
the employer tabulations for 1938 and 1939.” 

The quarterly tabulations are subject to the 
limitations characterizing other old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance data. They are confined to 
employment covered by the program and conse- 
quently do not include any wages that workers 
may have earned outside of covered employment. 
They also exclude wages in excess of $3,000 
received in any one year by a worker in the service 
of one employer. 

Distributions by industry are at present re- 
stricted to a limited number of broad groups, 
most of which include numerous related industries. 
Moreover, on their taxable wage reports, employ- 
ers who operated in more than one industry did not 
report their employees according to the industries 
in which they worked. For purposes of industry 





1 Taxable wages for 1937 were reported semiannually. Employer tabula- 
tions were made for every quarter of 1938 and 1939, but those for 1938 were 
experimental and were not published in full. Quarterly data for 1939 were 
published in the 1939 issues of the Social Security Yearbook, pp. 66-74, and 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Statistics, pp. 328-334. 
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grouping, therefore, a variety of multi-industry 
“combinations”’ were first set up and multi-indus- 
try employers were classified according to these 
combinations. Then, for each State, the employ- 
ment and pay rolls of the employers in each 
multi-industry combination were allocated to the 
industry group which represented the primary 
business of all employers in the combination in 
that State. 

Certain differences between the quarterly and 
the annual tabulations should also be noted. 
Because of administrative considerations in proc- 
essing the data, the quarterly tabulations include 
items of taxable wages which were suspended as 
incomplete or incorrect; but these items, if not 
later reinstated, were excluded from the annual 
tabuJations. Both the quarterly and the annual 
tabulations exclude some delinquent reports, but 
because of differences in the cut-off dates the 
extent of the exclusions is not the same in the 
two cases. 

The cut-off dates for the 1940 quarterly tabu- 
lations were set to include approximately 97 per- 
cent of the employment which, it is estimated, 
would ultimately be reported for each quarter. 
The proportion of total taxable pay rolls is also 


about 97 percent. The proportion of the total 
number of employers, however, is estimated to be 
approximately 87 percent, because most of the 
delinquent employers whose reports were excluded 
operated small establishments. 

The rule followed in selecting cut-off dates for 
1940 quarterly tabulations was the same as for 
1939. The quarterly data for 1939 and 1940, 
therefore, are approximately comparable. The 
quarterly tabulations for 1938, however, were 
made after nearly all reports of taxable wages 
for the year had been received; as a result they 
represent almost 99 percent of the ultimate totals, 
Changes in the number of covered workers and 
the amount of taxable pay roils from 1938 to 1939 
or 1940, therefore, cannot be determined from the 
employer data without allowing for the differences 
in the cut-off dates. Adjustment to a 100-percent 
basis has been made in the data shown in table 1 
where comparisons are made between years. 

Under the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, the wages of workers aged 65 and 
over were made taxable as a basis for benefits, 
and this extension applied retroactively to the 
year 1939. Thus, although wages of persons 
aged 65 and over were excluded from 1938 em- 


’ 


Table 1.—Number of employers and employees, and amount of taxable and average wages under old-age and survivors 
insurance, and percentage change from preceding year and preceding quarter, 1937-40 ' 
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Employees receiving taxable wages Taxable wages 
Employers report- Sie =e 
ing taxable wages? | On last day or in me 
last pay roll of | Total during period Total — oe _ cm 
Year and quarter | quarter 3 | ploy 
Number | Percent- | Number | Percent- Number | Percent- | Amount | Percent- Percent- 
(in thou- age (in thou- age (in thou- age (in mil- age Amount age 
sands) change sands) change sands) change lions) change change 
Pidittbateidanaxecece a | praia ines 32, 800 ee $29, 300 eee 
Petri nberettinerctencccccesnccnctesiciocsnnneseces ©) — f..2-----s- ee ee 31, 200 —4.9 26, 200 —10.6 | 840 —5.9 
January-March... i | Saas | Semaaies: 25, 100 | = 6, 447 Still 257 |. a 
‘Aertt-tone eniicalnimese 1, 783 +2.5 23, 000 0.0 25, 200 +.4 6, 523 +1. 2 | 259 +.8 
July-September... 2 . . 1,813 +1.7 23, 800 +3.5 25, 900 +2.8 6, 505 -.3 251 —3.1 
October-December. ‘ eosda 1, 833 +11 23, 600 —.9 26, 500 +2.3 6,7 +3.4 254 +1.2 
| 
ae SP EE | eg eee A Lee 33, 100 +6.1} 29,200) +11.5 882 +5.0 
Janu a a . 1, 826 —.4 24, 500 +3.8 25, 400 —4.2 7, 040 +4.7 77 +9.1 
April-June. ...___. : esddiinane bind 1, 891 +3.6 25, 300 +3.3 26, 700 +5.1 7, 221 +2.6 270 —2.5 
nai tid acinaigasaariioaneael 1, 936 +2.4 26, 100 +3.2 27, 400 +2.6 7, 497 +3.8 274 +15 
October-December 1,977 +2.1 25, 700 —15 28, 400 +3.6 7,442 —.7 262 —4.4 
Pe idden RE ddehebdecncectcsesetcnsestswencecs ot. Dssesecasiiniamawgns iene 35, 200 +6.3 32, 900 +12.7 935 +6.0 
Jan -March - soikeledialiiesinnipin Deceit 1,975 —-.1 26, 300 +2.3 27, 400 —3.5 8, 070 +8.4 205 +12.6 
April-June. ......- peptic bia bhiirabtinaamad 2, 056 +4.1 27, 200 +3.4 28, 300 +3.3 8, 125 +.7 287 | —2.7 
i cn cicincnbasienhgeedsantnnee 2, 099 +2.1 28, 500 +4.8 29, 700 +4.9 8, 129 (*) 274 | —4.5 
Se PONNIINGE «0 occ cccnccccccccsccccecss 2, 132 +16 29, 400 +3.2 31, 500 +6.1 8, 576 +5.5 272 -.7 
' 








1 Partly estimated and subject to revision; annual totals and averages 
represent al] taxable wages reported, including those for employees whose 
age, sex, and/or race were unknown or for railroad retirement account number 
holders, as well as taxable earnings in excess of $3,000 a year. They differ 
slightly from other published figures. 

! Number of employers corresponds to number of employer returns. A 
return may relate to more than | establishment if employer operates several 
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separate establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 
Beginning with first quarter of 1940, figures in this column represent em- 
ployees on pay roll for last pay period of quarter; pane to 1940, they represent 
employees on last working day or last pay roll of quarter. 

4 Data not available. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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ployer reports, they were included in reports for 
1939 and 1940. The 1939 amendments also 
extended the coverage of old-age and survivors 
insurance, beginning January 1, 1940, to the crews 
of most American vessels and to the employees of 
national banks, of State member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, and of certain other 
institutions partly owned by the United States 
Government. In view, however, of other changes 
which excluded some workers who previously were 
covered, the net effect of the 1939 amendments on 
the total] number of covered employees was prob- 
ably slight.° 


Trend in Number of Employers and Employees 


The number of employers‘ reporting taxable 
wage payments under old-age and_ survivors 
insurance increased in almost every quarter dur- 
ing the 3 years 1938-40 (table 1). The 2,132,000 
employers reporting in October-December 1940 
exceeded by 155,000 or 8 percent the number who 
reported in the corresponding quarter of 1939; and 
by 299,000 or 16 percent those reporting in the 
last quarter of 1938. The increase over the first 
quarter of 1938 was 392,000 or 23 percent. The 
only breaks in the upward trend occurred in the 
first quarters of 1939 and 1940, both of which 
showed small This first-quarter de- 
cline appears to be a normal seasonal tendency 
resulting from winter slack in such industries as 
building construction. Year-end liquidations and 
consolidations are also contributing factors. The 
upward trend over the entire 3-year period, how- 
ever, reveals clearly an increase in business activ- 
ity, which was accelerated during 1940. 

A similar upward trend is shown in the total 
number of employees ° who received taxable wages 


decreases. 


at any time within a quarter. In October- 
December 1940, there were 31.5 million such 
workers. That figure was 3.1 million or 11 percent 


more than in the fourth quarter of 1939; 5.0 





* See “Estimates of Coverage Under Federal Retirement Programs,” Social 
Security Yeurbook, 1989, pp. 30-31. See also discussion below on this point, 
p. 16. 

‘ Every employer who employs 1 or more workers covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance must submit a separate report of taxable wages. A 
large organization which is ordinarily regarded as a single employer but which 
is divided into several separately incorporated entities will be represented in 
the quarterly tabulations as several employers. 

‘Number of employees in each quarter has been derived from taxable 
Wage items reported by employers. The figures have been adjusted both 
for delinquent reports and for the employment of the same workers by 2 or 
More concerns during the quarter. 
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million or 19 percent more than in the fourth 
quarter of 1938; and 6.4 million or 25 percent 
more than in the first quarter of 1938. As in the 
case of the employers, the total number of em- 
ployees increased steadily except for first-quarter 
declines in 1939 and 1940. The drop in January— 
March of each year, however, was much sharper 
for employees than for employers. The first 
quarter showed 1.1 million fewer employees in 
1939 and 1.0 million fewer in 1940 than in the 
fourth quarter of the preceding years. These 
were decreases of 4.2 and 3.5 percent, respectively, 
as compared with declines of less than 0.5 percent 
in number of employers. 

Except for this first-quarter drop, no regular 
tendency is apparent in the quarterly changes in 
number of employees. For example, the rate of 
increase was greatest in the third quarter in 1938, 
in the second quarter in 1939, and in the fourth 
quarter in 1940. Although a sharp increase might 
have been expected in the second quarter on 
account of seasonal recovery after the low first 
quarter, such an increase was unusually large only 
in 1939. With the trend of employment upward, 
the fourth quarter of each year showed the largest 
number of both employers and employees. It is 
apparent that the general upward movement has 
obscured the other fluctuations. Caution must be 
exercised, therefore, in drawing conclusions on 
seasonality from these figures. The data are 
unsuitable for seasonal analysis also because they 
are reported and compiled on a calendar-quarter 
basis and because they are total figures in which 
the seasonal fluctuations of many industries are 
combined. 

Another measure of the trend in employment is 
provided by the total number of employees re- 
ported to be working on the last day or during the 
last pay-roll period of each quarter,® as distin- 
guished from the number reported as receiving 
taxable wages at some time within the quarter. 
There were 29.4 million last-pay-period employees 
reported for the fourth quarter of 1940. This 
number represented an increase of 3.7 million 
workers or 14 percent over the corresponding 
figure for 1939; 5.8 million or 25 percent over the 





* In reporting for 1938 and 1939, an employer had the option of giving the 
number of workers in his service on either the last day of the quarter or the 
last pay roll of the period. The results were not wholly satisfactory. Hence, 
beginning with 1940 all employers were required to report the number of 
employees as of the last pay period. The change, however, is not believed 
to have affected the approximate comparability of the totals. 
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last quarter of 1938; and 6.4 million or 28 percent 
over the first quarter of 1938. The first-quarter 
declines noted for 1939 and 1940 in the quarterly 
number of workers in covered employment do not 
appear either in the absolute figures or in the rate 
of change in number of last-pay-period employees. 
Instead, there was a drop in the number of last- 
pay-period employees in the last quarter of 1938 
and 1939, but a rise in the corresponding period of 
1940. 

The total number of employees receiving tax- 
able wages in any quarter always exceeds the 
number of last-pay-period employees, because 
the total for an entire quarter includes workers 
who have been employed less than a full quarter 
and are not working in the last pay period. Only 
once in the 12 quarters in 1938-40 did the differ- 
ence between the two figures fall below 1 million, 
and in 6 quarters it exceeded 2 million. Each 
year, the difference was greatest in the fourth 
quarter, and the low point was reached in the 
first quarter. This difference results from a 
variety of factors. The 1 to 2 or 3 million em- 
ployees who were not on the last pay roll of each 
quarter included short-term seasonal and casual 
workers, and in addition regularly employed work- 
ers who were away from work temporarily on 
account of holidays, vacations, illness, unem- 
ployment, or lay-offs in slack seasons or inventory 
periods. This latter category was probably sub- 
stantial in number, and one which was larger in 
the second and fourth quarters than in the others. 
Still another segment were workers who had dis- 
continued work on account of marriage, retire- 
ment, or death; and here again there was prob- 
ably some seasonal variation. 

None of the United States totals for number of 
employers and employees show any striking in- 
creases that could be clearly ascribed to the cover- 
age changes of the 1939 amendments. The de- 
crease in number of employers from October- 
December 1939 to January-March 1940 was only 
2,000 as compared with 7,000 for the correspond- 
ing periods of 1938-39; but the number of em- 
ployees in the last pay period increased only 
600,000 as compared with 900,000 for the earlier 
period. These figures indicate that any net gain 
in coverage that may have resulted from the 
amendments was not large enough to outweigh 
other factors responsible for fluctuations in total 


employment. 
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Trend in Total Wages and Average Wages 

Total taxable wages reported by employers 
increased by almost one-third from the first quar- 
ter of 1938 to the last quarter of 1940, In 
October-December 1940, wage payments totaled 
$8.6 billion, a rise of more than $1.1 billion or 15 
percent over wages paid in the corresponding 
quarter of 1939; $1.9 billion or 28 percent over the 
last quarter of 1938; and $2.1 billion or 33 percent 
over January-March 1938. For the year 1940, 
taxable wages amounted to $32.9 billion, an 
increase of 13 percent over 1939. Throughout 
the 3-year period, 1938-40, total wages rose in 
every quarter except 2—July—September 1938 and 
October-December 1939—when small decreases 
occurred. 

Average quarterly wages also showed an upward 
trend, but the gains were more irregular. The 
highest quarterly average for the 3 years—$295— 
came in January-March 1940. The 1939 high 
was $277 (first quarter) and the 1938 high was 
$259 (second quarter). The lowest quarterly 
averages were $251 (third quarter 1938), $262 
(fourth quarter 1939), and $272 (fourth quarter 
1940). The average wage for the entire year 
1940 is estimated to be $935, in comparison with 
$882 for 1939 and $840 for 1938. 

From the experience of a 3-year period, it may 
perhaps be concluded that average taxable wages 
will normally be high in the first 2 quarters and 
low in the last 2 quarters. The quarters with 
high average wages have also been the quarters of 
low total employment. This situation is probably 
due in part to the fact that regularly employed 
workers tend to have higher wage rates as well as 
higher total earnings than those who are less 
steadily employed. The latter half of the year, 
furthermore, is probably characterized by a 
proportionately larger number of short-term, 
seasonal employees, whose low earnings tend to 
depress the averages. 

Still another factor is the $3,000 taxable wage 
limitation. The earnings of high salaried em- 
ployees for whom taxable wages of $3,000 are 
reported in the first quarter raise the average 
wage for that quarter. Their earnings in the 
remaining quarters, however, are not reported 
because they are not taxable. The quarterly 
averages are similarly affected by the earnings of 
those whose taxable wages reach the $3,000 limit 
by the end of the second or third quarter. These 
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high earnings make average taxable wages some- 
what higher in the earlier quarters than in the 
later quarters of the year. 


Employment and Wages by Industry 


The quarterly data for 1940 have been tabu- 
lated to show, by industry, the number of workers 
receiving taxable wages as well as the total and 
average wages paid (table 2). In the discussion 
of these figures, it must be kept in mind that the 
industry and also the State tables are based on 
tabulations which exclude some delinquent reports 
and that, because of differences in cut-off dates, 
the exclusions are not the same for each quarter. 
The percentages of the estimated totals repre- 
sented by the data are indicated in footnotes to 
the tables. 

These differences result in some lack of com- 
parability between quarters. They also affect 
to some extent comparisons between industries, 
because the percentage of delinquency in reporting 
varies from one industry to another. It is, there- 
fore, not possible to draw conclusions based on 
small differences. The data do, nevertheless, 
reveal some marked characteristics which stand 
out clearly above these limitations. 

It has already been pointed out that the fourth 
quarter of 1940 showed the largest aggregate 
number of employees as well as the largest total 
of taxable wages. In that quarter, 43 percent of 
all covered workers were employed in manufac- 
turing industries (table 4). This group of workers 
received 48 percent of all wages, a proportion 
which indicates a relatively high level of earnings 
in manufacturing. 

Although for manufacturing as a whole the pro- 
portion of aggregate wages was high as compared 
with the proportion of total employees, this rela- 
tionship is not shown by each of the component 
industries. Only 10 of the 19 industry groups 
included had a similarly high wage ratio (table 2). 
These 10 industry groups represented 50 percent 
of all manufacturing employees and accounted for 
60 percent of all manufacturing wages. Chief 
among them were iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts; machinery other than electrical; and auto- 
mobiles, bodies, and parts. Among the others 
were chemicals, electrical machinery, and printing 
and publishing. 

Seven of the 9 remaining manufacturing indus- 
try groups showed a smaller proportion of wages 
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than of employees. The largest of these groups 
was food manufacturing, which accounted for 
13 percent of all manufacturing employees and 
12 percent of the taxable wages. Next came 
textile-mill products, and apparel and other fin- 
ished articles made from fabrics. These include 
industries which, besides having a relatively large 
proportion of employees with low wage rates, are 
subject to marked seasonal fluctuations. 

Second to manufacturing in total number of 
employees and in total taxable wages in the 
fourth quarter of 1940 was trade (table 4). In 
this broad industry division, however, the pro- 
portion of total employees (22 percent) was sub- 
stantially larger than that of total wages (19 
percent). This difference resulted in large part 
from the disparity between employment and 
wages shown by the largest trade group—tretail 
general merchandising—which accounted for 25 
percent of all employees in trade but for only 16 
percent of the taxable wages. Similar but less 
marked disparities occurred in retail food and in 
retail apparel. On the other hand, wholesale 
trade, wholesale and retail trade combined, and 
retail automotive trade all showed substantially 
larger proportions of taxable wages than of em- 
ployees. 

Compared with trade as a whole, an even greater 
relative difference existed in the service occupa- 
tions. As a whole, the service division accounted 
for 12 percent of all employees with taxable wages 
in the fourth quarter of 1940, but these 12 percent 
received only 8 percent of all taxable wages. The 
service groups in which the proportion of em- 
ployees was high in relation to the proportion of 
wages received included eating and drinking 
places; hotels, furnished rooms, camps, and other 
lodging places; and amusement and recreation and 
related services not elsewhere classified. The 
proportion of wages, on the other hand, was 
higher than the proportion of employees in per- 
sonal service; business service; automobile-repair 
services, garages, and filling stations; repair services 
and miscellaneous hand trades; and amusement 
and recreation—motion pictures. 

The 10 remaining broad industry divisions 
accounted for 24 percent of total employees and 
25 percent of total taxable wages in the fourth 
quarter of 1940. Total wages were proportion- 
ately higher than the number of employees in all 
except contract construction, real estate, and the 
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two miscellaneous groups designated “other” and 
“unclassified.” 

With the exception of contract construction, 
which showed a substantial increase with respect 
to both employment and wages, changes in these 
proportions from one quarter to another were not 
large. In all 13 industry divisions, however, there 
were some industry groups in which the relation 
between employment and wages ran counter to 
that of the industry division as a whole. This 
situation serves to emphasize again the fact that 
the industry classifications are so broad that each 
group includes numerous industries with differing 
characteristics both as to seasonality and wage 
structure. Furthermore, this is the case not only 
in the broad divisions but also in the narrower 
industry groups. The totals, therefore, must be 
viewed as indicating only the general tendency of 
the group as a whole. 

The quarterly data cannot be used to measure 
the extent of seasonal fluctuations in particular 
industries. As already indicated, the fact that 
the data are tabulated from returns for calendar 
quarters is itself a basic limitation which pre- 
cludes such use. In many industries, the active 
seasons will straddle 2 or more quarters, and 
so will affect the total number of employees shown 
as receiving taxable wages for each of the quar- 
ters, although the period of full employment may 
be considerably less than 6 months. Thus, the 
quarterly data can at most indicate the quarter 
in which the peak in employment occurred. A 
still further limitation arises from the composition 
of the industry groups. The groups each include 
a number of related industries, and in many 
instances these industries may have peak seasons 
in different quarters, thus tending to level out 
fluctuations in total employment for the group as 
a whole. Comparisons of relative fluctuations by 
industry must therefore be made with extreme 
caution. 

In the 1940 data, moreover, normal variations 
from quarter to quarter have been obscured by 
the general increase in the total number of cov- 
ered employees, which in large part may be 
ascribed to the defense program. Indicative of 
this widespread upward trend is the fact that 
fourth-quarter employment was largest in 42 of 
the 67 industry groups (table 2). Those 42 groups 
employed 76 percent of all workers with taxable 
wages in that quarter. Moreover, 41 industry 
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yearly totals than of the quarterly totals. 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of employees and 
taxable wages, by industry division, for each quarter 
of 1940! 














January- | ; a July-Sep- |October-D, 
| March April-June tember cember — 
Industry division oe, ke Ae ae 

=m- | Tax-| Em-/| Tax- Em- | Tax- E m- | Tax- 


ier | | able | ploy-| able | ploy-| able | ploy-| able 














wages, ees wages, ees ;wages; ees wages 

ae —_ 
Total............|100.0 |100.0 | {100.0 |100. 0 /100.0 |100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
Manufacturing... __.. 143.1 | 47.4 | 42.0 | 46.1 | 43.4 | 47.4 | 425 48.1 
Oo ae aS 22.0 | 19.3 | 21.3 | 19.2 | 20.7) 18.5 | 221 18.7 
GOPUNED...00<6.5<<- é 12.0} 8.5 ed 8.81124) 86/116] g4 
Contract construction.| 4.1 3.2) 5.2] 46] 5.5] 5.0] 6.0 5.5 
Transportation | 3.8 | 3.8 3.7 4.0 3.51 3.81 3.8 3.8 
Mining and quarrying| 3.4 | 38] 3.2] 3.5| 3.2] 37! 31 3.6 
Public utilities | 33] 45) 34) 45) 32) 44) 31) 39 
Insurance. --___. 1.8] 2.7 1.8 2.6 1.6 2.3 16) 20 
Real estate... __- | 1.6] 1.6] 1.7] 1.6] 1.6] 1.5] 16 1.5 
Finance 1.6| 24] 1.6] 23] 14] 19] Lal Lo 
Unclassified _ - | 1.4 1.1 1.5 1.1 17] 1.3] 17 1.3 
Professional service...| 1.1 | 1.0 1.1 1.0 1.1 | 9/ 1.0 1.0 
sd. ee 8 | ) oe oe) 7| .8 8 





| For pa figures and distribution within each indt str} y division, see 
table 2 


groups showed the smallest number of employees 
in the first quarter of the year. 

In nine industry groups, however, the 2 quar- 
ters of highest employment in 1940 were the first 
and the fourth. These groups include such indus- 
tries as anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 
printing and publishing, and educational institu- 
tions, which are most active in the fall and winter 
months. In eight other industries, the second 
and third quarters showed the largest number of 
workers. Among these were industries which 
normally have busy summer seasons—hotels and 
other lodging places, amusement and recreation 
services other than motion pictures, and water 
transportation. in seven other industries, the 2 
quarters of highest employment both occurred in 
the first half of the year. 

The differing proportions of total employment 
and total wages already noted are reflected in the 
figures for average wages by industry. Average 
taxable wages under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance are the result not only of wage rates but also 
of duration of employment in occupations covered 
by the act. Even though an industry has rela- 
tively high hourly wage rates, it may show 4 
relatively low taxable wage for a quarter when 
many employees were on short time because of 
slack business, or when, for any reason, a large 
proportion of the employees were employed only 
part of the quarter. Inasmuch as these short- 
term and seasonal workers are to a substantial 
extent not the same individuals from quarter to 
quarter, they constitute a larger proportion of the 
Con- 
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sequently, the average taxable wage for any year 
js substantially smaller than the sum of the 
quarterly averages. In considering variations in 
average wages from quarter to quarter, it must 
again be noted that the limit of $3,000 a year on 
taxable wages tends to result in higher averages 
for the first and second quarters of the year. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the 
highest quarterly average wage for all employees 
in all industries combined occurred in the first 
quarter of 1940 (table 2). This was the quarter 
of lowest total employment; moreover, there were 
probably fewer short-term employees than in any 
of the other quarters of the year. 

For all industries, the average taxable wage for 
the first quarter of 1940 was $296. The lowest 
quarterly averages were $274 in the third and 
$276 in the fourth quarter.’ Among the 13 in- 
dustry divisions, the highest quarterly average 
wages were in finance and in insurance, and the 
lowest included service, trade, and contract con- 
struction. Only in contract construction was the 
average wage in the first quarter exceeded in the 
fourth quarter. 

Among the 67 industry groups the average 
taxable wages in the high first quarter ranged from 
$578 to $160; and in the low third quarter, from 
$431 to $151. In the first quarter, however, 
only two industry groups with relatively few 
employees had averages in excess of $500, and only 
nine others had averages in excess of $400. In the 
same quarter, at the other extreme, six industry 
groups had average taxable wages below $200. 

The two industry groups with the highest first- 
quarter averages—administrative offices and hold- 
ing companies, and investment banking and secu- 
rity speculation—probably included a substantial 
number of employees who received more than 
$3,000 a year. This fact may account in large 
part for the drop in average wages in the third 
quarter to $379 and $400, respectively. Of the 
nine other industries with average taxable wages 
of more than $400 in the first quarter, only two 
maintained this level in all 4 quarters of 1940- 
street, suburban, and interurban railways and 
city and suburban bus lines, and products of 
petroleum and coal. All but one of the six 





’ Since figures in table 2 are unadjusted, the figures for average wages 
differ somewhat from those in table 1. In the unadjusted data, the third- 
quarter average for the United States was lower than that for the fourth 
quarter, while the adjusted data show the fourth auarter to be lower. The 
absolute differences in the figures, however, are small. 
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industry groups with taxable wage averages 
below $200 in the first quarter continued at this 
relatively low level in the other 3 quarters. By 
the third quarter, however, three more industry 
groups had fallen below $200—amusement and 
recreation and related services not elsewhere 
classified; educational institutions and agencies; 
and personal service. 

Although the quarterly averages in the large 
majority of the industry groups were lower in the 
fourth quarter than in the first, the fourth-quarter 
average was higher in 15 industries. In some of 
these—notably iron and steel and their products; 
nonferrous metals and their products; water 
transportation; general contractors, building con- 
struction; and general contractors other than 
building construction—the increase is clearly 
ascribable to improved business conditions result- 
ing from the defense program 





Employment and Wages by State 


Distribution of the 1940 quarterly data by 
State reveals a marked concentration of covered 
employment in the 3 Middle Atlantic and 5 East 
North Central States (table 3). Together, these 
8 States accounted for 52 percent of all employees 
receiving taxable wages in the first quarter of 1940. 

This concentration may be accounted for in 
part, but not wholly, by the concentration of 
population and labor forc:. These States repre- 
sented 42.4 percent of the 1940 population aged 
14 and over, and 42.9 percent of the 1940 labor 
force as reported by the Bureau of the Census ® 
(table 3). If, in this group, Massachusetts and 
California are substituted for 2 of the East North 
Central States—Indiana and Wisconsin—the re- 
sulting list will include the 8 States which had 
the largest number of employees with taxable 
wages in January-March 1940. These 8 States 
accounted for 58 percent of all covered employees 
in that quarter, as compared with 46 percent of 
the 1940 population 14 years old and over, and 
47 percent of the 1940 labor force. 

From these figures, it is evident not only that 
the leading industrial States included a large pro- 
portion of all covered employees but also that, as 

# In the 1940 census, all persons 14 years old and over who were employed 
or seeking employment during the week of March 24-30, 1940, were included 
in the labor force. These ratios of employees with taxable wages to popula- 
tion and to the labor force are of interest for comparisons among States, but 
must not be regarded as accurate measures of the percentage of covered em- 


ployment within any State. The percentages here shown do not include 
Alaska and Hawaii, for which census data are not available. 
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compared with most other States, a larger propor- 
tion of their working population was engaged in 
employments covered by the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. This conclusion is verified 
when the States are arrayed according to the ratio 
between the number of first-quarter employees 
having taxable wages and the 1940 labor force. 
Showing ratios higher than that for the United 
States as a whole are all the New England States 
except Vermont, all the Middle Atlantic States, 
and all the East North Central States except 
Wisconsin. Only 3 other States—California, Del- 
aware, and Maryland—are included in this group. 
At the other extreme, the States falling in the 
lowest third as ranked by the same ratio include 
6 of the West North Central States ® and 4 of the 
8 Mountain States—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico. In addition, this group in- 
cludes Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, and South Carolina. 

In terms of individual States, the greatest 
concentration of covered employment as meas- 
ured by this ratio is shown for Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts—three highly indus- 
trialized States. The lowest concentration, on 
the other hand, was in North Dakota, Mississippi, 
and South Dakota. The extreme range in per- 
centage of labor force was from 70 in Rhode 
Island to 18 in North Dakota; and in percentage 
of population it was from 40 in Rhode Island to 
9 in North Dakota. 

These State and regional differences result 
chiefly from the exclusion of various employments 
from coverage under old-age and survivors in- 
surance. The States with relatively high ratios 
of covered employment are those in which a large 
proportion of the labor force are employees en- 
gaged in manufacturing, commerce, and mining. 
The States with relatively low ratios are those in 
which workers are predominantly engaged in 
agricultural occupations.” 

The concentration of taxable wages is even 
greater than that of covered employees. In the 
first quarter of 1940, the three Middle Atlantic 
States accounted for 28 percent of all covered 
employees but 31 percent of all taxable wages. 
Similarly, the five East North Central States had 
24 percent of the total number of covered workers 
9 Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

1%” See Slomin, Herman, “State and Regional Differences in Covered Em- 


ployment and Taxable Wages, 1939,"" Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 1 
(January 1942), pp. 35-44. 


but 26 percent of all taxable wages. The pro- 
portion of taxable wages was also somewhat 
greater than the proportion of first-quarter em- 
ployees in the Pacific States. Except New Eng- 
land, where the proportions were the same, all 
other regions showed larger proportions of covered 
employees than of taxable wages. ‘These differ- 
ences are also evident in average wages in the 
various States, and in interpreting them the same 
considerations as those affecting wage differences 
must be kept in mind. 

In 1940, as already noted, usual fluctuations in 
quarterly employment were obscured by the busi- 
ness expansion which accompanied the defense 
program. For many States, the quarterly varia- 
tions in employment are probably not typical, 
and consequently differences among the States in 
extent of variations are similarly affected. A few 
general observations, however, appear to be 
supported by the 1940 data. 

Wide fluctuations in quarterly employment may 
be considered normal in States where in the peak 
quarter a fairly large proportion of all covered 
employment is concentrated in a relatively few 
industries. Where such concentration exists, there 
are less likely to be offsetting fluctuations 
tending to level out total employment from quarter 
to quarter. Wide variations are also typical of 
States which have few manufacturing industries 
and in which a large proportion of all covered 
employees are engaged in such industries as 
mining and the service trades, which are affected 
more sharply by the natural seasons. On the 
other hand, States which have developed many 
diversified manufacturing industries will normally 
show relatively small quarterly fluctuations in 
covered employment. 

It has already been pointed out that for the 
United States as a whole the number of employees 
with taxable wages was greatest in the fourth 
quarter of 1940. This was also the case in all but 
10 States," most of which have comparatively few 
manufacturing industries. The quarter of lowest 
employment, on the other hand, was the first 
quarter in all but 2 States." The increase in total 
covered employment from the lowest to the highest 
quarter was 14 percent for the entire country, and 
among the States it ranged from 6.5 percent in 


1! Maine, Vermont, New Jersey, Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, Utah, 
Nevada, Alaska, and Hawaii. In these States the third quarter showed 
highest employment. 

1” Arizona and Florida, in which the third quarter was lowest. 
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Pennsylvania and New Mexico to 40 percent in 
Oregon.” Next to Oregon, the largest increases 
occurred in Montana (38) and Florida (34). 
There were 5 States, besides Pennsylvania and 
New Mexico, in which employment increased by 
less than 10 percent—New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, Illinois, and Missouri." 

In the large majority of States, average taxable 
wages in 1940 fluctuated in accordance with the 
national pattern. The average was highest in the 
first quarter and, after a second-quarter decline, 
the low point was reached in most States in the 
third quarter (31 States) or the fourth quarter 
(17 States). Although the first and second quar- 
ters showed the highest average wages for the 
year in a majority of the States, the highest 2 
quarters in 11 States were the first and fourth. 
For the entire country, the average wage in the 
first quarter was 8 percent higher than the average 
for the low third quarter. Among the States the 
percentage difference was greatest in Alaska, 
Georgia, Florida, Delaware, and Michigan. It 
was smallest in New Mexico, Idaho, Kansas, and 
Alabama. 

In the high first quarter, average wages ranged 
from $366 in Michigan to $175 in Mississippi. 
The range for the low third quarter was from $458 
in Alaska to $165 in South Carolina. In the first 
quarter, 15 States showed averages of $300 or more, 
but in the third quarter the number had fallen to 
seven. Only Michigan, Ohio, Alaska, and Con- 
necticut maintained averages in excess of $300 in 
all 4 quarters. In the first quarter, 3 States had 
average taxable wages below $200, but in each of 
the other quarters there were 6 such States—Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. 


Distribution by Size of Firm 


A large majority of the 1.8 million employing 
organizations which reported payment of taxable 
wages in the third quarter of 1940 were firms with 
very few employees. About 1.5 million of these 
employers did not have as many as 10 employees 


% This range excludes Alaska, in which the percentage increase of 104 was 
due to exceptional circumstances peculiar to that Territory. 

These percentages are based on the quarter!y data unadjusted for de- 
linquent reporting. It is believed that complete ret<cns would not alter 
materially the relative position of the States in this respect. 

4% Connecticut, Delaware, Montana, Indiana, Oregon, Vermont, Hawaii, 
Maine, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. In Wisconsin and New 
Mexico, the second highest average wage occurred in both the second and 
fourth cuarters. 
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in the last pay-roll period of the third quarter 
(table 5). Approximately a million firms—more 
than half the total—had fewer than 4 employees. 
Only 31,781 firms—less than 2 percentof the total— 


employed 100 or more workers. 
Although the average employer under old-age 


Table 5.—Employing organizations! and taxable pay 
rolls, July-September, and employees in last pay 
period in September, by size of firm, 1940? 
















































































July-September Percent of total 
Employ- |" 1: ~ pot Em- 
Number of em- ees in any oe 
ployees in em- Employ- last pay ees 
ploying organi- ing Taxable pay period of Em- last 
zation 3 Septem- pa 
organi- rolls Ree | ploy- | Tax- ed 
zations ing able Pe Sep- 
organ-| pay |" tem- 
iza- | ro ber 
| tions 
| 
Tete)... 1, 821, 990 $7, 856, 775, 778/27, 641, 263) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
Ee | 26, 781 14, 043, 237 0} «15 2 0 
1-9, total. ._|1, 484,128) 948, 148, 235) 4,305,382) 81.5) 121) 15.6 
RRsat: - _.....| 512,724] 99,645,658} 512,724, 281/ 13) 1.9 
Tcncnecacupmpaed | 314,314] 127,888,320) 628,628] 17.3} 1.6] 22 
EEOC GTE 211, 287| 135, 706,057; 633,861) 11.6) 17) 23 
ie RES 136,851} 123,619,915 547,404; 7.5) 1.6) 20 
CEI: 101, 286) 113,007,006} 506,430/ 5.6, 14) L8 
6... 77,170} 106,212,366) 463,020} 42) 14 1.7 
| aa 61,181) 101, 299,368) 428,267) 3.4 1.3) 16 
_ eekeey 38,787, 74,127,274) 310,206) 2.1 Oo 
_ Ra 30,528} 66,642,262) 274,752) 1.7 9 «#610 
10-99, total..| 279,300) 1,886, 123,799) 7,208,047) 15.3) 240) 26.2 
a 149,072} 508, 184, 307) 2, 009, 8.3| 64) 7.3 
2 yeeeeeaeee- 53,422} 331, 932, 960/ 1,272,523} 29) 41) 46 
7 AA -....| 27,306] 247,566,345) 929,036) 1.5) 3.2) 3.4 
eens | 16,483] 193,264,577} 727, 157 9 25) 26 
50-59. | 41'025| 159,003,344 597,224 ‘6 20| 22 
| eee 7,804) 134,284,335! 507,077 .4 1.7; 18 
I pth cccnaade 5,903; 116,804,706} 438, 213 2 Le 66 
80-89. 4,499) 101,134,646) 378, 807 . foe. eee’ 
IE ddcocdbsonckd 3,696, 93,948,570) 348,342 as 18 
100-999, total.| 29, 408! 2, 022, 419, 645| 7,337,172) 1.6] 25.7) 26.6 
100-199... _....._- 16,520} 607, 132,080) 2, 283, 326 10} 7.6) 8&3 
aa 5,582) 365, 568, 827| 1, 351, 024 3) 47) 48 
300-399... __- 2,730} 255, 962,700) 940, 008 1] 3.3) 34 
400-499 1,588| 197,361,216} 706, 475 a 2.5) 26 
500-5090... ........ 1,018| 157,946,975) 557,107 1 20) 20 
600-699 751| 139,811,649) 485,149) (5) 1.8 1.8 
700-799 485| 104, 412, 251 , 266} (8) 1.3 1.3 
PORE RREN | 441; 114,783,118) 374,351) (5) 1.5 14 
900-999... 293' 79,440,829) 276,466) (5) 1.0) 10 
1,000-9,999, total. 2, 224| 1, 709, 879, 518) 5, 220, 497 1) 21.8) 19.0 
1,000-1,999.......- 1,346) 575, 093, 324| 1, 839, 920 iS 7.44 6.6 
2,000-2,999 - 39 317, 782, 621) j (5) 4.0) 3.6 
3,000-3,999 5} 212,999,895 640,077) (4) 27| 23 
4, ,999__ 159, 493, 757! 468,392) (*) 2.0) 17 
5,000-5, 141, 596,660} 421,155| (8) 18} 18 
6, 90, 563,705} 264, (8) 1.2) 10 
7, 85, 795, 796} 235,530) (8) 1.1 9 
8, 65, 297,141| 188,005) (8) 8 = 
9, 61, 256,619 179,505) (5) 8 at 
10,000 and over. __| 149) 1, 276, 161, 344) 3, 470,165) (*) 16. 2| 12.6 





1 An employing organization includes all establishments reported on 1 em- 
ployer return. 

2 The tabulation from which this table was compiled includes 86.8 percent 
of the estimated number of total employing organizations, 96.7 percent of the 
estimated amount of total taxable pay rolls, and 96.6 percent of the estimated 
total number of employees. 

3 As determined by the number of workers reported in last pay period of 
September. 

¢ Returns show taxable pay rolls during the quarter but no workers in last 
pay period. 

5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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and survivors insurance operates a small establish- 
ment, the typical employee works for a large 
employer. In the third quarter of 1940, almost a 
third of all last-pay-period employees were working 
for 2,373 employers with 1,000 or more employees. 
As many as one-eighth of the total number were 
employed by 149 organizations each of which had 
10,000 or more employees. Firms with 100 or 
more employees accounted for more than one-half 
of all workers in covered employment. The small 
employers with fewer than 10 employees, on the 
other hand, accounted for less than one-sixth of 
the total workers, although these firms represented 
four-fifths of all employers. The figures, more- 
over, would show a heavier concentration of 
workers in the larger employing organizations if 
reporting reflected actual ownership of the con- 
cerns rather than legal taxpaying entities. 

This concentration is even more marked with 
respect to taxable pay rolls. The 149 largest firms 
(10,000 or more employees), with 13 percent of all 
last-pay-period workers, paid 16 percent of all 
taxable wages in the third quarter of 1940. The 
2,224 firms with 1,000-9,999 employees paid 22 
percent of total wages, but had only 19 percent 
of all employees. At the other extreme, firms 
which had fewer than 10 employees paid 12 per- 
cent of all wages although they accounted for 16 
percent of all last-pay-period employees. 

The distribution of pay rolls as compared with 
that of employees suggests a higher wage level in 
the larger firms. Several observations must be 
made, however, in modification of such a con- 
clusion. Most important, perhaps, is the indus- 
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trial distribution of the employers. It is prob- 
able that, on the average, the firms with smaller 
numbers of employees are in industries charac- 
terized by lower wage levels and less stable em- 
ployment, as compared. with the industries in 
which large establishments operate. There is also 
reason to believe that small firms employ a 
relatively high proportion of short-term or part- 
time employees, a situation which tends to depress 
the quarterly average wage. Moreover, in small 
unincorporated firms where the managerial func- 
tion is performed entirely by a sole proprietor or 
by the members of a partnership, the manager’s 
remuneration is often not taxable as wages. But 
in larger firms, which are usually incorporated, 
the active owners as well as the managerial staff 
are employees who receive salaries which con- 
stitute taxable wages. Thus the average wages 
for these larger firms tend to be higher partly 
because of this difference in the form of organiza- 
tion. For these reasons, the present data do not 
permit significant conclusions on differences in 
wage levels due solely to the size of the employing 
organization. 

When compared with the corresponding data 
for 1938 and 1939, the 1940 quarterly tabulations 
of employment and pay rolls under old-age and 
survivors insurance give a striking picture of 
rapid improvement in the labor market. They 
verify, and are verified by, other statistical series 
in this field. As a substantial body of reliable 
data, they provide economists and statisticians 
with an additional tool in the measurement of 
economic trends. 
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BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE + DIVISIONS OF 
OPERATING STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS anp ASSISTANCE ANALYSIS 


Public assistance and earnings under the several 
Federal work programs in the continental United 
States in February amounted to $157 million, 
3 percent less than the January total and 27 per- 
cent below expenditures for February 1941. 
Federal work programs accounted for 46 percent 
of the total expenditures for the month, the three 
special types of public assistance for 41 percent, 
general relief for 12 percent, and subsistence pay- 
ments certified by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion for the remaining 1 percent. 

It is estimated that 10.4 million persons in 4.1 
million different households benefited from these 
payments. The number of persons employed on 
Federal work programs decreased from the past 


month by 62,000. 


The total case load for general relief decreased 
from the previous month by 2.3 percent, the 
number of subsistence payments certified by the 
Farm Security Administration increased by 9.5 
percent, and each of the special types of public 
assistance increased less than 1 percent. 

Jn comparing States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board in February 1942 with 
February 1941, the number of persons receiving 
old-age assistance was larger in 41 States, the 
number receiving aid to the blind, in 27 States, 
and the number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children was larger in 24 States. On 
the other hand, the numper of cases aided under 
the program of general relief was smaller in 45 
States. 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed: 
in the continental United States, January 1933-February 1942! 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by month, February 1941-February 1942! 


{In thousands] 






































Assistance to recipients Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs 
Special types of public Subsist- National Youth Other | ©arnings 
, assistance ence pay- Administration * Federal py 
Year and month Total ments | Civilian Work agency consion ; 
General by omy Conser- | Projects —— tion pro}. 
Old-age |Aid to de- aus arm | 720m, | student | Out-of- |Adminis-| “from | ects! 
assist- | pendent At, Security Corps ¢ work — | tration ¢ emer- 
ance | children Adminis- program pecan el gency 
tration * funds’? 
1941 | 
ae .-| $215,115 $43, 001 $13, 191 $1, 871 $28, 883 $1, 680 $18, 152 $3, 165 $9, 224 $94,009 | $1,849 $113, 790 
RE aN 216, 197 43, 461 12, 767 1, 870 28, 769 2, 049 16, 178 3, 283 8, 929 97, 429 1, 462 111, 136 
open pipdhiniinas aasitneacmen 208, 565 , 884 2, 866 1, 885 26, 279 1, 667 15, 073 3, 352 8, 419 93, 692 1, 448 116, 152 
SE SS ees 198, 988 44,118 12, 858 1, 896 23, 280 75 14, 765 3, 385 8, 129 88, 246 | 1, 336 106, 415 
a : 188, 052 45, 686 12, 803 1, 896 20, 581 1, 670 12, 902 2, 595 7, 992 80, 754 | 1,173 110, 103 
ES 167,063 | 45,333 12, 570 1,889 | 19,828 11, 693 26 7,164 | 67,332 920 119, 282 
SC ES 161, 119 45, 693 12, 573 1, 905 19, 645 442 11, 430 1 7, 307 61, 136 787 129, 808 
i “as” ETS 158, 648 46, 186 12, 562 1,910 18, 546 318 10, 665 150 7, 384 60, 285 | 642 137, 119 
atk tricigticininssecttivoran 161, 397 46, 858 12, 697 1,949 18, 591 37 9, 616 1, 731 7,115 61, 974 404 156, 661 
32 VaCRSSR Se 160, 403 47, 234 12, 843 1, 969 18, 438 509 9, 572 2, 364 7,419 | 659,732 23 167, 074 
dhe nik ctiigiesmcare 169, 540 | 1° 47,306 | 1° 13,026 | 1° 1,983 19, 474 748 8, 448 2, 290 6,849 | 68, 936 480 166, 800 
1942 
OCS 162, 127 47, 925 13, 310 2, 022 20, 163 1, 404 7, 686 | 1, 842 5, 747 61, 775 : 166, 029 
A 157, 287 48, 508 13, 552 2, 010 19, 225 1, 663 7, 133 | 1, 675 5, 492 7, 794 $235 188, 420 

















* Data from the WPA. 


1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, 
’ Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


February ie for January 1934-January 1941, see the Bulletin, Feb- 


ruary 1942, pp. 27. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September * Excluded from total; data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1941 Pp. 50-52. * Beginning with October 1941, represents earnings on projects financed 
Da exclude earnings on regular Federal construction projects. from PWA fundsonly. Data not available for other Federal agency projects 

§ Data from the FSA. financed under Emergency Relief Appropriation acts. (Latest available 
* Data from the CCC. papuaing with July 1941, earnings of persons en- report showed total earnings of approximately $100,000.) 

rolled estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of Because of a change in reporting procedure in Arkansas, no payments or 

one enrolled by ave of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than recipients were ogee for December; payments made on Jan. | had been 
dians and $60.50 for India®s. reported Previously as chargeable to December. 
§ Data from the NYA. 


Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by month, February 1941-February 1942 ' 
{In thousands] 






























































esti undu- _ . Persons employed under Federal work 
ried tal - Recipients of assistance . I Soman al 
| 
Special types of public assistance Cases for | National Youth Persons 
— | Administration$| Other [employed 
— sub- ea a Fed = on 
. . sistence | Civil- Work | (&Cer® | regular 
Year and month Persons Aid to depend- ae payments| ian Proj- | agency | Federal 
House- | in these ent children hk ine |. Were Con- | gt Out-or-| , ects. | Frew cts | construc- 
holds | house- | Old- Aid = || Certified | serva- | G4 ~~" t ~ Admin-| "nanced | tion 
holds age 2 h ee oti t by the tion os -- = a istra- | from projects ' 
assist- A " relic Farm |Corps*| ¥° work tion ¢ emer- 
ance | Fami-| Chil- | °™ Security sell inl genes 
lies dren Adminis- cram | gram , "ae 
tration * | 
| 
1941 | 
ER re 5, 458 15,060 | 2,082 383 924 7 1, 230 58 27 459 482 1,851 797 
ES 5, 360 14, 667 | 2,108 7 935 73 | 1,210 68 244 71 59} 1.718 I 762 
ES 5, 153 13, 896 2, 127 391 942 7 1, 153 5A 228 478 419 1, 575 l 776 
ae 4,913 13, 048 2, 148 393 044 7 1, 038 36 223 462 392 | 1,453 723 
iiiassGhusndetsciessest 4,691 | 12,375| 2.167| 391 te 7 934 40; 195] 357] 384] 15 718 
2 eS 4,145 10, 811 2, 181 388 935 74 876 14 175 5 318 | 1,02 7 758 
SS 4,040 10, 412 2, 195 386 931 74 859 18 171 (*) 315 | 1,01 f 783 
SESE 4, 000 10,231 | 2,205 384 926 75 817 1 159 34 308 | 1,007 ' 835 
ictober _ __ 4, 094 10,272 | 2,214 385 928 76 796 13 144 7 288 | 1,009 { 928 
at 4, 136 10,326 | 2,224 385 928 77 782 16 143 341 303 | 1,027 991 
i ee . 4, 125 10, 331 |" 2, 209 '! 384 924 "76 798 26 126 333 283 1, 023 | 2 977 
1942 
RS Se 4,147 10, 413 2, 240 396 953 78 836 42 115 306 233 995 | 02 965 
Se Nae gaia: 124,120 | 10, 368 2, 241 399 960 78 817 46 107 256 226, 998 | #2 1, 061 
1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, ? Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
February 1941, p. 68; for Jan 1934-January 1941, see the Bulletin, Febru- * Excluded from estimated unduplicated total: data from the Bureau of 
ary 1942, pe. 28-29. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September Labor Statistics. 
1941 Pp. 52. * Less than 500 persons. 
1 Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security ” Preliminary; represents employment on panjocts financed from PWA 
Board. Excludes employed on regular Federal construction projects. funds only. Data not available for other Federal agency projects financed 
3 Data from the (Latest available reports 


under poe pm | Relief Appropriation acts 
showed total employment of approximately 1,000.) 











4‘ Data from the NYA. Beginning with July 1941, number employed on 
out-of-school work based on an average of weekly employment 
counts during month. 

* Data from the WPA. 


" Because of a change in reporting procedure in Arkansas, no payments or 
recipients were reported for December; payments made on Jan. | had been 
reported previously as chargeable to December. 

"? Preliminary. 
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at Table 3.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
es —— » ‘ . » 
: by the Social Security Board, by month, February 1941-February 1942! 
Number of recipients Amount of payments to recipients 
Vane anil wiinathn | Aid to dependent 
rnings Old-age wane Aid to Total Old-age asuiioe Aid to 
egular assistance eS ee | the blind assistance - ildren the blind 
deral | Families | Children | 
struc- | | 
n proj- ———— i a = a ee ee ee ne = 
cts § 1941 
February 2, 084, 874 371, 040 898, 619 | 49,248 | $57,153,447 | $43,068,075 | $12, 928, 408 $1, 156, 964 
March 2, 110, 971 375, 608 909, 825 49, 37! 57, 186, 736 43, 528, 447 12, 496, 492 1, 161, 797 
April 2, 130, 645 379, 650 916, 798 49,549 | 57, 713, 691 43, 951, 948 12, 595, 815 1, 165, 928 
May 2, 151, 518 380, 831 918, 595 49, 700 57, 944, 086 44, 186, 359 12, 582, 640 1, 175, 087 
a June 2, 170, 489 379, 605 916, 789 49,817 | 59,466,477 | 45,754,779 | 12, 532, 362 1, 179, 336 
July 2, 184, 792 376, 148 909, 567 49,878 | 58,871,288 | 45,403,047 | 12,297,714 1, 170, 527 
13, 790 ‘August 2, 198, 037 374, 403 905, 543 50,208 | 59,243,460 | 45,761,626 | 12, 297, 580 1, 184, 254 
11, 136 September 2, 207, 969 372, 267 900, 962 | 50, 421 59, 742, 123 46, 255, 607 12, 292, 786 1, 193, 730 
16, 152 October 2, 217, 082 380, 742 919, 395 | 51, 783 60, 761, 210 46, 927, 289 12, 602, 746 1, 231, 175 
06, 415 November 2, 227, 248 381, 128 919, 818 52, 191 61, 309,910 | 47, 302, 808 12, 759, 790 1, 247, 312 
10, 103 December ? 2, 212, 157 380, 943 918, 942 | 51, 462 61,611,444 | 47,375,030 12, 983, 664 1, 252, 750 
19, 282 1942 
29, 808 January 2, 243, 158 393, 109 947, 970 | 53, 094 62, 544, 104 47, 994, 615 13, 271, 190 1, 278, 299 
37, 119 February 2, 244, 365 396,417 | 954, 863 53,454 | 63,382,095 | 48,578,185 | 13, 511, 395 1, 292, 515 
5B, 661 
67, 074 
66, 800 1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. previously as chargeable to December. This correction represents a change 
1 Because of a change in reporting procedure in Arkansas, no payments in reporting procedure for this State. 
were reported for December; payments made on Jan. 1 had been reported 
), 029 
88, 420 
Chart 2.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
“od United States, January 1933-February 1942 
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Table 4.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by month, 
February 1941-February 1942! 




















Number of| Number of participants * | Value of sur- 
Year and month areas plus-food 
included * a | stampsissued 
} . 
a | 
February - ...-..-- 265 986, 363 3, 108, 600 | $7, 201, 683 
A 288 1, 152, 990 3, 703, 100 8, 934, 051 
CL 307 1, 22h, 768 3, 830, 900 | 9, 547, 251 
iiiideeebes 346 1, 230, 000 3, 968, 900 | 9, 902, 603 
Se iiccinknainnes 363 1, 213, 111 3, 925, 000 | 9, 950, 959 
Se ti erenathncan 374 1, 184, 490 3, 821, 600 9, 998, O88 
August. ........... 388 1, 152, 431 3,706,800} 9, 782, 709 
September__.__._- 389 1, 122, 628 3, 598, 200 | 9, 645, 306 
October ........... 390 1, 083, 306 3, 447, 700 | 9, 078, 800 
November.___._-. 390 1, 061, 094 3, 331, 300 8, 803, 766 
December._______. 398 1, 044, 201 3, 459, 400 9, 395, 102 
1942 
January.........-.. 399 1, 095, 636 | 3, 528, 100 9, 428, 392 
February *......--- 1, 307 1, 114, 746 3. 585, 000 9, 590, 711 





' Data exclude persons receiving commodities under direct distribution 
abe te of the Surplus Marketing Administration and value of such com- 
modities. 

*Through January 1942, an area represents a city, county, or group of 
counties; beginning with February 1942, represents a county or a city. 

4 Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsistence 
Payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general relief; 

ersons certified asin need ofrelief and employed onor awaiting assignments 

© projects financed by the WPA. Includes for | area (Shawnee, Okla.) some 
low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 who have been 
eligible to participate since October 1939. 
‘ Preliminary. 


gs U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tion. 


Chart 3.—Special types of public assistance and gen- 
eral relief: Payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1936-February 1942 
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Table 5.—General relief: Cases and payments to cases 
in the continental United States, by State, Feb. 
ruary 1942! 












































Percentage change from— 
Num- Aver- ee 
ber of | Amount | age January February 
State cases of pay- pay- 1942 in 1941 in— 
receiv- | ments to | ment ee ie A 
ing cases per Bie ~ 
relief case | Num- Amount | Num Amount 
| | ber of | of pay- | ber of | of pay- 
| cases ments | cases | ments 
i ' ' — 
Total 2. 817,000 $19,225,000 $23.53 | —2.3 —4.7 |—33.6 —33.4 
a -----| 2,271 20,045 | 8.83) +.1 +.8 | —3.6 —48 
Arts.........| £921 54,373 | 19.27 | —2.5 —8|-84)| +in¢ 
7a. |} 3,924 23, 957 6.11 —1L4 —1.6 |—10.7 —4.6 
Calif -.-| 31, 647 690, 068 | 21.81 | —2.0 —3.6 |—62.3 —~70.9 
Colo.3._......| 13,382 | 261,522 | 19.54 | +5.5 +6.9/-11.9} +339 
SOE. wccenta | 7,158 206, 865 | 28.90 | —3.0 —7.1 |—44.¢ —40.7 
aS | 740 15, 830 | 21.39 | —3.5 —5.1/-31.9] 329 
> Susrsashos 1,977 | 49,602 | 25.09 | —3.1 —2.7| -83 =7,§ 
Fla. . arn 58, 480 | 7.20 | +3.7 —21 18 +1.9 
_ | 6,085 44,022; 7.23) —.9 +.9 | - +4.3 
Idaho ¢ 1, 304 18, 843 | 14.45 | —1.4 —.9 |—44.2 ~47.5 
li} . 99.051 | 2,378,359 | 24.01 | —1.7 —3.2 —3 —36.3 
St deaeteaaees 25, 961 401. 202 | 15.45 | —6.2 8.8 ) —35.4 
ee | 19,308 328, 769 | 17.03 | —2.7 —4.0 |—2R ¢ ~4 3 
Kans | 11,471 207,618 | 18.10 | —7.4 —5.9 |—29.6 ~18.6 
Ky somone SMe |S Se ea 
DE: cosecnehes | 11, 904 193,601 | 16.26) +.4 +.9 (8 +25 
Maine__..._- | §,629 | 132,121 | 23.47 l—€71 -—@1/—4.91 <bee 
Saar 7, O80 160,848 | 22.72; —.8 —1.4 |—18.3 —16.4 
Mass 35, 560 | 925,191 | 26.02 | —3.6 | —10.1 |—28.7 —23.4 
| 
aS | 37, 823 asa, 184 | 23.38 —1.1 —4.5 24.8 —19.6 
aes | 23, 542 561,486 | 23.85 | —2.3 —3.0 2 —%9.1 
Miss nonsoesl 680 2,764 | 4.06 | —2.9 +1.8 |—25.8 +29 
SRP BARES 16, 362 258, 871 5.82 | —1.3 +1.7 |—33.7 —%.3 
Mont....... | 3,116 51,914 | 16.66 | —7.5 —6.0 17 —19.3 
ease | 6,945 86,316} 1243/-30) —5.5 »| oR 5 
Nev | 485 | 6,944 | 14.32 | +4.8 +. 1 —3.4 —9.8 
cS awe }$3,800 | £92,000 |....... < 
N. J. 4. ----| 23, 730 583, 628 | 24.59 | —3.2 4.7 4 —34.4 
N. Mex.’ 1,323 13, 750 10. 39 2.5 4.4 |—28.0 —12.7 
N. Y__.__..../9173,285 | 6, 883, 351 7.99) —2.5 —3.2 —2.7 — 26.2 
| ae 4,655 32, 614 7.01 | —3.5 —3.9 |—17.5 —10.3 
N. Dak...... 3, 233 48, 679 15.06 | —87 |) —13.7 |—13.5 —41 
ENE | 45, 752 918, 857 | 20.08 | —1.5 —3.3 |—39.9 —33.5 
__ =a 9. 682 49, 054 (*) (*) —7.9 ’ —11.8 
eae 5,911 114,793 | 19.42 | —6.0 —5.7 |—33.5 —18.7 
SARS 79, 868 | 1,440,186 | 18.03 | —3.2 —11.9 |—47.6 —57.7 
a 3, 57 149, 949 | 41.96 -.4 —19 Ht) —5.6 
|: ere 2, 389 20, 229 8. 47 — 4 +18 1+11.5) +15.3 
> See 3, 969 59,407 | 14.97 |+12.2 | +7.4 |—22.6 | —17.2 
Tenn $2,700} 816,000 /_.___. ao ae S ncactetis 
, SEE! 8, 882 80, 489 9.06 | —1.7 | —4.5 —20.9 —13.0 
Ree 4, 229 113, 261 | 26.78 | —6.2/ ~—11.5 —20.0) —4.0 
_ Shs 1, 584 27, 659 7.46 | —2.7 —4.3 |—33.1 —20.6 
, weeetex 5, 240 56,024 | 10.69) 41.2) +41 |—13.7 —4.9 
. BARES 8, 425 182,383 | 21.65 | —6.2 —6.6 —47.2 —2.2 
, i ee 15, 982 182, 297 | 11.41 | +4.7 +6.2 |+31.7 +68, 3 
. ete 22, 945 534, 244 | 23.28 | —2.7 —8.0 |—38.8 —2.3 
Wr iesdsasea 1, 147 19,836 | 17.299) +11) +4.6 |—23.6 —16.3 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-42. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an 
estimated number cf cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or 
burial only and total payments for these services in 3 States have been ex- 
cluded, an estimated number of cases aided and total payments to these 
cases aided by local officials in Rhode Island have been included, and data 
on cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

3 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only, and total payments for these services 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. 

4 Estimated. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

? jo ad ny en only; excludes program administered by loca! officials. 

* Inclu cases receiving medical cal care only; number believed by State 
esency to be insignificant. 

epresents 3,831 cases aided under program administered by State 
board of public welfare, and 5,851 cases aided by county commissioners; 
amount of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage 
change in number of cases cannot be computed. 

1” State unemployment relief program cele It is estimated that, in addi- 
tion, 1,100 cases received $19,000 from local officials. 

| Comparable data not available. 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and pay- 
ments to recipients, by State, February 1942! 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, February 1942! 



















































































ea 
Percentage change from— Percentage change from— 
Aver- Aver- 
. age January 1942 February Inm.| Amount] age January 1942 | February 1941 
Num- Amount pay- hal 1941 in— Num of pay- pay- in— in 
State oar ane ment State pon ments to | ment 
' ae or athe per recipi- per . 
ents | recipients | rocipi- | Num-|Amount| Num-| Amount ents | “ents | recipi-| Num- Amount| N°™-| amount 
ent ber of of | of ent | ber of | ‘or pay- —? of of pay- 
recip- pay- recip- pay- recipl- recipi- 
| ients | ments | ients | ments ents | ™&D'S | ents | ments 
<<< = ‘. —_——— : 
Total 2. |2,244,365 |$48,578,185 | $21. 64 +0.1 +1.2 | +7.6 +12.8 Total. .../77, 993 |$2,011,127 |$25. 79 | +0.3 —0.6 | +6.1 +7.4 
Ras sace 20,765 | 188,401] 9.07] () +.1] +2.5 +1.5 Total, 44 
Alaska ee. 1, 579 | 46,229 | 29,28 +.6 +.9 | +1.0 +4.3 States ? (53, 454 | 1,202,515 | 24.18 | +.7 +1.1 | +85 +117 
Soe 9,339 | 320,562) 34.33 +.5 +.7 | +87 +33. 1 a=; egy 
24,949 | 208,049 8.34) —.4 —.3 | —2.1 +4.7 OS ee 628 5,682 | 9.05 | —1L1 —.7| +2.4 +3.1 
ee 158, 590 | 5, 783, 428 | 34.47 +.1 (*) +3.9 +.1 ,” Res FE 13,217 | 30 —12 —L1] +42 +26. 4 
$42,968 |#1, 756,821 | 40.89] (4) +24.3 | +2.7 +3.2 , eee 1, 152 11,121} 9.65; —.1 —.1 | +3.6 +7.9 
Conn.....-| 17,744 517,426 | 20.16 —.6 —.1 |] +15 +16.4 Calif#......... 7,294 | 341,478 | 46.82 | +.4 +.5| +.1 —2.5 
Del_.------ 2,412 | 30,338 | 12.58 | —1.4 re —1.6 +8.3 ame gecceeesee po yt bs = +? bd hb PEt 
peosee | 3,587 04,151 | 26.25; —.1 ; +4.1 +7.0 onn ‘ —3. —4, andl, 
Ny pines | 39,403 | 551, 237 13.99 | +.7 $1.3 | 44.7 +15.4 D.C 261 8,081 | 30.96 | +.8 +.9/+17.0} +284 
: | | | Fla. 2, 721 40,492 | 14.88 | +12 +2.1 |+10.3 +22. 2 
Se 60,601 | 526,396} 869 | +2.7 +3.5 |+44.3 +50. 8 Ga 1, 88 21,366 | 11.36 1420] 4281/4352) +43.3 
Hawail....| 1,788 | 24,168 | 13.52) —1.1 +1.3| —.6 +5.8 Hawaii 76 1,198 | 15.76) (4 (4) (4) (4) 
Idaho..... 9, 802 225,369 | 22.99] +.2 +.5 | +7.0 +9.3 Idab $81 a.s7o | 22.98 7 4.51 47 44.9 
Dialdasees 149, 766 | 3,785,019 | 25.27] +.2 +1.4 | +4.4 +18.0 aho , 57 . =. . . . 
ind Fae | 70,148 | 1,327,261 | 18.92 | +.2 +1.0| +4.5 +8. 4 Rapiiriie 7,544 | 218,049 | 28.90 | —1.1 | —11.6| —1.9 —4.8 
lowa....-- | 56,838 | 1,205,472] 21.21) —3/ (@) | +.6 +2.6 ” =a 2,356 | 50,382 | 21.38) —.1 (8) —2.0 +19 
Kans...... | 30,972 | 723,369 | 23.36) +.4]) +1.7/4+100|) 426.7 Iowa 1,547 | 40,569 | 26.22) —.2) 423/420] +119 
ae 59.693 | 562,009} 9.41 —.3 | +.5 |+10.5 +16.4 Kans 1, 345 82, 711 24. 32 —.8 —.2| —3.5 +9.4 
a | 35, 620 | 473,442 | 13.29 —.1] +,.2 +1.9 +3 8 La 1 311 22, 275 16. 99 +1.2 +1.4 |+10.6 +12.4 
Maine.....| 15,359 | 323,909 | 21.09 +.8/} +1.0 |+19. 0 +-20. 7 + a 1 = + 540 2 ~— = =. “Ke 
ae 7, 178 320, 589 18. 66 —.5 -.1 | —§ 1 =-,6 Mass 1, 154 7,814 | 24.10} +.2 +.7 —.3 +2.0 
Mass......| 87,585 | 2,610, 456 29. 80 —.4 +.1 +.9 +3. 2 Mich 1, 383 34, 863 | 25. 21 +.7 +1.3 |+20.3 +28. 5 
Mich..... 93,295 | 1, 706,021 18, 29 —.1 +.6 |+17.0 +-26. 9 
Minn......| 63,570 | 1, 402, 461 22. 06 (4) +31 +1.2 +5.3 Minn 1,011 27, 328 7.03 +.3 +. 4/| +4.3 +6. 7 
Miss....... 27,726 | 249,894) 9<.01| —.2 +.2 7.9) +125 mg l,i = oma 10.28 | +1.5 +2. 2 |+27.7 +55. 6 
Mo........| 116, 884 | 1,535,807] 13.14] —.4 +.1 7.0 —21.3 0 4 80, 900 |.......|.-..-.- conn vesslesseranivecnvanes 
ao 12,508 | 271,197 | 21.68 | —.1 +.5 | +2.0 +12.1 Mont- 303 7,211 | 23.80 | +5 . +7.2 |+32.9 +47.8 
Nebr..... 29,812 | 698,995 | 20.09 +.2 +.3 | +44) +8. 2 Nebr 742 15, 673 | 21.12 —.7 —.2| +48 +7.6 
Nev...... 2, 247 67,527 | 30.05 | —1.1 —.5 | —23) +105 Nev #7 980 | 36.30} (*) (4) © | © 
N. H-- 7, 27 162,995 | 22.41] +.1 +.4| 47.9] +126 . y ns ve = . =% ba =i bat 
‘ ’ -, -, - -, 
30, 589 685.760 | 22.42) —.4 Se oe +3.5 N. Mex 229 4,210 | 18.38 —.9 —.5 | +18 —1.8 
5, 050 80,778 | 16.00} —.1 —.1 | +2.6 | —6.3 N 2, 816 77,880 | 27.66 | +.4 +.6 | —18 +6.9 
eon | ariel isl @ | aslaer | Ts; N.C 2,204] 33,163] 15.05) 41.2| 4125/4164] +17. 
e500 | Iai | isanl +3 +'3 $5.2| 4135 N- Dak , 132 | 3,085 | 22 19 +15 +.8 |-39.3] —37.6 
90 577 | 2.313.335 | on7a | “1143: iio... 993 | 82,083 | 20.56] —. +.4| —13 +2.0 
= 742 oo 398 19 = ° 1 | ri : 3 : G : Okla | 2,184 46, 303 21. 20 —.5 +2.1 +.6 +34.9 
1 928 |” 402. 118 » 44 +.3 | 47 +9, 9 | +15. 3 Oreg | 474 12, 717 26. 83 —.2 +. 7 +3. 7 +11 4 
100, 686 > 208, 379 | 2 g1 —,8 | By 9 ee: 3 +4, 3 Pa... 13, 928 418, 683 | 30.06 (’) +.7 +4.0 +4.4 
7,414 | '165,701| 2235) +.4| +41.7/+47.0| +4101 R. 1. 99 2, 163 | 21.85) (4) (*) () (*) 
is ve el) icteric i 8 o 810 8,640 | 10.67] +.5 +1.8 | +6.9 +8. 4 
20, 059 210, 582 ). 50 .6 2. 6.9 | 7.0 8. Dak 250 3, 758 | 15.03 | +.4 (7) —5.7 —17.6 
14, 898 ona 400 | . ro | r ; | % . = | bane if Tenn 1, 568 19,075 | 12.17 | —L.8 +2.8 | —5.0 +3.7 
36, 505 392.471 | 10.75 | —3.6 | -.7| -9:2 —3.5 Tex 2 448 56, 268 | 23.01 |4122| 41.5] @ © 
85, 123 | 3,187,637 | 19.30 3] +17 f , , ral. 
a70| sort? | gtel oil ‘acilens| es | Uteb........- 178| 4,802 | 26.98) +.6/ +11]-48| +10 
5, 502 | 95, 410 7341 —2 | 2) ake aie i _ a 3, 584 | 22.12) —.6 —.7 [411.7 +14.7 
ier | sora) wm! —3| Lelace . ae (1,075 | 13,867|/1290] @ | +427} 438] +462 
63,632 | 2.118.727 | 33.301 4.2 | dalesea| +1278 REDS: 1,040 | 36,931 | 35.51] +.2 +.3} —.8| +4133 
99783 | 305,855 | 17.38/416| +422/4227| +508 W. Va.........| 986 | 21,587 | 21.89] +.8 +.7 |+17.2| +440 
Ra 4 971 688 | 93.3 ae "es | 49 wy Wis. ae 46,400 | 24.02 | —1.0 —.7) —4.1 —1L6 
54,441 | 1,271,655 | 23.36] —.1 +.3 | +1.6 +4.8 IS...... ’ nl Rages 4 : 
3,578 | 87,513 | 24.46) +2] +.8 | +3.1 +5.1 Wyo........-.-} 138 8, 592 | 26.03 | +.7 +.2 | 42 —8.6 








' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

1 All 51 States have plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Includes $140,618 incurred for payments to 3,437 recipients 60 but under 65 
years of age. 


Bulletin, April 1942 
454936—42-__3 

















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State ioe from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. Delaware and Alaska 
do not have programs for aid to the blind, and information on status of pro- 
gram in Kentucky is not available. 

4 Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

3 Includes program administered under State law without Federal par- 
ticipation. 

4 Not computed; less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Estimated. 

? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* No program for aid to the blind for February 1941. 

* No change. 
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Table 8.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 19421 



















































































ee 
Number of recipients Percentage change from— 
ase imental plead cones o 
Amount of Average January 1942 in— | February 1941 in— 
State payments to — i = a 
Families | Children | recipients family | Number of recipients | 4 pout | Number of recipients | sails 
Bie wee gee S.A eee “ae 
Families Children | P89Y™€DtS! Families | Children | Payments 
| 
| | i 
a 400, 264 | 963,821 | $13, 593, 647 $33. 96 +0.8 | +0.7 | +1.8 | +4.2 | $3.8 427 
Total, 47 States ?_............-.- 396,417 | 954,863 | 13, 511, 395 34. 08 +.8 +.7 +1.8 +6.8 | +63] 445 
i rricntrcannscnonnnanesenanain 5, 737 16, 470 80, 539 14. 04 -1.7 —1.5 —.1 —2.6 | —3.5 | “aa 
Alaska 390 3210 °S, Ge j.....- . ‘ - sd | | 
2, 398 6, 414 80, 481 33. 56 —1.3 —1.3 1.1 —2.6 1.2 | rer 
6, 277 16, 152 90, 569 14. 43 +.9 +.7 +1.2 —.3 9 +49 
eae 14, 674 35, 092 748, 647 51. 02 —1.3 —.9 +2.4 | 6.6 6.7 | +6 
Colorado.__....... REE EAE EL 6, 186 15, 248 190, 367 30. 77 +.9 +.8 +1.1 —1.6 | 1.¢ kei 
nn “GANS Ae 1, 213 3, 180 55, 536 45.78 +8.8 +6.7 +10. 3 ‘—10.3 +28 1446 
PE RAE E GS. 559 1, 636 18, 725 33. 50 —1.9 | —2.2 —2.3 | —6. 1 1.3 | 75 
District 0 ot Columbia.__--_-__- 1,117 3, 253 41, 005 | 36.71 | +3.0 +3. 3 +3.6] +19.0 14.6 | +154 
(MSS a aS 5, 404 12, 920 127, 692 | 23. 63 —1.2) —.6 | —.5| +25. 1 19.2 | +33.9 
| | | | 
OE ee ee 4, 591 11, 248 102, 047 22. 23 +.2 +.4 +8 —7.0 | —9.4 | —58 
EES 1, 018 3, 215 38, 717 38. 03 —3.4 —3.7 —3.2 —17.4 — 20.0 } —14] 
a A a a ae ee 3, 100 7, 898 | 97, 169 | 31. 34 +.5 +.8 +1.3 | +3.8 +5.6 +9.9 
| SG RPA EERIE 21, 971 49, 471 703, 942 32. 04 +14.0 +14.0 $14.7 | 4+194.8 |) £42000) 44318) 
RT, aE 15, 497 22, 218 467, 918 30. 19 -.4 —.5 —.1 —10.2 0 52 
a S$, 263 7, 286 | 61,042 18.71 —.3 —.5 —.6 —8.2 | —4 —{4! 
EN TET, 6, 684 16, 060 232, 757 34. 82 +.1 +.1 +1.5 2.3 +4.7 +18 9 
TESST 3 380 31,200 | Nc SEE ‘ é - are. 
EE 15, 318 38, 826 409, 058 26. 70 —.3 —.6 (*) +.3 —4.5 +1] 
ER ea 1, 784 4, 866 72, 473 40. 62 —.3 —.2 —.4 +12.3 +21.3 +159 
ha bitincnarcnbeeaoenes : 5, 921 16, 377 193, 753 32. 72 -.1 +.1 +.2 —15.5 12.7 —IL5 
Sa 12, 446 30, 447 728, 968 58. 57 +.1 —.1 +.4 —2.4 3. —28 
| lil ie RRR RI Ee al 21, 451 49, 954 921, 926 42. 98 —.3 —.5 —.2 +6. 2 | +3.3 +121 
A ATTA Ee 9, 279 22, 072 323, 327 34. 85 +.4 +.5 +.5 - 7 | 3 -,] 
RAE RR 2, 644 6, 809 53, 434 20. 21 +.9 +.7 +.8 () (”) 
Missouri. ...._..____ SATB AE 14, 207 32, 518 329, 941 23. 22 =,3 ag =, 4 +7.4 | 1 “16.3 
ES ERR ge 2, 639 6, 496 80, 484 30. 50 +.7 +.5 +1.2 +2.8 3.6 | +7.4 
Nebraska *.______ 5, 737 12, 837 180, 977 31. 55 —.2 —.3 —.4] —.6 | —.3| os 
Nevada.......___- we 114 3 2,810 24.65 (*) —2.2 +.6 | +6.5 | $ +84 
New Hampshire... 771 1, 943 35, 967 46. 23 +2.4 +3.1 +3.1) +28.6] 29.3 +314 
| 
New Jersey --...._... mad 9, 189 20, 902 | 291, 014 31. 67 —1.4 —1.8 —1.6 | —17.7 17.2 —17.0 
| -  Saae SEOGHEEAS 2, 272 6, 633 | 60, 839 26. 78 —.3 +.1 —.2| +8 +11 +10,2 
New York.__....__. TERESI 30, 169 59,691 | 1, 493, 267 49. 50 +.4 +.4 +20! 11.6 11.0 —6.6 
North Carolina __ ae 9, 990 23, 559 | 169, 735 16. 99 +.3 +.1 +.) +24 ag fy 43.6 
SIS 2, 511 6, 970 | 79, 420 31. 63 +.4 +.1 +.4 | 23 $2.5 440 
Ohio - - bad malt 11, 815 31, 057 | 457, 821 38. 75 —.9 —.6 —3.0 | 1 1 +6 
Okishoma_. ‘ s FSS 19, 757 45, 459 | 403, 217 20. 41 —.6 —.5 +1.6 | 2.6 3.3] +42] 
Oregon ___. alte 2, 121 5, 006 93, 819 44. 23 +.9 +.8 +1.4 6.1 $6.7 | +16.1 
Pennsylvania. ERIE 54, 963 137, 952 2, 149, 016 39. 10 —1.9 —1.8 +1.8 | —7 —7.1 —B.6 
Rhode Island 1, 273 3, 5! 61, 150 48. 04 =.2 -.7 +1.7 | —.9 28) +40 
South Carolina eh 3, 966 11, 597 65,108 | 16.42 —.6 -.9 -_ 7.5) +259] +253 
South Dakota.___. eS 1, 806 4, 247 51,617 | 28. 58 +.7 +.9 +1.0 +69. 6 +65. 4 | +83. 5 
Tennessee... __. f PERS 14, 087 34, 905 263, 766 18. 72 +.3 +.1 +.4 2.1 8 | -1.2 
| * A ae 4,614 9, 821 94, 567 | 20. 50 +64.9 +66. 5 +66. 1 (7) ; 
SS ES Sere 4, 034 10, 530 176, 838 43. 84 —.8 —1.2 —.3 +4.3 | 1.9 | +21.0 
Vermont ....____- SET GAS 730 1, 955 24. 0009 | 32. 89 +1.0 +.8 +1.7 $17.6 | 13. 6 | +19.2 
GR ARR tas ese 4, 928 14, 293 100, 556 20. 41 +1.5 +11 +2.8 +20. 8 16.9 | +21 
Washington-.- IPR IIE ES 5, 209 12, 561 215, 612 41.39 —.5 —.6 +.5 | +4.3 | +6. 2} +34.7 
CREATE E: 11, 659 31, 076 356, 366 30. 57 +3.3 +3.2 +3.7 | +32. 6 | +30. 7 +718 
LETTE 11, 919 27, 444 471, 389 39. 55 | —.3 —.2 +.7 | —6.0 —4.8 | -17 
ERROR 775 2, 027 25, 850 33. 35 | -.5 | =.§ —5| +56 +11.0 | 40.5 
1 For definitions of —— see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
in italics represent programs administered under State laws from ’ No approved plan for February 1941. Percentage change not computed, 
State and/or local funds without Federal cipation. since = administered under State law without Federal participation 
3 Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. was not State-wide. 
§ Estimated. ‘In addition, in 64 counties payments amounting to $12,231 were made 
4 No approved plan for February 1941. Percentage Ae = od based on pro- from local funds without State or Federal participation to 692 families in 
gram administered under State law without Fed tion. behalf of 1,623 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these 
5 Includes program administered under State law without Federal partic- families also received aid under plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
{pation. o change. 
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: Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
ine if by State, January 1942! 
{In thousands} 







































































—— — 
° Assistance to recipients Earnings of persons aw Federal work 
| | — - ———}- - 
‘mount = / Special types of public | Subsist- National Youth Other Roominae 
of , assistance ? ence pay- Administration Federal = 
1yments State Total | ments enc lar Fed- 
——————— certified Civilian |---| _Work asa eral con- 
————, General | '}, the Conser- Projects nanced struction 
Aid to relief y vation Out-of- | Adminis- projects 
+2.7 Old-age “7 : Farm Student : from 
x Ans depend- | Aid to Pic Corps school tration 
“a assist | ent chil- | the blind pen fl eee oe — 
vasbedagl | dren tration program funds 
i ‘i a a eS adalat 
+.5 | Total. : $162, 127 $47, 925 $13, 310 $2, 022 | 3 $20, 163 $1, 404 $7, 686 $1, 842 $5, 747 $61, 775 $253 $166, 029 
+4.9 | —— - on 
+8 | Alabama --| 2, 262 188 81 6 20 128 305 40 159 1, 334 2 7, 225 
be Arizona | 929 318 81 13 55 34 126 8 21 ) Sa 
141 Arkansas... a 1 209 90 11 24 49 285 17 101 a) iene 3, 754 
—7.5 California -_. --| 11,054 5, 783 731 340 716 123 168 u4 174 Se 22, 489 
+15.4 Colorado : _.| 2,860 1, 413 188 21 4245 10 73 24 56 819 11 
+33.9 | Connecticut ..................| 1, 203 518 50 6 223 (5) 12 15 45 cS 2, 532 
Delaware i 167 31 eee 17 () 5 3 12 | ae 491 
—5.8 | District of Columbia 604 94 40 & | eer 29 12 21 338 13 4,202 
—i4.) Florida ‘ 2, 407 544 128 40 60 15 148 17 98 i =e 2,728 
. aah? Georgia 2, 047 508 101 21 44 294 340 49 206 «| eee 1,784 
18.1 | 
5,2 Idaho...... -" 830 224 06 7 #19 11 35 10 33 7 eR 238 
—4.2 Illinois. - 12, 023 3, 732 614 247 2, 456 4 254 123 332 4, 192 69 3, 616 
+18.0 Indiana 3, 876 1,314 468 5 4440 1 91 39 136 | Se 2, 708 
ootnges Iowa 2, 765 1, 205 61 40 343 2 65 33 119 ee 675 
+11 Kansas 2, 326 711 229 33 221 5 91 30 102 905 |}... 974 
+159 | Kentucky 2, 552 559 jf 5 Seat 7 50 11 426 36 139 (a... ..... 1, 296 
I Louisiana . as 2,713 473 409 22 192 63 240 47 103 | Se 2,127 
~11.3 | Maine. . . > ie R68 321 73 25 145 2 24 10 74  ) =e 1,697 
—2.8 Maryland ‘ 1, 134 321 193 14 163 1 51 17 63 ?) = 4,413 
+12.1 Massachusetts ’ 7,479 | 2, 607 726 2 1,029 (8) 71 61 201 > . Se 7, 193 
=] 
(7) Michigan _- 6,191 | 1, 695 924 34 926 13 206 65 211 | ee 1,774 
— 16.3 Minnesota 4,615 | 1, 400 322 27 579 21 213 50 121 < | eee 1, 501 
+7.4 | Mississippi 1,773 249 53 13 3 29 289 33 91 1,013 2, 196 
—6 | Missouri 4.715] 1,838 330} 78 254 12 291 53 95| 2063) 3, 078 
+8. 4 Montana 1, 085 | 270 80 | 7 55 12 71 12 27 552 |... J 136 
+314 Nebraska 1, 884 | 597 182 16 91 7 66 25 67 821 13 214 
Nevada 154 | 68 3 1 7 (‘) 14 1 3 87 |... i 258 
—17.0 | New Hampshire 855 162 | 35 ® 103 1 7 8 19 212 2, 000 
+10.2 New Jersey 3, 877 654 206 18 *612 (5) 73 32 96 2, 065 1 10, 339 
ry New Mexico 843 81 61 4 13 4 144 8 38 476 15 172 
+4.0 New York 18, 711 3, 249 1, 465 77 6, 798 6 238 162 589 6, 136 2 7, 160 
+.6 North Carolina , . 2, 390 400 169 33 34 28 272 177 1, 22 (5) 2,624 
+421 North Dakota ts 834 172 79 3 5% 2 85 15 49 372 |... ¥ 22 
+16.1 Ohio : 8, 442 3, 308 72 82 950 3 227 99 243 3, 034 24 6, 603 
—3.6 Oklahoma. . siibus 3, 827 | 1, 470 397 45 53 13 355 45 157 1, 291 1 1,973 
+4.0 Oregon 1, 268 | 488 93 13 122 18 36 17 37 a 5, 357 
Pennsylvania 11, 257 2, 291 2,110 416 1, 636 6 347 130 333 3, 987 1 10, 169 
+25, 3 Rhode Island 730 163 60 2 | | eee 9 21 1 1, 895 
+83.5 South Carolina ‘ 2, 228 206 65 & 20 332 191 27 96 1, 190 92 3, 498 
a 2 South Dakota 999 283 5) 4 55 Q 113 19 39 sk 25 
) 
+21.0 Tennessee - - . 2, 302 395 263 19 715 7 322 34 152 1, 095 ee 4, 690 
+19.2 Texas_. 7, 443 3, 133 57 50 &4 85 590 112 327 {| ies 8, 330 
+221 | Utah. 1, 197 397 177 5 128 2 30 14 32 404 7 1, 627 
+34.7 Vermont... 306 95 24 4 | 29 2 9 a 16 A et ES 2) 
+718 | Virginia 1, 381 | 206 98 | 14 | 54 2 247 37 130 | 11, 212 
“Li j Washington 3, 549 2,111 215 | 37 | 195 14 59 23 89 _ | Sees 5,941 
+05 | West Virginia 2, 569 387 343 | 21 172 2 189 31 130 1, 204 799 
Wisconsin 4, 065 1, 268 468 | 47 580 18 140 46 153 . } aes 778 
Wyoming 277 87 26 | 4 19 3 17 4 16 102 (®) 78 
mputed, | 
cipation | 1 See footnotes to table 1. 5 Less than $500. 
| 1 Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from * Data represent approximately 70 percent of total expenditures; exclude 
re made | State and/or local funds without Federal participation. assistance in kind and, for a few counties, cash payments. 
nilies in + Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 1 Estimated. 
of these payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial in 3 States have been * State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
y Board. | excluded and an estimated amount expended by local officials in Rhode * State unemployment relief program only; it is estimated that, in addition, 
j Island has been included. $22,000 was expended by local officials. 


‘Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial. 
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Table 10.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 


continental United States, by State, January 1942! 






















































































Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
Cases for National Youth Persons 
Special types of public assistance * which sub- Adininistration Other |employed 
sistence CSF Federal | on regu- 
State Cases | payments | Civilian Projects | agency | lar Fed- 
Aid te Spent ——- —— Conser- , Admin- projects eral con- 
D genera. tified by vation | g . Out-of- | istration | financed | structio; 
—- a relief the Farm Corps a a school from em- projects. 
ance blind Security program work ergency 
Families | Children Adminis- program funds 
tration 
2, 239, 781 395, 823 953, 466 | 77,648 | 3 836, 000 42, 485 115, 029 305, 830 233, 489 995, 402 1,923 | 964,77 
2,7 6,839] 16,727} 635| 2,280 1,983] 4,537] 7,028| 7,108| 23,323 | 21 82,00 
9, 295 2, 429 6, 498 405 2, 893 1, 866 1, 997 1, 256 vy 3, 836 | 5, 241 
25, 037 6,222] 16,036] 1,153 3, 978 1, 472 4, 237 3, 816 5,311 | 21, 382 | | 28. 544 
158, 478 14, 864 ,403 | 7, 268 32, 205 5, 545 2, 518 13, 470 6, 969 38, 975 | 102, 782 
42, 951 6, 130 15, 129 635 | 412,689 321 1, 104 3,914 2, 400 11, 378 67 3, 409 
17, 856 1,115 2,979 215 7, 376 1 174 2, 234 2, 133 3, 939 13, 613 
2, 446 570 t |) eae 767 3 7 410 577 1, 202 4, 130 
3, 589 1, 084 3, 150 259 CS ) == 429 1, 202 843 4, 273 80 | 21, 083 
39, 115 5, 468 12, 992 2, 688 7, 825 226 2, 206 3, 269 4, 390 21, 506 19, 995 
59, 034 4, 581 11, 200 1, 843 6, 142 6, 097 5, 063 9, 648 9, 308 23, 810 | 16, 133 
9, 783 3, 084 7, 835 283 | 41,322 250 531 1, 665 1, 334 6, 068 1.317 
149, 510 19, 278 43, 393 7,631 100, 747 224 3, 778 18, 913 11, 304 4, 774 611 | 18, 910 
69, 986 15, 562 32, 384 2, 358 427, 671 31 1, 359 7, 7i1 5, 635 22, 692 15, 439 
56, 990 8,274 7,325 1, 550 19, 845 64 970 5, 267 5, 472 14, 817 10, 157 
30, 838 6, 680 16,050 | 1,356 12, 390 176 1, 357 5, 234 4, 310 15, 878 | 7,611 
59, 868 * 380 ° |) eae #4, 700 133 6, 345 7, 219 6, 159 24, 787 8, 687 
35, 646 15, 359 39, 066 1, 205 11, 854 1, 528 3, 576 7, 048 4,842 22, 137 | 16, 7 
15, 235 1, 789 4, 878 1, 081 6, 033 44 358 1, 603 2, 522 3, 054 | 8, 656 
17, 265 5, 925 16, 360 642 7, 139 26 753 2, 518 2, 203 4, 795 22, 809 
87,912 12, 436 30, 479 1, 152 36, 905 3 1, 063 8,174 7, 248 35, 91 | 35, 539 
93,423} 21,513] 50,208| 1,374| 38, 235 255] 3,050] 9,808| 6,942| 32,800 | 11, 282 
63, 546 9, 239 21,968 | 1,008 24, 087 484 3, 201 8, 132 5, 108 28, 426 | 10, 148 
27, 780 2, 621 6, 764 1, 239 7 649 4,313 6, 486 4, 701 20, 130 | | 16, 207 
117,308 | 14,255] 32,600 | #3,040| 16,578 415| 4,326] 8,351 4,152] 34,642 | S| 22,616 
12, 520 2, 620 6, 465 2s8 3. 421 1, 120 2, 038 1, 173 7, 067 | | 823 
29, 759 5, 747 12, 871 747 7, 163 260 996 4, 084 2, 875 14, 022 106 1,78 
2, 273 114 269 26 463 5 215 221 17 os: 1,73 
7, 265 760 1, 885 337 3, 989 2 108 1, 066 727 3, 444 9, 353 
30, 697 9, 322 21, 236 736 | 424,516 G 1, 088 6, 493 346 27, 420 4] 47, 647 
5, 056 2, 278 6, 628 231 71, 291 123 2, 182 1, 347 1,729 7, 464 90 | 1, 304 
] 
121, 699 30, 058 59,476 | 2,806 | 177,742 132 3, 542 26, 048 20, 610 82, 076 | 14 40, 960 
39, 035 9, 965 23, 524 2,177 4, 823 396 4, 052 9, 353 7, 644 23, 640 | 1 | 18, 456 
9, 485 2, 502 6, 966 137 3, 540 43 1, 308 2, 064 2, 078 6, 909 | 272 
139, 638 11, 918 31,243 | 4,002 46, 471 85 3, 371 14, 833 8, 336 48, 863 | 111 44,411 
77, 829 19,880 | 45,691 | 2,194] 10, 430 316 5, 358 7.651 6, 011 26, 506 | 12] 11,288 
21, 872 2, 102 4, 964 475 6, 288 606 542 2, 569 1,617 5, 632 | 24, 464 
101, 480 56, 055 140, 494 | 18, 931 82, 489 209 5, 160 22, 303 12, 347 64, 200 | 15 | 58, 464 
7, 387 1, 275 3, 582 101 | a 1M 1, 263 930 3, 893 | 9, 132 
19, 940 3, 989 11, 702 806 2, 398 14, 430 2, 849 5, 108 4, 224 21, 866 703 | 21, 997 
14, 930 1,704 4, 208 249 3, 538 1,772 3, 872 1, 830 7, 446 | 345 
| 
37,862} 14,048] 34,870] 1,507| £2,7 102 4, 797 7, 032 7,002 | 22,879 | 30, 656 
162, 953 2, 798 5, 898 2,179 9, 040 2, 173 8,775 16, O81 14, 664 59, 116 57,777 
14, 757 4, 065 10, 663 177 4, 509 33 460 2, 202 1, 545 6, 166 79 | 9, 567 
5, 512 723 1,940 163 1, 628 17 127 773 618 2, 030 246 
20, 203 4, 855 14, 134 1,075 5, 171 33 3, 678 6, 500 5, 811 12, 216 58, 051 
63, 487 5, 235 12, 642 1,038 8, 983 454 7 3, 601 3, 538 10, 700 | 2, 721 
22, 418 11, 292 30, 116 978 15, 270 21 2, 811 5, 340 5, 406 22, 502 | 4, 300 
54, 475 11, 952 27,486 | 1,951 23, 586 385 2, 121 7, 984 5, 693 21, 945 5, 223 
3, 570 779 2, 037 137 1, 135 110 262 638 742 1,719 2 692 
1 See footnotes to table 2. * Estimated. 
'F in italics represent pi administered under State laws from ? State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 


igures 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an esti- 
mated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 
only in 3 States has been excluded, an estimated number of cases aided by 
local officials in Rhode Island has been included, and data on cases aided in 
Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

4 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only. 

§ Excludes cases receiving assistance in kind only and, for a few counties, 
cash payments. 


* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

* Re mts 3,713 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of | me ic welfare, and 6,717 cases aided by county commissioners; amount 
of duplication believed to be large. 

'@ State unemployment relief program only; it is estimated that, in addition, 
1,100 cases were aided by local officials. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


e¢ REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments, February 1942 


Despite the release of thousands of workers 
upon the cessation of automobile and light-truck 
production after the first of February, employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries turned slightly 
upward during the month, reversing the trend of 
the previous 3 months. Sharply accelerated 
hiring schedules in the major war industries, 
together with upturns in several seasonal indus- 
tries, were sufficient to overbalance conversion 
and priority disemployment, according to esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Although 
manufacturing employment increased only 0.4 
percent over January, the progress of the war 
program and of the conversion from civilian to 
military production is reflected in the increase of 
1.4 million workers employed in manufacturing 
this month compared with February 1941. Out- 
standing increases in employment were recorded 
in the shipbuilding, aircraft, ordnance, and 
machinery industries. 

Total civil nonagricultural employment de- 
clined slightly, however, the decrease of 29,000 
from the January level bringing the total to 39.8 
million. While the decline was partly seasonal 
in character, the major decrease occurred in auto- 
mobile retail establishments as a result of freezing 
and rationing orders. Employment in automo- 
tive retail sales fell 10 percent from January and 
was 22 percent below the level a year earlier. 
Displacement among automotive salesmen has 
had a particularly severe effect, since a large pro- 
portion of these workers are not qualified for 
available war-production jobs. Some of those 
with mechanical aptitudes have enrolled in defense 
training courses to prepare themselves for pro- 
duction work, while others have been absorbed 
into other selling fields, such as insurance, but a 
substantial number may remain unemployed for 
an indefinite period. 

While additional lay-offs of at least 85,000 
workers in automobile plants brought the total 
number unemployed in the industry to about 
150,000, the peak of conversion disemployment 
seems to have been passed. Conversion, comple- 
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tion of new plants, and the expanded hiring rate 
in many war industries have combined to keep 
the actual number of lay-offs below previously 
anticipated levels and to provide reemployment 
opportunities far sooner than had earlier been 
expected. 

These developments are corroborated by the 
decline in unemployment compensation claims and 
benefits from January to February. Although 
partly due to the fewer working days in the month, 
the 2.9-percent decline in benefits paid out, the 
42-percent drop in initial claims, and the 11-per- 
cent decrease in continued claims probably re- 
flected also a sharp reduction in the number of 
separations from employment as well as the reem- 
ployment of many persons who had been out of 
work in January. Man-weeks of unemployment 
among insured workers totaled 4 million during 


February, of which 3.3 million were compensated; 
‘in January, there had been 4.5 million man-weeks 


of unemployment among insured workers, of which 
3.5 million had been compensated. At least 1.2 
million persons drew unemployment compensation 
during February, approximately 30 percent of the 
4 million estimated by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration as being unemployed during the month. 
Among the largest groups drawing benefits were 
the covered workers in the silk-hosiery industry 
of North Carolina and in the automobile industry 
of Michigan and Indiana, and automobile and 
refrigerator salesmen. 

Construction activity was at a relatively low 
level in many sections of the country because of 
both seasonal factors and restrictions on residential 
building. Sharply increased employment is antic- 
ipated, however, in the spring, when the construc- 
tion of shipyards, airports, military establishments, 
factories, and defense-housing projects will require 
thousands of building-trades workers. In some 
areas, particularly in the South and West, diffi- 
culties in recruiting a sufficient number of skilled 
construction workers are already anticipated. 

Although weather conditions kept agricultural 
employment at the same level as on February 1, 
the total of 1.9 million hired hands engaged in 
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Table 1.—Summary of employment security operations, 

















February 1942 
Percentage change 
Numbe — 
umber or 
Item amount 
January | February 
1942 1941 
activities: 
Initial claims (local office) ! daa 620, 270 —41.7 
Continued claims__...............-. 4, 108, 347 —10.5 +14 
Waiting-period_............... 686, 934 —37.3 —9.3 
Compensable____........ 3, 416, 413 —2.1 +3.9 
Weeks compensated ._.........._-. 3, 351, 440 —5.7 +2.8 
unemployment.____._._. 3, 095, 838 —3.4 3.8 
Part-total unemployment !.__. 91, 261 | 
‘artial unemployment ?______. 162, 153 | aS 
Gross benefits paid i neauuencn i amamedes $39, 883, 617 —2.9 +15. 2 
Net benefits paid since benefits 
first payable.....___.....__-...... $1, 769, 347, 664 |........._}_.-._ 
Number. of benefit recipients: 
— 7 individuals during 
wap avanes toes] “BUG8| | 3| aa 
average for month... .. 4 +5. +3.9 
Placement vities: 
ea 426, 009 —2.6 +3.8 
po _ SD 23, 151 —27.7 — 46.6 
Nonagricultural ¢____.__..___.. 402, 235 —.6 +9.7 
Applications (new .7 i eumeenee). ad 1, 531, 757 —21.7 +11.5 
Active file, Feb. 28, 1942...__..___- 4, 888, 000 —.2 —4.2 











! Excludes Alaska, for which data were not reported. 
* Excludes Rhode Island and South Dakota, for which data were not 


re} 
Pieclades Hawaii, for which data were not reported. 
‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii, for which data were not reported. 


farm work on March 1 totaled some 4,000 more 
than a year earlier, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Much of the advanced 
hiring has been prompted by concern over the 
spring labor supply. While farm-labor needs will 
increase as a result of the expanded agricultural 
production program, previously existing surpluses 
are being drained by the drift of rural workers to 
war industries and by selective service certifica- 
tions. To meet these needs, more women, older 
workers, school children, WPA workers, and mem- 
bers of various minority groups probably will be 
hired. To attract the necessary workers, wages 
are being increased and better living quarters pro- 
vided, and the Farm Security Administration is 
setting up additional camps for migratory workers 
in several areas. 

Munitions plants, shipyards, and aircraft firms, 
moving toward capacity operations, are rapidly 
absorbing a large proportion of the local semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor supply. With the 
completion of new ordnance and aircraft plants 
in the interior of the country, increased local 
employment opportunities are reducing out- 
migration from some of the labor-reservoir regions. 
Migration from rural areas to centers of war 
construction and production is continuing, how- 
ever, and is creating serious problems in many 
small communities that are quite unprepared to 
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accommodate any large influx of workers. De- 
spite the completion of defense-housing projects 
in many localities, acute housing shortages stil] 
exist. These shortages are being intensified as 
result of tire rationing, since workers who have 
been commuting long distances to work are seek- 
ing to move closer to their places of employment. 
Transportation problems are becoming increas- 
ingly serious. Traffic congestion and overtaxed 
public transportation facilities, as well as in- 
adequate housing, are already increasing labor 
turn-over and causing workers to refuse jobs in 
overcrowded communities. 

Critical skills are becoming increasingly scarce 
in many regions as hirings are stepped up. Yet 
there is still discrimination against certain groups 
of workers who might add substantially to the 
labor supply. Although the War and Navy 
Departments have nearly always permitted em- 
ployers to use aliens, in many localities alien work- 
ers are experiencing great difficulty in getting jobs. 
Prejudice against Negroes, various religious mi- 
norities, and WPA workers still prevents the most 
effective utilization of the national labor reserve. 

Vocational training programs are becoming 
increasingly important as the supply of skilled 
labor dwindles. In-plant training, the retraining 
of displaced workers, and the instruction of fore- 
men in the training of workers are receiving par- 
ticular emphasis. In areas of labor stringency, 
some employers are paying a small weekly wage 
to prospective employees in training courses, but 
the retraining program is not yet large enough 
to meet foreseeable needs in such temporary 
labor-surplus areas as the Great Lakes region. 

With serious shortages of labor existing in more 
than a hundred highly skilled occupations and 
general shortages of male labor appearing or an- 
ticipated in a growing list of communities, pre- 
liminary steps are being taken to ensure more 
efficient use of the Nation’s labor force. On the 
recommendation of the Office of Education War 
Commission, secondary schools in various areas 
are accelerating the graduation of students who 
are needed to fill job openings. A central labor 
recruiting office for the aircraft industry in Los 
Angeles is being opened by the United States 
Employment Service. A survey is being made of 
the railroad industry, calling for estimates of ex- 
isting and anticipated labor shortages. Further- 
more, the farmers of many agricultural States are 
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considering cooperative pooling of workers, in- 
creased mechanization, and the use of school youth 
during the summer vacation season. 

Training and employment of women are ex- 
panding steadily but at a slow rate. In its ex- 
ploration of employment possibilities for women, 
the Bureau of Employment Security estimates 
that of 1,858 essential occupations in 21 war in- 
dustries, about 370 present a physical barrier to 
the employment of women. More extensive uti- 
lization of the female labor reserve will probably 
depend, however, on the development of greater 
stringency in the supply of semiskilled and un- 
skilled male labor. 

An occupational questionnaire listing 35 profes- 
sions and 190 technical skills will be distributed 
shortly to all men who registered for selective 
service on February 16. This census will guide 
the local draft boards in determining whether a 
man may be more useful to the war effort in his 
civilian occupation. It will also indicate to the 
United States Employment Service what workers 
with essential skills are not yet being adequately 
used in the war effort, because they are working 
either in civilian production or in occupations 
below their highest skill. 


labor Available in Selected Defense Occupa- 
tions in February 1942 


In February, for the fifth successive month, 
public employment offices recorded a rise in pri- 
mary registrations of fully qualified and available 
job seekers in 623 selected occupations. The in- 
crease of 59,800 from mid-January to a total of 
390,000 on February 14 was, however, smaller 
than the previous month’s increase. More than 
23,500, or about two-fifths of the total rise in reg- 
istrations, took place in Michigan, where auto- 
mobile workers were being displaced. Registra- 
tions of building-construction workers increased 
by 18,900. It is likely that during the coming 
months the number of primary registrations in 
the selected occupations will decline. The bulk 
of the lay-offs in the automobile industry had 
taken place by February 14, warmer weather will 
probably enable many building-trades workers to 
return to work on construction projects, and in- 
creased hiring is anticipated in all war industries. 

In all the occupational groups listed in table 2, 
there were more workers available for referral on 
February 14 than on January 17. The building 
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trades, with 140,000 primary registrations, ac- 
counted for more than a third of all workers in 
the selected occupations. There were approxi- 
mately 60,000 more construction workers regis- 
tered in February than in September—the first 
month for which comparable data are available. 
The nonconstruction occupations had 250,000 
primary registrations in February—40,900 more 
than in the previous month and 108,000 more 
than in September. The 80,500 registrations in 
the vital metal-fabricating, machining, and finish- 
ing occupations, a fifth of all primary registrations, 
were 13,200 more numerous than in the previous 
month and double the number in September. 
Approximately 81,500 primary registrations were 
in the assembly, installation, and inspecting cate- 
gories—17,300 more than in January. 

In almost all the 623 occupations, more job 
seekers were available for referral than in January. 
The large gains, however, continued to take place 
in the automotive and construction trades, in 
which there were already more than sufficient 
numbers of registrants to meet anticipated needs. 
Such occupations included forming-press opera- 
tor, punch-press operator, single-spindle-drill-press 
operator, metal finisher, subassembler, automobile 
mechanic, bricklayer, carpenter, and plasterer. 
In the highly skilled aircraft, machine-shop, and 
shipbuilding ‘‘shortage’’ occupations,’ increases, 
where they did occur, were negligible. Since the 
declaration of war, expansion in anticipated 
demands for labor in these occupations has been 
increasing the disparity between the number of 
workers who will be needed and the number who 
are available. However, in critical occupations 
demanding less skill, such as aircraft sheet-metal 
worker, engine-lathe operator, milling-machine 
operator, aircraft riveter, detail and final assem- 
bler, are welder, and airplane mechanic, for which 
training had been expanded extensively, many 
additional new workers were reported available for 
referral in February. 

In 42 States, more primary registrants were 
available than in the previous month. Michigan 
had 62,200 primary registrants on February 14, 
23,500 more than on January 17. The other 
Great Lakes States also had large increases in 
registrations, thus causing an even greater con- 

1 Occupations in which the total number of fully and partially qualified 


registrants in the public employment offices was insufficient to meet esti- 
mated needs. 
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centration of the total available supply of assembly — trants in New York (table 2) consisted of building. 
und metal-working job seekers in this region, as _— construction workers, although all the other ocey. 
shown in table 3. These workers, to a large _ pational groups except the electricians and textile 
extent, cannot be considered as available for work and garment workers also showed increases, [py 
in other localities, because it is expected that they Missouri, relatively large gains in the assembly, 
will be needed in the Great Lakes States when _ building-construction, and installation, mainte. 
the conversion of the automobile industry is nance and repair groups accounted for the major 
completed. part of the increase of 3,300 registrants. About 

Nearly half the increase of 3,900 primary regis- 80 percent of the 2,500 additional primary regis. 


Table 2.—Primary registrations of fully qualified and available job seekers in 623 selected occupations, by State 
and occupational class, February 14, 1942 


[Corrected to Mar. 17, 1942] 


















































Total Tech- Installa- Ip ild | 
nical, Hot- Cold- Metal Metal tion, | Electri- | Textile, | “N° 
Social Security Board profes- | metal metal Bane a finish. | ASsem- | mainte- | cians | garment, mg 1 
region and State Num. | Pereent-| sional, fabri- fabri- i i bly nance, and and || oun other ! 
ber | Sse dis- and cating | cating 8 ng and related | related — 
tribution | kindred repair a 
Total, 49 States____|389, 947 100.0 7,772 15, 232 27, 728 21, 253 16, 267 44, 834 32,148 | 12, 489 24,004 |140,235 | 47,985 
Region I: | 
onnecticut............| 2, 658 Py 43 58 188 242 125 128 107 | 70 473 | 989| 
sina bccedenonse 1, 443 4 13 49 14 42 20 44 152 41 214 688 166 
Massachusetts _-..____. 8, 824 2.3 203 253 314 441 242 430 713 162 1,672 | 3,413 981 
New Hampshire --_.__. 819 on 13 25 3 18 18 19 117 35 67 397 107 
Rhode Island __........ 2, 586 -7 47 54 48 111 66 65 158 32] 1,434 424 | M7 
Verment Sp 572 on 25 9 15 22 7 22 &2 25 50 267 78 
ew ba EE 40, 331 10.3 856 719 2, 099 1, 343 817 2, 573 2, 674 | 2, 040 2,855 | 19,437] 4,918 
oll 8 18 23 19 12 46 41 | 19 310 9 
2.7 269 274 677 439 285 S44 663 | 229 1,952} 3,691) 1,28 
44 371 047 | 925 1, 128 450 1, 514 | 1, 261 654 2,412 | 5,080) 220 
i 73 15 66 “4 7 93 49 64 44 830 | 101 
.4 26 56 140 45 81 204 102 | 33 129} 556 24 
16 50 75 124 49 43 9 344 | 126 920} 3,731| 54 
9 42 74 130 49 28 118 318 | 139 373 | 1,817) 48 
¥ RB 52 162 135 76 238 205 274 154 130 | 1,103 | 344 
aS 6, 317 1.6 113 286 284 160 162 412 518 | 235 218 3, 232 697 
DMichigan............. 62, 205 16.0 324 3,512 | 10, 100 6, 934 6,965 | 14,776 1,828 | 704 4,057 | 5,410] 7,506 
he + + alee EO , 237 5.2 392 1, 203 2, 640 1, 659 1, 363 2, 556 1,311 529 551 | 5, 230 | 2, 803 
n b | 
nois_.... 23, 504 6.0 784 1, 609 2, 261 1, 971 1, 359 2. 470 1, 941 737 527 | 6,204) 3,861 
EELS 15, 860 4.1 381 879 1, 577 1, 658 1, 105 2,7 1,115 468 118 | 3,375 | 2,456 
Wisconsin.__.....__. 10, 394 2.7 181 457 687 §31 4 2, 386 628 314 112 | 3, 265 1,411 
Region VII 
Ala a 4, 932 1.3 24 240 7 49 65 188 297 04 835 | 2,548 520 
lhe sid ibinmmadie 749 1.7 140 151 144 51 271 573 204 137 | 4,328 682 
ss SSS 8, 913 2.3 164 254 227 172 107 72 823 249 1,936 | 3, 664 $45 
M SRE 4, 242 1.1 35 81 78 53 96 105 303 98 127 | 2,7 470 
South Carolina___.___.. 2, 961 Pe 14 34 30 17 16 44 203 47 660 | 1,688 8 
Temmessee............-- 4, 444 1.1 45 281 188 123 93 344 420 125 423 | 1,689 708 
Region VIII: | 
ae 5, 261 1.3 86 199 238 171 85 366 584 266 30 | 2,691 SAS 
Minnesota_.-........... 7, 2.0 246 216 400 189 93 41 937 280 98 | 3, 856 932 
Nebraska. -............. 3, 505 9 147 92 204 129 10 297 508 179 10 | 1,633 P) 
North Dakota._....._. .2 15 28 21 16 1 31 149 38 o| 87 31 
South Dakota......___. 1, 925 5 57 67 36 43 10 87 259 93 1} 1,191 81 
Region IX: 
CO EE 7, 439 1.9 155 198 139 138 189 459 862 368 37 | 3,912 982 
a TT 1.5 123 201 289 206 55 672 1, 156 273 22] 2,438 62 
I 14, 652 3.8 356 580 1, 196 745 601 2, 406 2, 141 548 160 | 4,001 1, 858 
Oklahoma............. 7, 167 1.8 164 279 181 243 53 771 1, 084 316 113 | 3,121 842 
Region X: 
a 2,417 .6 34 28 7 40 30 132 217 84 28 | 1,485 302 
New Mexico... _...__. 1, 4 26 28 20 31 5 82 215 53 16 | 956 167 
itiicccesensuases 20, 490 5.3 514 453 597 661 255 2, 306 2, 460 750 420 | 9,840) 2,2 
Region XI: | 
I i batsivatinnapepiincieie 1, 823 5 46 73 135 84 29 179 375 123 14 | 595 170 
 “SERSRSUES 3, 011 .8 101 112 67 42 14 194 342 111 1, 733 21 
eS TE 1,172 .3 27 32 22 19 17 170 | 170 | 51 1 43 10 
Montana............- 97 3 17 29 27 13 9 85 | 153 | 34 7 9 
( reeeeeeansght 1, 903 5 39 113 37 29 3 142 185 | 80 24} 1,123 128 
Wyomin ERIE 778 .2 22 28 11 14 1 57 94 26 0| 478 a7 
ion +4 | 
a 21, 299 5.5 768 438 704 802 499 2, 246 2, 148 | 859 478 | 9,513 2,84 
TSR 1 15 9 1 8 2 24 22 25 1 153 a 
RRC 3, 478 .9 53 95 57 57 102 139 | 558 | 113 Al | 1,644 509 
Washington._......___. 4, 614 1.2 73 152 113 54 171 332 544 | 192 38 | 1,988 057 




















1 Includes inspecting, testing and adjusting, woodworking, chemical, and miscellaneous occupational classes. 
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Table 3.—Primary registrations for specified occupa- 
tional groups at public employment offices in selected 
areas, February 14, 1942 
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| Great Lakes States ! 






































i 
| Total, 49 : All other 
States | States 
Total Michigan 
Occupational | Ee . 
u | 
ane Per- | Per- Per- Per- 
| Nam- cent | Num-| cent |Num-| cent | Num-| cent 
ber of | ber of ber of ber of 
total | total total total 
| | | 
Total, all groups..|389, 900) 100/132, 300) 34/62, 200 16) 257, 600 66 
Hot-metal fabricat- 
pee 15,200} 100) 7,700} 51] 3,500} 23) 7,500) 49 
Cold. metal fabri- 
cating... ...| 27,700} 100} 17,300} — 62/10,100| +36) 10,400) 38 
Metal machining...| 21,300} 100] 12,800] 60] 6,900} 32) 8,500) 40 
Metal finishing.....| 16, 300 100} 11, 200) 69, 7,000 43) 5,100 31 
‘Assembly. ...---- 44, 800) 100| 24, 900) oo/14, S06 33 19,900) 44 


1 [linois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 





trations in California were of building-construc- 
tion workers. Decreases were evident in the 
metal-working, assembly, and inspecting categories 
in this State. In the New England States, the 
number of available workers continued to be small. 
There was an increase of only 880 primary regis- 
trations in these six States, of which three-fifths 
were in the building trades. 


Placement Activities 


The increasing tempo of war production failed 
to halt the regularly recurring January-February 
decline in placements by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Nonagricultural placements of 
402,000 (table 4) in February, however, repre- 
sented a drop of only 2,400 (0.6 percent) below 
January, as compared with declines of 11,500 
(3 percent) in 1941 and 20,200 (10 percent) in 1940. 
The remainder of the 426,000 jobs filled by public 
employment offices during February were in 
agricultural occupations. These placements were 
28 percent fewer than in January in contrast to 
January-February declines of 76 and 34 percent, 
respectively, in the past 2 years. 

Nonagricultural placements increased, how- 
ever, in half of the 20 leading industrial States. 
Moreover, all nonagricultural placements were 
9.7 percent above the February 1941 number and 
were nearly double the number in February 1940. 
Most of the large industrial States, and Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Utah as well, reported 
substantial increases over February 1941. In 
Arkansas, there were four times as many nonagri- 
cultural jobs filled this year as last, while in Ala- 
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bama, Mississippi, ant Utah such placements 
more than doubled. 

Continually expanding employment opportu- 
nities under the war-production program and an 
increasing use of public employment office facilities 
are reflected in the ever-greater number of non- 
agricultural placements. In the first 2 months of 
1942, such placements totaled 809,000, an increase 


of 62,700 over the number in the same period last 
year and of 373,000 over that in the first 2 months 


of 1940. 

The bulk of the 23,200 farm-work placements in 
February was concentrated in four States. Two- 
fifths of them were in Texas, while Arizona, 
California, and Arkansas together accounted for 
more than one-fourth of the total. The total 
number of agricultural jobs filled in the first 
2 months of 1942 was only 55,200, in contrast to 
119,000 in the corresponding period of 1941. 
Most of the decline was confined, however, to 
Arizona, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 

After expanding for 2 successive months, the 
active file of individuals registered for work at 
public employment offices decreased slightly in 
February (table 5). At the end of February the 
file held the applications of 4.9 million registrants, 
10,700 fewer than a month earlier. Except for 


January, this level was the highest reached since 


July 1941, but was 4.2 percent below the level at 
the end of February 1941. 
The file in Michigan continued to mount 


Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1940-February 1942 
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sharply upward as temporarily disemployed auto- month and 92,100 above the same time a year ago, 
mobile workers registered for unemployment com- Although the number of male job seekers jn. 
pensation. The Michigan file totaled 240,000 at creased 12,800 over January to 3.5 million, they 
the end of February, 25,400 above the previous were 8 percent fewer in February than at the 


Table 4.—Summary of nonagricultural and agricultural placements, by State, February and January-February 1942 
[Corrected to Mar. 23, 1942] 

















































































































Total Nonagricultural Agricultural 
Ls 
February 1942 as February 1942 ate oe February 1942 Ist 2 months 1949 
“ao = bien Percentage Per- Percent: Per- Percent Per- 
a n ercentage e age . 
change from— —- change from— — change from— centage = 
Num- Num- | “2808e | Num- Num- | °28nge| Num-| | «Num-| Change 
from from from of 
ber ber ist 2 ber ber ist 2 | ber ber 1 all 
Jan. | Feb. aw Jan. | Feb. ine Jan. | Feb. monins| Place: 
o4 q 
1942 | 1941 1941 1942 | 1941 1941 1942 | 1941 194) | Ments 
Total!__.........../426,009 | —2.6 | +3.8 |864,613 | -—0.2 |402,235 | —0.6| +9.7 |808,799 | +8.4 |23,151 |—27.7 | —46.6 |55,191 | —53.8 64 
Region I: 
Connecticut__........ 8,782 | —.1 | +19.8 | 17,570 | +224] 8,7 +.1 | 4+20.2 | 17,440 | +22.6 59 |—16.9 | —18.1 130 | ais a 
i. 3,588 | +1.9 | +81.1] 7,110 | +87.1 | 3,539 | +1.7 | 481.2] 7,020 | +87.4 49; () | (?) 90 | +63. 6 1.3 
Massachusetts ____-- 8,914 | +3.7 | +40.7 | 17,513 | +40.2 | 8,893 | +3.7 | 440.9 | 17,472 | +40.4 21; () (2) 41 (2) ‘9 
New Hampshire ___-. 1,711 |—13.9| —9.7] 3,699} —3.5] 1,689/-128] -—9.5| 3,627] —43 22] (3) () | 72] @& 19 
Rhode Island _ __..._. 2,407 | —3.3 | +40.7| 4,895 | +43.0 | 2,404 | —3.3 | 440.8] 4,889 | +43.0 3) (2) 6} @ | ‘I 
vermont bppenseseoes 707 | -6.9| —7.8 i —13.7 679 | —7.2| —7.2] 1,411 | —141 23] (4) (?) 6 | —1.8 3.8 
im il: 
ow York Shain 48,429 | +4.8 | +40.1 | 94,642 | +35.9 | 48,251 | +4.9 | +40.6 | 94,262 | +36.3 178 |—11.9 | —25.2 | 380 | —19.7 4 
n Pd | 
Se 984 |~30.9| —21.3| 2409| —25 —31.0| -20.8| 2407| —20 1} @ ® | 2) @ 1 
New Jersey _ _._..__. 15, 367 | +1.7 | +35.0 | 30,481 | +27.3 | 15,313 | +1.7 | +35.5 | 30,368 | +27.8 54 | —8.5| —30.8 113 | —36.9 4 
Peaneyivenis es 21,345 | +4.2 | +47.3 | 41,828 | +36.8 | 21,248 | +4.3 | +47.3 | 41,616 | +36.6 97 |—15.7 | +47.0 212 | +87.6 5 
n : | | | 
District of Columbia_| 5,161 |—14.9 | +21.0 | 11,223 | +21.5 | 5,159 |\—14.9 | +20.9 | 11,218 | +21.4 2} @ | @ 5} @ | @ 
Maryland._...._.___. 070 | +1.7 | +38.4 | 12,037 | +32.7| 6,017 | +1.3 +37.9 | 11,956 | +329 53 | (3) } ® 81 | +3. 7 
North Carolina. __...| 11,891 | —9.8 | —68.3 | 25,073 | —58.3 | 11,524 |—10.2 | —69.0 | 24,353 | —59.1 7 | +40) +188 720 | +29.0 2.9 
eta 7,206 | +.9| —27.2| 14,347 | -17.4| 7.172] +.7| —27.4| 14,297| -17.5| 34) @® () 50 | (2) 3 
West Virginia aia 2,235 |—16.8 | —37.3 | 4,921 | —23.1 | 2,231 |—-16.7 | 37.2} 4,910 | —23.0 4; @ | @® 1] (?) 2 
nv: | | 
Kentucky... | 3, +5.3 | +43.8/| 6,899) 4+13.7/| 3,511 | +5.2| +43.8/| 6,850 | +13.4 a7] (®) (2) 49) (®) ’ 
Michigan - -._._____. 11, 534 | +1.2 | +18.6 | 22,927 | +14.9 | 11,417 | +1.2 | +19.6 | 22,699 | +15.7| 117 | +5.4 | —32 228 | —33.7 0 
+ renames | 23,136 |+11.9 | +43.0 | 43,807 | +30.0 | 22,904 +11.9 | +43.6 | 43,543 | +30.7 | 142 +16. 4 —15.0 264 | —28. | . 
Region : 
Illinois. - - 17, 913 —2.8|} +3.9 | 36,341 | +28 17,661 | —29|} +40 | 35,847) +29 | 252} +41] —1.6/| 49 —3.5| 14 
SRNR 10,973 | +4.8 | +29.4 | 21,446 | +15.4 | 10,912 | +4.8 | +29.5 | 21,324 | +15.3 | 61] 0 +8.9 | 21 +341) 6 
Retin vie ienweageala 7, 546 | —7.5 | +19.1 need +16.4 | 7, 281 —7.9 | +19.3 | 15,183 $17.0 | 265 2.7) +128 523; +14] 83 
Alabama... ......___- | 8,316 +59. 5 |+154.0 | 13,530 | +86.5 | 8, 205 |+60.5 |+162.8 | 13,317 | +92. 8 111 | +88 | —27.0 213 | —38.8 1.6 
Florida____- | 5,836 | —7.2| —16.5 | 12,125 | —35.1 | 5,125 | —9.8 | —20.4| 10,808 | —38.8| 711 |+17.3| +30.5/ 1,317/ +21/ 109 
ee | 5,900 | —1.6 | —10.1 | 11,895 | —20.1 | 5,813 | —2.4 | —10.1 | 11,767 | —19.3 87 | (3) —7.4 128 | —60.0 1.1 
M pi... | 4,200 | —2.0 | +762) 8,487 | +79.7) 4,113 | +.9 +1025] 8,190 | +92. 7 87 |—58.6 | —75.4 297 | —37.1 3.5 
South Carolina 4,839 | —7.5 | —22.4 | 10,068 | —46.2/ 4,791 | —7.8| —21.4] 9,985 | —46.2 48 | () (2) 83 | —54.9 8 
Tennessee ___- 5,992 | —4.8 | —50.7| 12,287) —740| 5,913 | —4.6| —144]| 12.109 | —22.3 79 |—20.2 | —99.0 178 | —99.4 14 
Region Vill: | | | j 
lowa........ | 4,507 |—23.5 | —22.4} 10,397] —7.7| 3,986 |-28.6 | —23.3/ 9,569) -64/ 521 (+607) -150| 82 | —2.8| &0 
Minnesota 4,793 |—10.0 | +17.4 | 10,116 | +23.4 | 4,271 \~11.3 | +20.3| 9,084 | +27.2 622 | +2.4| —1.9| 1,032 2.2} 102 
Nebraska 1,771 |—20.5 | +16.1 | 3,999 | +28.2| 1,648 |—23.0 | +12.9| 3,787 | +26.5 123 |4+38.2 | +86.4 212 | +66.9 5.3 
North Dakota.____. , 108 |—27.4 +2.6| 2,635] +4.6 | 938 |—27.2 | +2.0} 2,226) +3.2/ 170|-2.9| +62 409 | +13.6] 155 
South Dakota | 815; —-88/ +85) 1,709) +23 725 |—11.2 | +10.7| 1,541] +1.9/ 90/4154) -62 168 | +63 9.8 
Region IX4 | | 
Arkansas.............| 11,591 | +7.3 | +21.9 | 22,394 | —16.9 | 10,463 | +4.2 |4+202.8 | 20, 504 |+184.2 | 1,128 |4+48.0 | —83.5 | 1,800 | —90.4 8.4 
Kansas‘¢__... 1G ee Bera fy gt | eee 16, 482 226 412 24 
Missouri ¢_........._.| 11,393 Lt: Be 22, 933 ...| 11,217 | i 22, 338 176 595 26 
Oklahoma... ___. 3, 589 |-22.8| -—4.9 +19.7 | 3,406 |—23.8 | —8.1 | 7,875 | +17.5 183 | +1.7 |+177.3 363 | +97.3 44 
Region xX: | | | i 
Louisiana________- 5,013 |—39.3 | —65.7 | 12,009 | —40.8 | 4,852 |—31.2 | —66.8 | 11,905 | —40.7 161 | (2) (2) 194 | —47.6 1.6 
New Mexico.........| 1, 166 +6.3 | —48.1 | 2,263 | —33.6 | 992 |+21.6 | —52.1 | 1,808 | —39.9| 174 |—38.1 —.6 455 | +140] 2.1 
oy Se ccecccceces| O87 1-13, 1 —7.6 | 93,723 | —17.1 34,361 |+11.6 | +3.7 | 65,139 | —16.2 | 9,496 |—50.3 | —33.9 |28, 584 | —19.0 | 30.5 
Region : | | j 
Arizona eens 4,938 | —1.1 | —40.1 | 9,931 | —50.0 2,822 |+14.0 | +20.0| 5,298 +10.1 | 2,116 |—15.9 | —64.1 | 4,633 | —69.2| 467 
Colorado.............| 2,876 | +3.1 | +40.6| 5,666 | +220/ 2,658 | +2.2/ +431] 5,258 | +21.4 218 |+14.7 | +16.6 408 | +30.4| 72 
Idaho. ...............| 1,436 | +3.8 | +129 | 2,819 | +17.8 1, 148 | —2.2| +9.9] 2,322 | +114] 288 |+37.8| +26.9/ 497 | +60.8/ 17.6 
Montana... 896 | —27.7 —.4| 2,135 | +23.6 | 762 |—32.4 —.3| 1,889) +244) 134/4+196) —1.5 246 | +17.7| 115 
Utah.................| 1,969 |—13.8 |+103.4 | 4,252 | +74.6| 1,953 |—14.1 |+103.4 | 4,227 | +77.5; 16) @) | (@) 25; () | _.6 
Wyoming....._..._- 616 | —8.3 | —64.1! 1,288 / -63.0| 527] 0 | 68.8 | 1,054 —69.3|} 89 /|—386) (2) 234/ (3) 18.2 
Region XII: | | + 
California............ 43,435 | —5.8 | +67.5 | 89,529 | +60.4 | 40,060 | —6.6 | +64.0 | 82,969 | +62.1 | 3,375 | +6.0 /+124.6 | 6,500| 441.0) 7.3 
ee 1,623 | +6.7 | +553) 3,144) +55.1/ 1,491 | +43) +543) 2,920) +55.0| 132 443.5 | +67.1 224, +566) 7.1 
| ines 5,872 |—23.8 | —7.7| 13,583} +7.6/ 5,550 |—26.0| —4.9/ 13,048 | +10.1 | 322 |+51.2| —38.8 535 31.1 3.9 
Washington._-__--- | 9,501 [+183 | +54.8 | 17,701 | +31.8 | 9,050 |+15.8 | +56.5 | 16,880 | +32.4 532 |+84.1 | +31.0 821 | +19.5 46 
Territories: 
Alaska -...........-..| 623 | -9.3 | +25.6) 1,310| +388) (8) |-.... .--| $686 | +53.5 | (4) | 4.1 
ss, RSI =o ee Se 1,123 | —12.8 | v--eeen|annne--[-e------] 1,122 | —11.0 |--.-. 1 , 
1 Includes no February data for Hawaii and only total placements for 3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
Alaska. All percentages based on comparable data. 4 Beginning Feb. 16, data for Kansas City, Kans.; included with data for 
2 Not computed, because less than 50 placements were made in 1 or both Kansas City, Mo. 
ods. § Data not reported for February 1942. 
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close of February 1941. The number of female 
job seekers, on the other hand, declined 26,900 
below the January level to 1.4 million, but they 
were 5 percent above the number a year earlier. 


Table 5.—Total applications received and active file of 
applications in public employment offices, by State, 
February 1942 

[Corrected to Mar. 28, 1942] 






































Active file as of Feb. 28, 1942 
| 
Total ap- 
Security Board region ——— Percentage change 
bodal Boetnd State receive from— 
oo Number |— 
Jan. 31, | Feb. 28, 
1942 1941 
1, 531, 757 | 4, 888, 000 —0.2 1—4.2 
Region I: | 
OGonmectiont............. 22, 842 | 42,019 —10.9 — 26.7 
a 8, 672 | 22, 182 —8.6 —34.4 
Massachusetts iiatiadiiedeniiaista 50, 944 | 141, 775 —7.3 —34.7 
New Hampshire. .......- 4,191 | 12,719 —.3 —21.8 
Rhode Island ..........- 9, 808 | 29, 599 -9.1 —17.8 
a shapaae 2, 223 | 7, 971 —6.8 —35.6 
ion IT: 
Ee 167, 560 461, 819 —6.8 —9.9 
Region III: 
aS 3, 393 10, 621 +19. 7 | —8.1 
re 47, 900 177, 341 —4.9 | —14.7 
—— ialesepods 102, 432 292, 112 +1.8 —24.8 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... .. 9, 712 18, 611 —12.1 — 36.8 
Ses 25, 393 | 40, 055 —1L1 —2.8 
North Carolina. .......- 30, 909 82, 158 —1.3 | —22.1 
Virginia Sétosonuensoos 20, 516 49, 219 +14. 6 | +3.6 
big | Virginia.........- 15, 474 51, 097 —5.1 | —22.5 
ion 4 
Kentucky sabaenaea 23, 272 | 85, 734 +8.4 | —7.1 
Michigan... ae = 81, 351 | 240, 232 +11.8 +62. 2 
Region Vis” ad os _ 89, 147 204, 614 —.8 —34.0 
on bd 
Illinois 90, 769 | 252, 243 +4,.2 +8.7 
Indiana. _.. aaciell 39, 617 267, 380 +1.6 | +59. 6 
* Wisconsin 28,351 | 97,822 +3.3| 15.5 
egion : | 
Alabama.. ; 24, 197 | 81, 930 —6.8 —12.5 
Florida. .... pitta 20,118 | 93, 162 | +2.6 | +18.0 
Georgia —— ninaisine 26, 272 100, 647 +1.0 —-.4 
ae, Sees 17, 104 | 73, 442 —1.9 | +25. 8 
ou arolina 13, 044 60, 526 +.1 +32. 2 
aie Vile : = 21, 126 134, 207 —4.8 +11.6 
on : | 
lowa..____. 18, 339 64, 034 —46| —61 
Minnesota... 20) 664 103,432} —3.9 | -6.8 
Nebraska ak 9, 230 | 46, 902 8.4 —2.5 
—— Dakota 5, 103 21,019 —3.0 | —31.5 
a—_ 4, 539 23, 551 +13.0 +11 
X: | 
Arkansas. _. 26, 494 | 71, 916 —16.0 | +78.9 
Kansas ? 17, 904 53, 243 3) (8) 
Missouri ? ; 50, 017 244, 202 () (’) 
a ? 27, 819 | 99, 795 +5.7 +113. 8 
ion X: | 
Louisiana 19, 575 109, 138 —9.8) —10.4 
New Mexico ; 4, 951 29, 493 +12.0 | —3.0 
ein ti ta 90, 917 295, 999 +5.0 +19. 5 
ion XI: 
Arizona... 6, 151 23, 725 —1.9 +24.9 
Colorado. : 11,113 | 57, 494 +6. 4 | —7.8 
Mai | ise} 43! One 
Montana 4, 400 | f —4.6 | —47. 
Utah PSR 8, 319 15, 906 —122| 30.4 
Regn aning Sanu 2, 145 8, 329 +7.0 | +7.3 
ion : 
4 : : | 
California wad 141,002 | 351,899 1.0 -14.8 
Nevada____ a 2. 241 | ‘37 -92| —39.6 
Oregon 16, 856 | 28, 822 | —6.8 —30.8 
Washington ws 28, 082 | 60, 703 +1.8 | +14.6 
ries: 
Alaska... _. ' 929 | 917 —13.9 —53.6 
Hawaii 6, 363 | 7,472 +96. 9 +8. 2 





' Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 

? Beginning Feb. 16, data for Kansas City, Kans., included with data for 
Kansas City, Mo. 

* Data not comparable. 
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Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, 
January 1939-February 1942 
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Vocational Training Activities 

In response to the increasing demand for trained 
workers, the Employment Service in January sur- 
passed all previous records by referring 58,300 
workers—19,100 more than in December—to 
pre-employment and refresher courses (table 6). 
In addition, 4,800 young people were assigned to 
NYA defense projects which offer paid training 
in essential war occupations. Employment Serv- 
ice referrals accounted for 63 percent of the 
92,700 new enrollments * in pre-employment and 
refresher courses during the month, as estimated 
by the United States Office of Education. The 
Office of Education also estimates that 152,800 
persons were attending these courses at the end of 
January. 

The public employment offices found jobs for 
13,000 trainees during the month, 1,300 or 12 
percent more than in the peak month of December. 
Cooperating agencies—the WPA and _ local 
schools—reported that 18,500 additional trainees 
were known to have obtained employment during 
January. 

In January 1942, both referrals to training and 
placements of trainees by public employment 
offices were more than three times the comparable 
totals for January 1941. These offices have as- 
signed 422,400 persons to pre-employment re- 
fresher and NYA training since January 1941. 
More than 250,400 trainees were reported to have 
found employment during the same period; of 


4 Adjusted for duplication and drop-outs. 
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Table 6.—Public employment office referrals to pre- 
employment and refresher defense training courses, 
placements on NYA defense projects, and jobs found 
by trainees, January 1942 ' 




















Item Number 

Referrals to training courses and placements on NYA defense 
in tick. han cencniibnaatinastieaninwanbndn’ 63, 060 
EE a a eR 2, 543 
a a cians 60, 517 
ppements on NYA defense projects... ..............-...- 4, 809 
SEE BNET TET IES, CO EA 58, 251 
Il ki a nen 15, 731 
Machine pee aeistestieh lndiaabachiemhabaneitiaisiigsininamianianankainadeiia 16, 045 
I peniienlod 3, 332 
Welding... ne CC FT TS 4, 200 
tiie decline ints tch kininase 10, 660 
| ELLE I ELT OL LER Te 7, 383 
Jobs found by trainees, total ?.................-.-2-2 2-22. 31, 492 
Placements by public employment offices...._..........._. 13, 026 
Employment reported by cooperating agencies... ....._._. 18, 466 

! Excludes Alaska. 
* Includes employment of all trainees regardless of agency which originally 
worker to training. 


this number the public employment offices placed 
104,300. Most of the other workers who took 
training courses but who have not reported their 
success at finding jobs are also probably working. 

All available and potential sources of labor for 
training are being drawn upon in the drive to 
supply an estimated 10 million new workers needed 
in war industries this year. Workers displaced 
by the conversion of nonessential industries pro- 
vided important pools of labor for training in some 
States. Existing training facilities were being 
used 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, in many areas. 

The expanding training program brought in- 
creased referrals in all States except Maine and 
North Dakota. The largest gains occurred in 
California, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New Jersey; these six States referred 
more than half of all trainees. California alone, 
with 10,500 workers accepted for training, ac- 
counted for almost one-fifth of all referrals made 
during the month. Most of these trainees en- 
tered aviation-services, machine-shop, welding, 
and shipbuilding courses. 

In the country as a whole, all types of courses 
showed large increases in the numbers of regis- 
trants. Machine-shop courses, which are 
intended to develop initial skills in machine opera- 
tions, continued to have the largest number of 
new enrollments—16,900 or 6,600 more than in 
the previous month. The number of persons 
entering aviation-services courses, which offer 
training in such skills as aircraft sheet-metal 
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work, riveting, inspection, and detail assembling, 
inereneed 5,500 to 15,700. Welding and ship. 
building courses also had large gains in enroll. 
ments. 

The 2,500 nonwhite applicants accepted for 
training was the largest number ever reported, 
almost 700 more than the previous peak of De. 
cember. Nonwhite workers, however, accounted 
for only 4 percent of all referrals to training 
courses, although they comprise about 11 per- 
cent of the labor force. Maryland and Pennsy}l- 
vania together referred more than half of all the 
nonwhite trainees. In Maryland, the 917 re. 
ferrals of nonwhite workers accounted for nearly 
a fourth of all applicants accepted in the State. 

Substantial gains in Employment Service place- 
ments of trainees occurred in Connecticut, Kansas, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Texas. California 
made more than 2,800 placements, the greatest 
number in any one State and almost three times 
the number in New York, the next highest. 


Insurance Activities 


Unemployment benefit payments declined from 
January to February, despite the previous month’s 
spurt in initial claims receipts; such a rise ordi- 
narily presages a rise in payments. The fewer 
working days in February may have been partly 
responsible for the decline, and the reemployment 
of persons who were out of work at some time in 
January may also have been a significant factor. 
However, the $39.9 million paid in benefits, 


Chart 3.—Amount of unemployment benefits paid, by 
type of unemployment, by month, July 1939-Feb- 
ruary 1942 
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ship- Table 7.—Number of benefit recipients, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, by State 
February 1942 
roll. ry 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 23, 1942] 
| for | Benefit recipients Weeks compensated for— Benefits paid ! 
rted, | | y NEE Kemer 
; ! 
De- All unemployment Total ont dl . Type of unemployment 
. Estimated = er- 
nted Social Security Board sverage | Bumber of contens 
ni region and State ‘weekly | different Percentage change Amount» | change 
Ing pi ~ J individ- from— Percent from P 
per- uals during | Number Number | “of al Januery | Total | joeats | Partial? 
i weeks 
asyle veces? | etme 
| the | — ye ——| - 
; Te- Total. -_- P 837, 650 1, 209, 700 |3, 351, 440 —5.7 +2.8 |3, 095, 838 92.4 |$39, 883, 617 —2.9 |$37, 943, 220 |4 $775, 961 | 4 $1, 136, 424 
| jon I: 
a et | 7,432 11,700} 29,727] —62| 10.3] 27,214 91.5]  340,635| +22] 322,857 460 17, 24 
tat Maine... | 3, 367 4, 200 13, 468 —33.3 —39. 3 11, 842 87.9 96, 880 —31.9 87, 398 4, 758 4,724 
€. Massachusetts | 28, 604 38,200 | 114,492] —19.3| —25.8]| 106,729 93.2} 1,213,574] —17.2] 1,169,379 4, 663 37, 003 
lac New Hampshire 2, 292 2, 900 9, 168 —22.7 —16.1 7, 590 82.8 76, 680 —18.9 68, 912 290 7,478 
- Rhode Island 6, 146 9, 300 24, 585 —12.1 —.6 22, 671 92.2 268, 935 —11.7 258, 781 10) (0) 
1s8as Vermont. 1, 232 1, 900 4,927 +16.4 —43.6 4, 573 92.8 48, 828 +19.2 46, 651 941 1,191 
; ’ Region II: | | 
rhia i he York ..| 98,407 129, 700 393, 628 —20.9 —2A.2 393, 628 100.0 4, 765, 520 —2.3 4, 765, 520 ) ® 
jon III: | 
test ae | 2, 722 4, 200 10, 886 +42.3 +5.7 9, 877 90.7 95, 884 +44. 6 89, 014 1, 023 5, 676 
' New Jersey | 48,906 | 73, 500 195, 626 —13.2 +651.1 168, 198 86.0 | 2,394, 906 —8.6 | 2,204, 623 4, 234 184, 615 
imes | Pennsy! vania | 38, 410 64,300 | 153, 526 —19.3 —32.2} 153, 526 100.0 | 1, 768, —16.7 | 1,768, 504 ® ® 
jon IV: | 
Met. of Col 3, 202 | 4, 600 12, 808 +14.1 —38.4 12, 298 96. 0 162, 060 +16.6 156, 037 4, 296 1, 578 
Maryland 7, 036 | 9, 500 28, 145 —22.9 —10.3 23, 632 84.0 330, 521 —18.3 206, 654 598 33, 006 
North Carolina...| 13, 500 | 19, 600 54, 827 —18.1 +15.7 49, 782 90. 8 359, 298 —17.7 339, 997 2, 567 16, 461 
Virginia | = 6, 080 | 8, 200 24,319} —19.0 —21.5 23, 166 95. 3 205, 225 —19.0 198, 732 4, 150 2, 292 
West Virginia 5, 679 8, 500 22, 718 | —8.1 —8.8 15, 436 67.9 205, 037 —5.1 162, 335 564 42, 138 
Region V: | 
} Zeatucky 9, 137 | 12, 900 36, 548 —6.1 +8.2 33, 024 90. 4 , —1.7 268, 629 8, 227 8, 356 
rom Michigan | 107, 059 | 140,900 | 428, 301 +14.7 | +3228] 416,215 97.2 | 6,125, 490 +15.4 | 6,020,747 35, 245 69, 498 
1th’s Ohio....._- | 42,584 | 62,000 | 170,335 +1.8 +13.8 | 157, 154 92.3} 2,063, 955 +7.5 | 1,972,225] 33,382 57, 495 
Region VI | | 
di eiilinois . 52, 640 71, 700 210, 560 —19.8 +1.2 175, 628 83. 4 2, 670, 225 —18.3 2, 398, 358 120, 840 147, 350 
yTdl- Indiana | 31, 467 | 46,200 | 125,867} +140] 4103.4] 113,691 90.3 | 1,560,682} +15.2] 1,482,706 | 36,344 41, 338 
wer Wisconsin | 13,222] 19,400} 52,889) —120| +622] 45,756 86. 5 482] 131] 525,557] 18,312 40, 613 
. Region VII 
] Alabama 8, 665 12, 600 34, 661 —3.4 —12.8 32, 971 95.1 +2.8 277, 557 8, 233 2,023 
rt y Florida. _- | 11, 271 | 16, 900 45, O84 —17.5 +59. 5 40, 920 90. 8 474, 768 —13.9 447, 206 23, 425 4, 137 
Georgia. . 13, 917 18, 400 55, 669 —4,2 +48. 4 53, 593 06. 3 487, 819 —.2 474, 542 5, 706 7, 465 
nent Mississippi 6, 664 | 9,700 | 26, 654 +.1 +13.3 | 25, 164 94.4 , 461 +7.1 220, 612 3, 678 5,120 
: South Carolina 7, 773 11, 200 31, 091 +4.6 +65. 0 28, 562 91.9 241, 127 +1.8 220, 574 5, 044 6, 415 
ié 10 Tennessee 16, 809 25, 800 67, 235 —8.0 +40. 2 64, 293 95. 6 618, 783 —3.0 600, 133 12, 197 6, 453 
7 Region VIII: i 
‘tor. lowa__. 9, 714 16,600 | 38,856] +55.7| -—23.9] 35,697 91.9 +62. 0 366,222} 17,522 2, 215 
fits Minnesota | 21, 412 32,500 | 85, 649 +31.6 —21.7 76, 733 89.6} 1,012, 967 +32.3 933, 044 35, 352 44, 571 
; ’ Nebraska 5, 317 | 7,700 | 21, 269 +39. 8 —15.6 19, 093 89.8 6 +45. 7 210, 971 8, 401 9, 248 
North Dakota....| 1, 765 2’ 600 7.061| +20.8| —23.6 6, 340 89.8 73,347| +229 ‘ 2, 704 2, 960 
De pont Jakota 1, 176 1, 500 4, 705 —6.1 —32.0 4, 431 94.2 41, 623 —3.9 , 862 (4) ‘) 
gion IX: 
l, by Arkansas | 4, 036 5, 800 16, 144 —17.3 —62.4 15, 197 94.1 109, 752 —16.1 104, 304 2, 661 2, 787 
Feb- Kansas 7, 573 | 11,400 | 30, 291 +15.4 | +267] 27,290 90. 1 317,888 | +18.7 296,645 | 12,338 8, 905 
Missouri 19, 332 28. 200 77, 329 +8. 4 +20. 7 69, 528 89.9 878, 804 +17.6 834, 678 9, 695 #4, 221 
he i 7, 435 | 11, 300 29, 739 +14.9 —8.2 26, 769 90.0 340, 875 +17.7 317, 715 21, 530 1, 630 
gion X: | 
Louisiana 16, 155 | 22, 900 6A, 620 —11.6 +16.5 61, 027 04.4 610, 950 ~12.2 584, 102 17, 866 8, 544 
i New Mexico 2, 478 | 3, 700 9, 912 +32. 2 —10.5 9, 525 96. 1 93, 478 +30.7 90, 383 2, 560 519 
™ zones. a 15, 313 24,000 | 61, 254 —3.5 —15.0] 55, 168 90.1 513, 784 —1 480,902 | 31, 100 1, 026 
gion - 
Arizona 1, 785 | 2, 600 7, 139 —8.0 —11.2 6, 87 96. 3 588 —8.3 81, 373 2, 188 27 
Colorado 3, 179 4, 800 12,718 —11.7 —59.2 11, 862 93. 3 136, 219 —9.3 128, 761 4, 120 2, 768 
' Idaho 3, 936 6, 200 15, 720 +18.6 —42.2 14, 976 95. 3 193, 286 +16.8 186, 910 6, 338 16 
Montana 6, 004 9,000] 24,378) +463) -383] 24,378 100. 0 280,350} +483 230,350} ® 
| Utah 3, 892 | 5, 000 15, 570 +.9 +.6 q 91.8 217, 026 +24 203, 852 8, 930 4, 216 
i " wyoming 1, 600 2, 600 6, 400 +28. 2 —28. 5 5, 754 89.9 ‘ +30. 6 83. 654 6, 119 1,162 
— gion : 
California | 88.034} 130,900| 352,136; -91] 185] 311,520 88.5] 5,003,320} -62| 4,681,609] 192,733 216, 586 
Nevada. __. | 1, 099 1, 600 4, 397 +2.0 —59.0 , 107 93.4 57,911 +1.5 55, 072 1, 692 1,147 
' Oregon ; | 9,716 | 20, 600 38, 865 +128. 5 +110 34, 912 89.8 525, 898 +1316 489, 754 26, 824 9, 139 
— i 7 Washington | 11,635 19, 000 46, 539 (4) —37.2 40, 622 87.3 q +.3 639, 115 26, 269 33, 640 
erritories: | 
Alaska..._. : | 373 | 600 1, 491 —22.7 —50.7 1, 439 96. 5 21, 865 —21.6 21, 265 600 0 
Hawaii : 378 | 600 1, 514 +5.4 —48.0 1, 167 77.1 13, 385 +7.4 11, 763 152 1,470 
! Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. ‘Excludes Rhode Island and South Dakota, for which data were not 
p.. Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- re — {ten then ees , 
ent. nerease of less .05 percent. 
ty } + Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 
j State law in Montane, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
ahd ' 
urity 
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Chart 4.—Number of initial claims received in local 
offices, by month, July 1939-February 1942 
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though 2.9 percent less than in January, was 
larger than the outlay for any month in 1941. 
If disbursements in Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, 
where conversion unemployment has been un- 
usually heavy, were excluded from the totals, 
benefit payments would have decreased 7.2 per- 
cent from January and would have been 4.9 
percent below February 1941, instead of 15 percent 
above. 

After a sharp increase in January, the number 
of weeks of all types of unemployment for which 
benefit payments were issued during February 
dropped 5.7 percent, to 3.4 million. Weeks of 
compensated unemployment, however, were 2.8 
percent more numerous than in February 1941. 

Almost 3.3 million man-weeks of unemployment 
were compensated during February. Both com- 
pensated and uncompensated man-weeks of un- 
employment among covered workers, however, 
totaled 4 million. The number of unemployed 
individuals who received at least one benefit pay- 
ment during February declined by about 14,000, 
to 1.2 million. Approximately 30 percent of the 
4 million persons unemployed during February, 
as estimated by the WPA, were drawing unem- 
ployment compensation, a slightly higher pro- 
portion than in January, when the unemployed 
numbered 4.2 million. 

Claims and payments.—As in the past 2 years, 
initial claims receipts, which mark the initiation 
of new periods of unemployment, after rising in 
January decline sharply in February—to 620,000 
(table 8). Every State * reported a decline of at 


Excludes Alaska, for which February data were not reported. 
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least 22 percent, and 34 States had declines of as 
much as 40-66 percent; the over-all reduction was 
42 percent below the January level. Receipts 


Table 8.—Number of initial and continued claims 
received in local offices, by State, February 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 23, 1942} 



































Initial claims | Continued claims 
Social Security Percentage | Percentage 
Board region and | change from— change from— 
» _——————7~ — — 
State Number | Number 
Janu- Febru- | | Janu- | Febru- 
ary | ary | ary | ary 
1942 1941 | 1942 1941 
ee 1 620, 270 |1—41.7 | 1+9.7 ls 103,347 | —10.5| +414 
Region I: | 
Connecticut... 7,347 | —45.1 | —31.3 32,448 | —25.2 | —30,3 
ce 2,337 | —40.7 | —23.0 14, 441 36.6 | —39.7 
Massachusetts 20,958 | —38.3 | —15.0| 134,612 18.3) —23.9 
New Hamp- 

a nants 1,326 | —48.1 |4+108.5 10,200 | —23.5| -—181 
Rhode Island_. 6,650 | —25.3 | +46.7 27,888 | -122] +34 
Vermont... ...- 1,007 | —41.8 | —22.7 6, 566 —4.6 | —410 

Region II: 
New York 84, 204 | —41.1 —9.1 475, 931 5.8) —21.5 
Region III: 
Delaware... _.- 2,123 | —42.6 +8.4 12,097 | +27.0 —3.3 
New Jersey ___- 31,769 | —49.8 | +31.1 206,729 | —23.4 |) +225 
Pennsylvania 27,762 | —42.0 | —14.9 251, 250 18.5 —21.3 
Region IV: 
District of Co- | 

lumbia......- 1,536 | —49.6 | —31.0 15,609 | —4.8/! —39.2 
Maryland ._-..-.- 5,404 | —27.3 | +35.7 5,067 | —16.2 —&4 
North Carolina 9,316 | —60.5 | —21.8] 50,112) —28.6| -3.6 
SERA 2,371 | —45.1 —6.8 27, 638 26.8 | —19.6 
West Virginia. - 4,391 | —33.8 —3.4 24,061 | —11.7| —26.3 

Region V: 
Kentucky. -..-- 8,248 | —30.6 | +78.2 22, 147 7.1) +43 
Michigan... ..-.- 70, 637 | —26.4 |+246. 6 456, 54¢ +15.8 | +2728 
ee 22,908 | —52.4 | —17.8 234, 302 1.9 +11.7 

Region VI: 

EEE 49,957 | —40.1 —4.3 | 216,031 | —26.3 —43 
Indiana__....... 12, 55 —59.9 | +86.1 141, 040 +1.1 |) +812 
Wisconsin......| 212,214 |3—22.0 |2+51.5 71, Wi 14.0) +40.2 

Region VII: 
Alabama. -.--.- 6,078 | —50.4 | —89 48,909 | -11.8| 06 
Florida........- 8,841 | —35.2 | +38.0 53,714 | —12.0| +47.0 
CS 7,723 | —38.4 +8.8 76,353 | —8.8| +51.0 
Mississippi _ ---- 5,420 | —45.8 | +25.9 33, 268 11.1 +16.3 
South Carolina 3,722 | —58.3/+323| 40,036| —20.8| +631 
Tennessee. _...- 9,755 | —39.9/ +45.5| 96,589| +26] +409 

Region VIII: 

SS 8,088 | —50.3 | +21.7 56,722 | +9.3 21.4 
Minnesota. ._. -- 13,805 | —50.4 —7.1 103, 888 +1.8 —23 
Nebraska... ...- 3,209 | —56.0 | +10.5 26, 159 +-4.8 —1L6 
North Dakota. 1,201 | —53.6 | —4.0 9,081 | +20] —27.7 
South Dakota 541 | —38.4 | +16.6 5,252 | —13.3 —31.6 
Region IX: 
Arkansas _.---- 3,902 | —34.6 | —37.6 18, 546 20. 0 | —58.4 
Kansas_......-- 5,827 | —42.1 | +18.7 36, 408 +3.0 +1 
Missouri__.....- 14, 576 | —43.1 | +41.0 106, 738 —§ +16.2 
Oklahoma. .... 7,493 | —35.7 —3.0 38, 204 | +10.9 —127 

Regiou X: 

Louisiana___.. -- 10, 580 | —415.0 | 431.2 89,517 | —11.0 +32.2 
New Mexico 1,480 | —50.6 | 418.3 12, 103 +8.0} —1L3 
_ aan 18,983 | —27.5 —2.4 99, 462 5.5 | —I1L1 
Region XI: 
Arizona__.....- 2,072 | —46.2 +7.5 8, 010 14.6 —4.9 
Colorado. ....-- 2,572 | —39.2 | —24.2 16, 709 2.9 — 55.5 
SS 2,457 | —56.0 | —11.7 20, 969 =, 9 —34.4 
Montana-..--- 1,839 | —65.6 | —25.4 30,125 | +6.5| —35.8 
ae 2,177 | —41.7 +7.3 16, 251 | —10.2 —6.1 
Wyoming... _. 1,119 | —52.3 | —30.5 9, 208 +3.0 | —17.4 

Region XII: 
California... .. 72,046 | —33.3 +6. 5 454, 804 (3) —87 
Nevada 643 | —57.6 | —26.4 | 5,761 | —10.0 —54.5 
Oregon... ._. 6,340 | —63.2 | +25.4 | 50,071 +3.1 —12.3 
Washington... 12,071 | —56.0 | ~28.6 60,431 | —20.7 | —31.5 

Territories: 
Alaska ........ | @) aoe See 2,922; —4.1| —446 
Hawaii-_..._.._- 424 | —31.6 | —36.7| 2,041 1| —54.9 





1 Excludes Alaska, for which data were not reported. 
? Excludes claims for partial unemployment. 
+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Chart 5.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in Janu- 
ary 1940-February 1942? 
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1 Comparable data not available prior to January 1940. 


were, however, 9.7 percent above those in Feb- 
ruary 1941, when the defense program was wiping 
out much of the seasona! pattern of lay-offs. The 
effect of priorities unemployment this year has 
served to swell the ranks of the unemployed. This 
is clearly evident in the fact that several of the 
important industrial States‘ received substan- 
tially larger volumes of initial claims this Feb- 
ruary than last. Slackening construction activity 
following the boom of recent months contributed 
to the increase over February 1941 in initial claims 
filed in most of the Southern States and in Kansas 
and Missouri. 

The upswing in continued claims receipts, begun 
in November, was halted in February. The 4.1 
million claims filed by workers who were serving 
waiting periods or drawing benefits represented a 
decline of 11 percent from the January total, 
although they were 56,500 or 1.4 percent above 
the February 1941 level. Waiting-period claims 
declined more sharply than compensable claims— 
an indication of a slackening in the volume of new 
unemployment arising from conversion to all-out 
war production. While compensable claims de- 
clined 2.1 percent from January, they were 3.9 
percent higher than in February 1941. Waiting- 
period claims were 37 percent below January 





‘Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, Wisconsin. 
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receipts and 9.3 percent below those in February 
1941 (table 1). 

Benefit payments rose in 26 States (table 7); 
all these States except Michigan and Connecticut 


had reported increases in initial claims receipts in 
January. 
States ® in which new initial claims rose sharply 


Most of the important industrial 
in January, reported lower continued-claims loads 
and smaller benefit disbursements in February, 
a change which suggests that in these States a 
substantial portion of January unemployment 
compensation claimants probably became reem- 
ployed. States reporting increases over January 
in both claims and payments were scattered 
throughout the country and included most of the 
States in the North Central, South Central, 
Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Coast regions. 

Twenty-four States paid more benefits in 
February 1942 than they had paid a year earlier, 
and in fifteen of them payments were higher than 
in February 1940. 

After the steep increases of the previous 2 
months, Michigan benefit disbursements in Febru- 
ary rose another 15 percent to $6.1 million. 
More than two-fifths of this total went to unem- 
ployed workers in Detroit. For the entire State, 
disbursements totaled more than five times the 
February 1941 payments and approached the high 
levels reached in 1938-40 in August, the month 
following the initiation of new benefit years by 
most claimants. Disbursements in Michigan in 
the first 2 months of 1942 aggregated $11.4 million, 


4 California, INinois, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 
Chart 6.—Average weekly number of claimants draw- 


ing benefits, by month, July 1939-February 1942! 
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1 Data for 1939 represent number of recipients during midweek of month. 
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three-fourths of the total benefit outlay in that 
State during the entire year 1941. In Indiana and 
Wisconsin, benefit payments in January and 
February were equivalent to 50 and 43 percent, 
respectively, of total disbursements in these States 
during 1941. For the country as a whole, dis- 
bursements to unemployed workers in the first 2 
months of 1942 totaled $80.9 million—9.6 percent 
more than in the same period of 1941. 

Although the 3.1 million weeks compensated for 
total unemployment were 3.4 percent fewer than 
the number in January, they constituted 92 per- 
cent of all compensated weeks, as against 90 
percent in January and 89 percent in December. 
Weeks compensated for partial unemployment de- 
clined 36 percent—to 162,000—after having in- 
creased steadily since October. 


A marked decline in the number of persons 
receiving their first compensation payment in their 
benefit year accompanied the slight January- 
February decreases in continued claims receipts 
and benefit disbursements. First payments dur. 
ing February totaled 351,000, about 63,000 or 15 
percent less than in January. This decline was 
somewhat sharper than that in 1941 and con. 
trasted with a 10-percent increase in 1940. 

Individuals exhausting their rights to further 
compensation during their benefit year totaled 
119,000 in February, 31 percent fewer than last 
February and 48 percent fewer than in February 
1940. 

Status of funds.—Collections deposited in State 
clearing accounts in the first 2 months of 1942 
totaled $277 million, 27 percent more than the 


Table 9.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January-February 1942, and funds available for benefits 
as of February 28, 1942, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 20, 1942] 





























Collections deposited ! 1] Collections deposited! | 
January-February 1942 Funds avail- || January-February 1942 | Funds avail- 
able for | PaaS Nite able for 
Social Security Board region benefits? || Social Security Board region | benefits? 
and State Panny - * oe as } and State Percentage ‘ " of 
ange from eb. 28, change from | Feb. 28, 1942 
Amount January- Amount January- | 
February 1941 February 1941 
ell See eee 
_ ase ee $277, 448, 528 § +27.3 |$2, 720,812,717 || Region VII—Continued. | 
i South Carolina. -_.._......-- $1, 849, 333 +37.8 | $17,773, 661 
Region I: . Rea Naa aS 3, 396, 680 +41.5 | 22, 971, 889 
Connecticut................- 5, 989, 734 —1.9| 69,678,743 || Region VIII: | 
te ist cncmiiandiguied 1, 596, 819 +51.5 8, 979, 943 | a 2, 447, 883 +414 25, 110, 711 
Massachusetts._............. 12, 552, 611 +25. 5 118, 837, 732 STIRS 3, 032, 384 22.6 | 29, 782, 114 
New Hampshire. -.__.....- il 1, 610, 609 +64.9 9, 597, 194 | SSR 578, 512 —9.3 | 10, 527, 836 
Rhode Island............-.-- 3, 707, 757 +37.7 24, 951, 115 North Dakota...._.. 254, 023 () 2, 553, 812 
522, 046 +23. 1 5, 018, 927 South Dakota__....._.. 196, 231 —23.5 3, 794, 026 
Region IX: 
38, 267, 030 +23. 4 316, 827, 573 Arkansas. _...._. 1, 360, 295 +54. 2 9, 511, 902 
| eee sibel 1, 173, 901 —2.5 | 17, 772, 038 
735, +25.9 10, 012, 873 aaa aca 6, 833, 947 +21. 5 82, 052, 401 
17, 767, 553 +36. 1 193, 933, 369 || Oklahoma. ..__.. ; call 1, 948, 201 +28. 4 22, 661, 682 
1, 209 +23.7 232, 429,516 || Region X: 
Louisiana__. 2, 788, 758 25.9 22, 340, 358 
1, 829, 079 +36. 0 26, 167, 859 || New Mexico 432, 064 +227 3, 628, 399 
4, 948, 360 +41.0 37, 827, 864 || _ iets ons 4, 534, 289 @) 69, 826, 380 
3, 970, 843 @) 36, 861, 727 | Region XI: | 
2, 532, 727 -—9.1 28, 996, 80 1 rer = 718, 637 +34. 9 5, 367, 046 
1, 686, 874 —23 29, 455, 843 || a aeaic 1, 461, 765 +28. 0 14, 385, 141 
1] Idaho.._...-. . ni 669, 899 25. 0 3, 871, 903 
3, 040, 040 +8.3 43, 422, 872 | “SSS see 781, O80 | +4. 2 6, 291, 595 
18, 953, 843 +26. 2 132, 246, 313 || eS i ; 955, 437 | +27. 5 6, 239, 546 
20, 307, 281 +30.0 | 243, 498, 464 || | hs 341, 219 | +10. 2 3, 002, 732 
| Region XII: | 
22, 250, 346 +26.5 | 263, 395, 812 || California...............-.-. | 27, 450, 385 +43.2| 218, 033, 505 
7, 255, 564 +19.2 70, 485, 054 || SRS 350, 051 +39. 5 1, 735, 150 
877, 705 () 68, 853,509 || Oregon... 2... vesscseen] 9 274, 365 +33.3| 17,990, 534 
| | EES 4, 605, 698 +63. 5 34, 965, 826 
3, 315, 155 +17.9 28, 344, 071 Territories: | 
2, 257, 492 +16. 1 16, 202, 604 EE 238, 654 +62. 7 2, 028, 497 
268, 861 +60. 1 33, 692, 566 hic cncinanidin 384, 789 —16.9 9, 204, 575 
1, 092, 724 +31.0 6, 882, 000 | 




















1 Represents contributions from employers, plus such penalties and interest 
as are available for benefits, and contributions from employees. Adjusted 
for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Cur- 
rent contribution rates, as a percent of taxable wages, are as follows: for 
employers, 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; 
for employees, 1.5 percent in Rhode Island, and 1.0 percent in Alabama, 
California, Kentucky, and New Jersey. Experience rating, resulting in 
modified contribution rates, became effective Jan. 1, 1938, in nsin; 
Jan. 1, 1940, in Indiana, Nebraska, and South Dakota; Jan. 1, 1941, in Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, Minnesota, New _- Texas, Vermont. 
Virginia, and West Virginia; Apr. 1, 1941, in Alabama, Connecticut, and 
Hawaii; July 1, 1941, in Oregon; and Jan. 1, 1942, in Arizona, Colorado, 
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Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
and Wyoming. All States collect contributions on a quarterly basis, either 
wholly or in part, except West Virginia which collects on a monthly basis. 

? Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account 
and hy 9 account, and in State a ee ery trust fund account 
maintained in the U. 8. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts 
reflect transfers to railroad yO ye insurance account. 

3 Excludes North Carolina, North Dakota, Texas, and Wisconsin, because 
for these States contributions for the 2 periods compared relate to wages 
paid during different numbers of months. 
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amount for the same period last year (table 9). 
This increase in employer contributions on covered 
fourth-quarter 1941 pay rolls was shared by all 
but 7 of the 47 jurisdictions for which comparable 
data are available. Expanded employment and 
higher employee earnings were the principal fac- 
tors making for increased collections. 

Collections exceeded benefit payments during 
the first 2 months of 1942 by almost $200 million, 
thus increasing total funds available for benefit 
payments to $2.7 billion at the end of February. 


Characteristics of Placements, Fourth Quarter, 
1941 : 

Of the 1.4 million placements made by public 
employment offices in the last 3 months of 1941, 
866,000 were of men and 510,000 of women. 
More than half the men were placed in the con- 
struction and manufacturing industries, while 
wholesale and retail trade and the service indus- 
tries took four-fifths of the women (table 10). 
Young men and women under 30 years of age 
comprised about half the total. Total fourth- 
quarter placements were 11 percent below the 
high level reached in the previous quarter; 
placements in agriculture, forestry, and fishery 
showed the greatest relative decline. 

The impact of industrial expansion during 1941 
caused a shift in the occupational pattern of 


Table 10.—Complete placements of men and women, by 
industry and race, October-December 1941 
[Corrected to Feb. 25, 1942.] 








Total Men Women 
| Percent- | 
—s age | 
Industry division | change | 
Number} from | Total | White| Total | White 














| July- 
| Septem- | | 
ber 1941 | 
Total 1, 376, 614 —11. 4 866, 265 713, 799 510, 349 370, 519 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishery 68, 196 — 47.4) 63,288) 55,228 4,908) 3,098 
Mining ; 7, 340 —16.9| 7,131) 6,548 209) 206 
Construction 228, 915 — 26. 4 227, 426/175, 363, 1,489) 1,421 
Manufacturing 312, 414 —10. 1 225, 244 210, 934) 87,170) 82, 457 
Transportation, com- | 
munication, and other | | 
public utilities 39, 347 —8.1| 37,040 30,785, 2,307) 2,236 
fholesale and retail | 
trade... . 248, 825 +7. 8 130, 910 106, 276 117, 915,113, 529 
Finance, insurance, and | | 
real estate... 11,032 —12.9) 6,590) 5,222; 4,442) 4,214 
Service industries 57, 948 —2. 2 166, 140 121, 053 291, 808/163, 263 


Domestic servic 289, 444 


—.3) 57,068) 35,036 232, 376/110, 749 
Regular Government | | 
agencies 32, 814 +20. 5) 28,150) 23,205, 4,664) 4,508 
Government relief | 
projects 34, 064 +15.8| 21,821) 18,942) 12, 243) 10,192 
Other service 101, 626 —16.1) 59,101) 43,780 42,525) 37,814 
Establishments not | 
elsewhere classified 2, 597 —10.4| 2, es 2, 390 101) 95 
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Table 11.—Complete placements of men and women, 


by occupation and race, October-December 1941 
[Corrected to Mar. 9, 1942] 






































Total Men Women 
Percent- 
‘ age 
Occupational group change 
Number oe Total |White | Total | White 
uly- 
Septem- 
ber 1941 
| Re nee 1, 376, 614 — 11. 4/866, 265/713, 799) 510, 349/370, 519 
Professional and mana- 

i idiidimetodougen 10, 964 —17.6} 8,552} 8,331) 2,412) 2,331 
Clerical and sales... -__.- 177, 383 +18. 7} 60, 303) 59, 045/117, 080/116, 365 
he titnitnitthnensin 426, 666 —4. 3/134, 619] 86, 645) 292, 047/163, 038 
Agricultural, fishery, 

and forestry.........- 72, 782 —45.9| 67,318} 56,736) 5,464) 3,610 
Pe 122, 599 — 12. 2)116, 511}112, 844) 6, 5, 610 
Semiskilled_............ 157, 242 — 11. 5}118, 920}110, 528) 38, 322) 35, 144 
RES: 408, 710 —17. 2/359, 795|279, 432) 48,915) 44, 400 
Unspecified............- Rey: 247 238 21 21 
placements (table 11). Placements in semi- 


skilled jobs in the fourth quarter were 44 percent 
above the last quarter of 1940, while those in 
unskilled jobs increased only 24 percent, and those 
in skilled jobs declined 1.6 percent. In the fourth 
quarter of 1941, placements in unskilled jobs ac- 
counted for 29.7 percent of the total, while place- 
ments in skilled and semiskilled jobs comprised 
8.9 and 11.4 percent, respectively, of all jobs filled. 
Further depletion of the supply of skilled workers 
and consequent job dilution will probably increase 
the proportion of semiskilled and unskilled jobs 
filled. 

Nonindustrial States-—such as Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, and South Carolina—reported consider- 
able declines in fourth-quarter placements as a 
result of the completion of large defense construc- 
tion projects begun in 1940. The close of the 
agricultural harvesting season during the fourth 
quarter brought relatively steep reductions in 
placements in Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington. Three States—New York, 
California, and Texas—continued to account for 
one-fourth of all placements. 

Although the 154,000 placements by public 
employment offices in 20 selected defense industries 
(table 12) set a quarterly high for 1941, women and 
nonwhite workers again failed to share in the 
increase. Total placements in these industries in- 
creased 3.2 percent from the third to the fourth 
quarter, but the 16,600 jobs filled by women rep- 
resented a decline of 1.9 percent and the 3,900 
filled by nonwhite workers a decrease of 11 percent. 
The proportion of women placed in defense jobs 
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has shown a steady decline throughout 1941— 
from 14 percent in the first quarter to 10.7 percent 
in the fourth. Placements of nonwhite workers 
constituted 2.5 percent of all defense placements, 
slightly less than the 3.0 percent of the 3 preceding 
quarters. The proportion of total jobs filled by 
women during the year 1941 decreased to 36 per- 
cent in contrast to 40 percent in 1940, while the 
proportion of nonwhite placements remained the 
same—approximately 20 percent in both years. 

Industrial characteristics—The completion cf 
many Army cantonments coupled with a slower 
rate of expansion in defense industries resulted in 
a 26-percent drop in fourth-quarter construction 
placements as against a 58-percent gain in the 
same period of 1940. Despite the fourth-quarter 
lag in building activity, the 1 million construction 
placements made in 1941 represented an increase 
of 66 percent over the previous year. Construc- 
tion jobs comprised 19 percent of all placements in 
1941, as compared with 16 percent in the previous 
year. The 312,000 manufacturing placements 
were 10 percent less than the number in the previ- 
ous quarter, but 44 percent above those in the 
fourth quarter of 1940. Together, construction 
and manufacturing accounted for 41 percent of all 
jobs filled in 1941, whereas the proportion was 33 
percent in i940. 

The 20 selected defense industries listed in 
table 12 were credited with half of all manufactur- 


ing placements. The aircraft industry reached a 
new high of 41,000 placements, one-fourth of the 
total for the 20 selected defense industries. 
Fourth-quarter placements increased only 1] 
percent over the previous 3-month total, but were 
130 percent above the total in the first quarter of 
the year. Shipbuilding placements soared to a 
new quarterly peak of 26,200, more than 50 
percent above the third quarter and almost four 
times the number in the first 3 months of 1941; 
the two industries combined accounted for 44 
percent of all defense placements in the last 3 
months of 1941. 

Placements in domestic service totaled 289,000 
in the fourth quarter, and for the year as a whole 
outnumbered those made in 1940 by 26 percent, 
although they comprised a smaller proportion of 
all jobs filled by the Employment Service. Place- 
ments in agriculture, fishery, and forestry declined 
47 percent from the third to the fourth quarter; 
in the corresponding period of 1940 the drop was 
only 33 percent. 

Wholesale and retail trade was the only indus- 
trial category in which placements increased from 
the third to the last quarter of 1941. 

Characteristics of workers placed.—The propor- 
tion of all jobs filled by women rose from 34 
percent in the third quarter to 37 percent in the 
fourth, as a result of the seasonal spurt in trade, in 
which women accounted for 47 percent of total 


Table 12.—Complete placements of men and women in selected defense industries, by race, October-December 1941 
[Corrected to Feb. 26, 1942] 


























Total Men Women 
Industry Percentage 
Number ~~ sy Total | White Total White 
tember 1041 
SE OE Se ee ne eC 154, 182 | +3.2 137,627 | 133,852 | 16, 555 16, 431 
sea cieeniobabebeaddibibacsos 41, 173 +10.9 38, 009 37, 475 | 3, 164 3, 157 
Automobiles mr no depsenebimnnes 8, 627 +16.8 7, 797 7, 658 830 R28 
Clocks and w ~ DLeiicsdingtad debian kh ded anata bntnasandneiheinnindun 1 —32.8 295 292 206 206 
as oc enadananibehoonencn 12, 000 | —16.3 8, = 7, 960 3, 872 3, 860 
Hardwood distillation, charcoal, and naval stores... ............--------------- 55 | —4.2 46 1 | 1 
ee oe i daussenicendngilaneedqagacesnnn 5, 427 | —10.5 4, Pr 4, 130 963 | 056 
i  eencnsesnediebasadesstebunes 402 | —13.9 308 303 4 92 
Iron and steel and their products. -.-........-- sdistesieiiilininiainatn autshdhabeendiinimians Aci ianidiinin 21, 132 | —18.7 18, 873 17, S41 2, 250 2, 240 
I a isan eseaareensunbnneesnstonson 850 —15.4 639 603 211 206 
TLE SE TLL A saeiemaane 20, 687 —10.0 18, 790 18, 365 1, 89 1, 858 
OO. . -  cacnnccoceonaasesecscesocseececccecwcesect 4, 876 +39. 6 3, 839 3, 460 1, 037 1,018 
es Se a ee staid dliaatadinciltshaetspaiulatentrind 140 | 22.8 112 | 104 2B | 28 
Nonferrous-metal products not elsewhere classified.................-....---.-.-- 5, 523 | +11.4 5, 007 | 4, 789 516 513 
GS LER LS A a eee 1, 582 | —14.9 1, 461 | 1, 325 121 120 
Prim: valloying, and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals (except | 

let tt nines enc damiasmemnsrtapeseaneth pnooneneupanninnn 507 —32.8 389 381 118 118 

Profesional amd scientific instruments, photographic apparatus, and optical 
A a a gi eb el Diasdabpoeind dankaanieaihammettiauiae 1,719 | +12.1 1, 249 1, 231 470 467 
peioend Na cerium nemgnsinaimisanitaidaele cabin 1, 475 | —21.5 1, 429 1, 425 46 46 
Ship and qrarbutidia AEE PRR AS OSS SS 26, 175 | +51.0 25, 868 25, 586 307 | 306 
Surgical, medical, and dental instruments, equipment, and supplies_-_-.-..-..-.- 745 | +13.1 449 424 296 292 
ae sdesecnelnunmeadaadiddepemdsesness 586 +.3 467 454 119 119 
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Table 13.—Complete placements of men and women, 
by age and race, October-December 1941 
[Corrected to Feb. 25, 1942] 
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Total | Men | Women 
Percent- | 
| age 
| | change 7 ? 

Age group | Number = Total White Total | White 

| Septem- 

| | ber 1941 | 
Total... |1,376, 614 —11.4 866, 265 | 713,799 | 510,349 | 370, 519 
Under 21....-.--| 301, 110 14.7 | 181,689 | 156,255 | 119,421 | 101,570 
91-24. -.- 220,519 | 10.5 | 135,791 | 109,137 | 84,728 | 62,481 
25-29... - 197, 250 | —9.3 | 126,099 | 99,921 | 71,151] 47,510 
30-34... -- | 161, 652 | —7.4 | 103,752 | 82,994 | 57,900 | 37,202 
35-39... | 136, 295 —9.4 | 84,284 | 67,622| 52,011 | 34,038 
40-44__-- | 121, 554 | —9.3 | 74,864 | 61,022 | 46,690] 29,835 
eae | 97,233 | 10.5 | 62,767 | 52,471] 34,466 | 24,510 
80-54_....-- | 67,580) 14.0) 44,009) 37,981} 23,571 | 17,240 
55-59... 42,876 | —17.5| 30,116 | 26,405] 12,760 9, 950 
60-64. _- | 21,744 —19.1 | 15,797] 14,029 5, 947 4, 802 
65 and over 8, 697 —22.0 7,030 | 5,913 1, 667 1, 363 
Unspecified - 104 67 49 37 | 18 





placements, as compared with 42 percent in the 
preceding period. Women did not share equally 
with men in the rise in manufacturing placements 
during 1941; the proportion of female placements 
declined from 34 percent in the last quarter of 
1940 to 32 percent in the third-quarter peak pro- 
duction period of 1941, and then fell off to 28 
percent in the final quarter of the year. 

As a result of the shift of white workers to 
defense production jobs, nonwhite workers ac- 
counted for 50 percent of the workers placed in 
the less remunerative domestic service jobs in 
the fourth quarter, as compared with 48 percent 
in the previous quarter and 38 percent in the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

Almost 32 percent of all nonwhite male place- 
ments were in service occupations, as compared 
with 28 percent in the third quarter of 1941 
and 26 percent in the last 3 months of 1940. 
Unskilled occupations accounted for 53 percent of 
all jobs filled by nonwhite males, a slightly smaller 
proportion than the 57 percent recorded in both 
the third quarter of 1941 and in the last 3 months 
of 1940. Semiskilled placements in the fourth 
quarter comprised 5.5 percent of all placements 
of nonwhite males, a slightly larger proportion 
than in the preceding quarter. Skuled place- 
ments constituted 2.4 percent of the total, ap- 
proximately the same as in the third quarter of 
1941 and the final quarter of 1940. 

Nonwhite women filled 27 percent of all job 
orders filled by women, approximately the same 
proportion as in the previous quarter. As in 
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the past, service placements comprised the great 
bulk—92 percent—of all jobs filled by nonwhite 
women. Thirty-seven percent of all agricultural 
placements of women were those of nonwhite 
workers, a considerable increase over the 23-percent 
proportion in the corresponding quarter of 1940. 
In contrast, nonwhite workers accounted for less 
than 1 percent of all jobs filled by women in the 20 
selected war industries, a further decline from the 
third-quarter low of 1.2 percent. 

Since the placement of both very young and 
older workers was stimulated greatly by defense 
production, the lag in the expansion of these 
industries caused a relatively sharper drop in the 
number of jobs filled by workers in these age 
groups (table 13). The 301,000 placements among 
workers under 21 years of age continued to exceed 
those for all other age groups, although the 
number was 15 percent below that in the previous 
quarter; in the same period of 1940 there was a 
21-percent rise. Similarly, in the age group of 
55 years and over, a 19-percent decrease from the 
third quarter stood in sharp contrast to a cor- 
responding 12-percent increase in the same period 
of the previous year. For the year 1941, however, 
there was a 28-percent increase in placements 
of workers 55 years and over, and a 33-percent 
rise for those under 21 years of age. 

Interarea clearance.—The 29,500 interarea place- 
ments, 6.0 percent less than in the preceding quar- 
ter, comprised only 2.1 percent of all jobs filled. 
This was due to the decrease in plant and can- 
tonment construction in rural areas which had 
previously required workers from other regions. 
The 11,900 placements which filled job orders for 
construction workers constituted about two-fifths 
of all interarea clearances, considerably below the 
three-fifths of the preceding quarter. As a result 
of the stringency of the labor supply in many local 
areas, more agricultural and manufacturing place- 
ments were made by interarea clearances than in 
the previous 3-month interval. In agriculture the 
proportion rose from 5.1 percent in the third quar- 
ter to 11 percent, and in manufacturing from 29 
to 37 percent. 

With constant needs for large numbers of skilled 
workers, which outstripped available local supplies, 
defense industries had to tap the labor resources 
of other regions. About a third of all interarea 
clearance placements were in 20 selected defense 
industries. The aircraft industry accounted for 
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63 percent of the defense interarea clearances; 15 
percent of all placements made by the Employ- 
ment Service in the aircraft industry were effected 
through this means. 

Skilled and unskilled occupations accounted for 
29 and 28 percent, respectively, of total interarea 
placements, a slight decline from the previous 
quarter. The proportion of semiskilled clearances 
rose to 25 percent, slightly above that for the third 
quarter of 1941. As in the preceding quarter, 
relatively more younger workers than older per- 
sons migrated to take jobs. About 70 percent of 
all interarea clearance placements were those of 
workers under 35 years of age, a slight increase 
over the 66 percent of the previous quarter. 


Size of Benefit Payment for Total Unemploy- 
ment, Fourth Quarter, 1941 


Benefit checks for $15 or more issued during the 
fourth quarter of 1941 constituted 33 percent of all 
checks issued for total unemployment—the highest 
proportion on record. There was also a slight in- 
crease over the previous quarter in the percent of 
weeks compensated in amounts of $10-14.99. For 
the most part, this higher level of benefit pay- 
ments was due to increased base-period earnings 
resulting from higher wage rates and steadier em- 
ployment. Seasonal lay-offs in high-wage indus- 
tries also served to raise the level of payments. 
In some States, revised benefit formulas resulted 
in higher weekly benefit amounts for high-paid 
workers and made it more difficult for the lowest- 
paid workers to qualify. As is shown in table 14, 
the proportion of checks issued in amounts of less 
than $10 (36 percent) was lower than in any other 
quarter of the period 1940-41. 

As in former periods, many States issued sub- 
stantial numbers of checks at the maximum rate. 
In Alaska and Oregon, more than 70 percent of all 
payments were for the maximum amount, in 
Nevada and Washington, more than 60 percent, 
and in Arizona, California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, New York, and Wyoming, more than 
30 percent (table 15). On the other hand, less 
than 5 percent of all benefit checks were issued 
at the maximum rate in Georgia, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Minnesota, and North Carolina as 
a result of the low wage levels and stringent 
eligibility requirements prevalent in those States. 
For example, an Idaho worker would have had to 
earn more than $585 in a single quarter of his base 
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Table 14.—Percent of all weeks of total unemployment 
compensated in specified amounts, by quarter 
January 1940-December 1941 : 





—— 








Percent of all weeks of total] unemploy- 
ment compensated in amounts of— 
Year and quarter eo 
Less than! $5. 00- $10. 00- $15. 00 
$5.00 | 999 14. 99 or more 
— | — 
1940 
January-March... 4.9 37.6 29.1 B4 
April-June............... 4.9 40.0 29.8 25.3 
July-September ____- 4.8 39.8 28.1 27.3 
October-December _ - .. 4.0 37.9 30.0 Bi 
1941 
January-March... ..__. 3.6 36.0 | 30. 6 2.8 
April-June__.......... 3.0 36.9 | 31.3 2.8 
July-September. -.. 24 36.9 | 29.5 31.2 
October-December _ _ _. 2.0 33.9 30.9 33.2 














period in order to qualify for the maximum weekly 
benefit amount of $18. 

In 18 States, the proportion of payments for $10 
or more was higher than the 64-percent average 
for all States. In Alaska, California, Illinois, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington more than 85 
percent of all checks were for amounts of $10 or 
more, and more than 50 percent for $15 or more. 
In contrast, fewer than 25 percent of all payments 
to unemployed workers in Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maine, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina were for $10 or more. Low wage rates 
and the annual-earnings plans used in computing 
weekly benefit amounts accounted for the small 
proportions of such payments in Kentucky, 
Maine, and North Carolina.® 

Outstanding increases over the preceding quar- 
ter in the proportion of payments of $10 or nore 
were reported by Idaho and South Dak>ta; 
appreciable increases also occurred in Alabama, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Oklahoma. Seasonal lay- 
offs in construction and iron mining were factors 
contributing to the increases in Minnesota and 
South Dakota. Material shortages resulted in 
the lay-off of higher-paid workers in nondefense 
industries in Alabama and Ohio. Hawaii was the 
only jurisdiction reporting a substantial decline in 
payments at the higher levels. 

In oaly 20 States, as compared with 26 in 
the third quarter, the major portion of all pay- 
ments were in amounts of less than $10. Low 
wage rates accounted for the concentration of these 
smaller payments in States located in the North 

* In these States, the weekly benefit amount is based on earnings during 
an entire year which may include quarters of reduced earnings; as a result, 


the benefit rate tends to be lower than in States using the high-quarter 
method of computation. 
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Table 15.—Percentage distribution of number of weeks of total unemployment compensated by amount of 
benefit payment, and percent at minimum and maximum benefit payable, by State, October-December 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 19, 1942] 





Social Security Board region and State 





ion I: 

Connecticut 

Maine. - - - 
Massachusetts 

New Hampshire---. 
Rhode Island 
Vermont... 


ion II: 
—_, York... 


ion IIT: 
~~ 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky 


Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Region VII: 
Alabama 
Florida. . 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VIII: 
Iowa. ... 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
Region X: 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Texas 
Region XI: 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Utah 
Wyoming 
Region XII 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 
Territories: 
Alaska 
Hawaii 





Total number 
of weeks 
compensated 


“ 5, 754, 628 


163, 455 
12, 501 
116, 527 


17, 706 
24, 799 
10, 933 
24, 292 
31, 539 














4,882 | 


505, 441 


7,492 |_. 


24, 291 | 


55, 396 


2, 538 
3, 930 



































Percent of weeks compensated ! in amounts of— on tae ee wetliy 
| Pes 2 Percent of Parent of 
| Less than 10.00- 15.00 or total wee we 
| $5.00 $5.00-9.99 14.99 more Amount |"compen- | 4™0unt |“ compen- 
sated sated 
—~————| eal 
| 2.0 | 33.9 30.9 i | ee See: CRETE eee Pf 
aa 43.2 35.0 21.8 2 $6.00 2.4 2 $20.00 8.1 
(3) 81.4 16.0 2.6 25.00 27.0 15. 00 2.6 
: E 42.8 31.3 25.9 6.00 13.7 15. 00 25.9 
64.6 29.9 5.5 6.00 25.4 15.00 5.5 
See 31.3 40.2 28.5 6.00 7 16. 00 24.2 
2 70.8 17.9 11.1 15.00 6.6 15.00 11.1 
‘ 30.0 23.2 36.8 7.00 14.4 15.00 36.8 
49.1 29.8 21.1 5.00 12.3 15. 00 21.1 
27.0 37.2 35.8 27.00 9.1 18.00 22.3 
42.6 31.0 26.4 7.50 25.2 15. 00 26.4 
it 29.1 40.6 30. 2 26.00 5.9 18.00 19.5 
cease 26. 2 37.0 36.8 7.00 9.4 17.00 27.6 
18.7 67.5 11.3 2.5 23.00 46.5 15. 00 2.5 
10.4 56.6 24.3 8.7 3.00 4.1 15. 00 8.7 
(3) 45.7 35.5 18.8 26.00 414.1 15. 00 18.8 
15.1 | 62.5 19.3 3.1 5 4.00 4.7 15.00 3.1 
eS 21.3 29.9 48.8 (6) $6.7 16. 00 42.9 
3.0 | 38.7 32.9 25.4 25.00 3 216.00 8.9 
| 
| 13.2 33.2 53.6 7.00 3.8 16. 00 46.9 
5 | 21.7 36.7 41.1 3.00 () 216.00 32.7 
cul 39.8 32.2 28.0 6.00 9.4 7 15.00 27.6 
16.5 | 56.5 17.8 9.2 12.00 2.8 15.00 9.2 
5 | 46.5 30.6 22.4 25.00 45.5 15.00 22.4 
10.4 65.0 14.8 9.8 14.00 10.2 18.00 4.6 
12.4 | 55.2 16.6 15.8 23.00 5.5 15.00 15.8 
14.9 | 63.9 11.5 9.7 24.00 14.0 15. 00 9.7 
| 8 | 68.2 17.7 13.3 25.00 8.7 15.00 13.3 
| j 
| 1.1 | 54.3 26.6 18.0 | ae 15. 00 18.0 
28.8 35.8 35.4 27.00 5.7 2 16.00 3.6 
53.7 30.0 16.3 5.00 9.7 15. 00 16.3 
50.9 27.2 21.9 5.00 7.7 15. 00 21.9 
3 | 74.6 18.3 6.8 27.00 52.7 15. 00 6.8 
23.1 56.5 | 12.9 7.5 3.00 12.1 15. 00 7.5 
sts 43.6 30.9 25.5 5.00 11.2 15. 00 25.5 
| 4.9 42.7 27.4 25.0 13.00 41.5 18.00 15.2 
4 36.2 | 27.5 35.9 16.00 10.7 16. 00 27.8 
6.2 50.8 | 16.5 26.5 3.00 2.7 18.00 20.2 
10.4 | 45.6 23.8 20.2 3.00 3.2 15. 00 20.2 
65.6 18.6 15.8 55.00 19.0 6 15.00 15.8 
| 
30.7 27.3 42.0 5.00 2.9 15.00 42.0 
48. 1 30.0 21.9 5.00 5.4 15. 00 21.9 
28.2 48.1 23.7 5.00 | 2.3 18. 00 4.2 
40.0 31.3 28.7 5.00 7.9 15. 00 28.7 
26.6 35.3 | 38.1 5.00 2.9 20. 00 17.9 
20.7 23.0 | 51.3 5.00 2.3 18. 00 36.1 
es Be | 43.8 | 56.2 10.00 15.1 | 18.00 39.5 
9.6 | 28.0 62.4 5.00 13 15. 00 62.4 
2] 28.6 71.2 210.00 6.4 15. 00 71.2 
13.2 | 26.5 | 60.3 7.00 | 4.2 | ae | 60.3 
| | } 
8.4 | 13.4 | 78. 2 | 5.00 | 1.7 16.00 | 75.2 
74.0 | 10.9 | 15.1 | 5.00 | 41.9 | 20.00 | 8.1 





! Excludes final payments for less than benefit rate. 


1 Recent amendments to State law have changed minimum and/or maxi- 
During transition period, payments are 
Amount shown is minimum and/or 
Maximum as provided in amended law, and percentage shown relates to 


mum weekly benefit payable. 
made under both provisions of law. 


payments at that minimum and/or maximum only. 


5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
‘ Represents percentage of payments within the dollar interval including 


the minimum. 


Bulletin, April 1942 


5 For each benefit period of 14 consecutive days, Kentucky pays minimum 


of $8 and maximum of $30, and Texas pays minimum of $10 and maximum 
of $30. 


* State law provides for 2 minimums, $6 and $7. Percentage is based on 


weeks compensated at $7 minimum, since 98 percent of minimum payments 
were made at that amount. 


? Under provisions of law, it is possible for some payments to exceed max- 


imum. 
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Central, Southeast, and Gulf areas. In 19 States 
the number of checks in the $5—9.99 interval com- 
prised more than half of all benefit payments for 
total unemployment. As a result of rising wage 
levels, 35 States reported declines from the pre- 
ceding quarter in the proportion of checks issued 
for these amounts. While increases were reported 
by 15 States, they were significant only in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. 

In comparison with the last quarter of 1940, 
43 States showed increases in the proportion of 
payments at $10 or more. While 8 States? re- 
ported relative increases of more than 50 percent, 
6 of these continued to issue less than one-third 
of their checks in such amounts. Among the 
States reporting increases, Oregon changed its 
minimum from $7 to $10; New Jersey modified its 
eligibility requirement so that low-paid workers 
found it more difficult to qualify for benefits; 
and Maryland, Minnesota, and Utah changed 
the fractions used in computing the weekly benefit 
rate, making it possible for workers to draw bene- 
fits at higher weekly amounts. 

Substantial increases over the fourth quarter 
of 1940 in the proportion of weeks compensated in 
amounts ranging from $5 to $9.99 were reported 
by Maine, North Carolina, and South Dakota; 
marked declines occurred in Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oregon, and 
Utah. In both groups of States, however, the 
trend was toward a higher level of benefit pay- 
ments. The minimum weekly benefit amount 
was increased from $3 to $5 in Maine, and from 
$3 to $7 in South Dakota. In North Carolina the 
liberalization of annual earnings requirements 
made it possible for many workers previously 
eligible for weekly benefit amounts of less than $5 
to qualify for payments of between $5 and $7. 

In the last quarter of 1941, only 2 percent of all 
weeks compensated were for amounts of less than 
$5, the lowest proportion on record. In 9 8 of the 
22 States making payments in such amounts, the 
proportion amounted to less than 1 percent. 
Benefit payments of less than $5 constituted 23 
percent of all weeks of total unemployment com- 
pensated in Arkansas, and more than 15 percent 
in Alabama, Kentucky, and North Carolina. Of 
“1 Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

§ Eight of these States now have a minimum of $5 or more. Payments of 


less than $5 were made to a few claimants whose benefit determinations had 
been made prior to the effective date of the new minimums. 
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Chart 7.—Distribution of weeks compensated for total 
unemployment, by amount of benefit check, by 
State, October-December 1941 
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the 22 States, all but the District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, South Carolina, 
and Virginia reported declines from October- 
December 1940 in the proportion of such pay- 
ments. 

Except in a few States, relatively few benefit 
payments were issued at the minimum rate. Of 
the 12 States with minimums of less than $5, only 
Arkansas, Georgia, and South Carolina issued more 
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than 10 percent of their checks at the minimum 
rate. Nine of the 28 jurisdictions with a minimum 
of $5 or $6 compensated more than 10 percent of 
all weeks of total unemployemnt at these amounts. 
In 6 of the 10 States providing minimum weekly 
benefit amounts of $7 or more, such payments 


comprised less than 10 percent of the total. In 
contrast, South Dakota® compensated 53 percent 
at the $7 minimum and Pennsylvania, 25 percent 
at the $7.50 minimum. 


* Low wage levels together with lenient eligibility requirements account 
for the concentration of benefit payments at the minimum rate in this State. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance“ 


The decline in registered unemployment which 
began in January continued in February. In the 
4 weeks ended February 27, the regional offices of 
the Railroad Retirement Board received 70,642 
unemployment insurance claims, an average of 
17,661 a week, some 1,500 below the January 
average (table 1). The decline in applications 
for certificate of benefit rights, submitted by 
workers who have become unemployed for the 
first time since the current benefit year began in 
July 1941, was much sharper than the decline in 
claims. Applications received in the 4 February 
weeks totaled 4,616; the weekly average was 1,154, 
about 1,800 lower than in January. According 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, em- 
ployment on class I railroads in February was 
virtually the same as in the preceding month; the 
relatively small decrease in maintenance of way 
and structures was offset by increases in other 
departments, mainly in the _ train-and-engine 
service. 

On 4,698 of the 4,887 applications adjudicated 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Board. 


in February, certificates of benefit rights were 
issued; the remainder were denied because wages 
for 1940, the base year, were less than $150. By 
February 27 the number of applicants held quali- 
fied for benefits on the basis of 1940 compensation 
was 81,213. 

In February, processing was completed on 
74,515 claims; of this total, 2,732 were adjudicated 
a second time, mainly because they were originally 
held invalid through failure to submit the required 
application for employment. Benefits were certi- 
fied on 65,625 claims, or 88 percent of the total 
processed—a higher proportion than in any pre- 
ceding month of the current benefit year. On 565 
claims with exactly 7 days of unemployment, 
waiting-period credit only was allowed. 

Benefits certified in the 4 February weeks 
amounted to $1.3 million, of which all but $2,500 
applied to claims for the current benefit year. 
The remainder was certified on 102 claims for the 
first benefit year under the amended act and on 
14 claims under the provisions of the original act. 
Certifications for the current benefit year were 
made on 59,326 claims for subsequent registration 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights and claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-42 and 1940-41 









































| 1941-42 1940-41 
= : iienaail sii esi an 
Period Benefit payments Benefit payments 
Applications| Claims TS -| Applications Claims 
| Number Amount Number Amount 
i July-February 1 83, 364 376, 930 3 323, 214 2 $6, 425, 325 | ! 163, 658 958, 087 2 732,683 | * $12, 682, 960 
bin February mvveval 4,616 | 70,642 | 65,625 | 1, 328, 804 | 5,854 | 133,300 | 125,701 | 2, 457, 184 
’ ' —— —— a 

ina Ist week__ 1, 561 17, 828 | 16, 360 | 332, 578 1, 983 32, 001 33, 565 645, 687 

, 2d week __ 1) 210 17, 751 | 16, 370 | 328, 822 1, 501 36, 281 33, 483 655, 762 

er- 3d week __. | 1, 079 17, 945 17, 222 350, 260 1, 283 32, 009 29, 702 579, 896 

€ 4th week 766 17, 118 15, 673 | 317, 145 1, 087 33, 009 29, 041 575, 789 
ay- Weekly averages: | 

J July 3, 838 6, 464 | 4, 683 83, 843 8, 788 22, 950 11, 092 159, 643 

August 1, 315 | 7, 499 6, 175 | 129, 947 4, 138 24, 240 15, 240 222, 651 

September Os 7, 220 6, 413 | 140, 457 | 2, 809 22, 721 16, 584 247, 928 

efit October 1, 194 7, 378 6, 391 | 138, 776 | 2, 813 19, 596 14, 190 210, 388 

€ November 2, 659 | 8, 760 7, 280 | 152, 363 | 7, 622 23, 298 11, 483 173, 404 

Of December 4, 504 | 13, 267 11, 180 | 204, 195 6, 157 34, 401 30, 037 556, 150 

January oof 2, 956 | 19, 206 17, 147 325, 842 | 2, 885 39, 753 39, 362 754, 649 

ynly February ise 1, 154 17, 661 16, 406 332, 201 1, 464 33, 325 31, 448 614, 284 

ore ‘Includes some applications received in June for benefit year beginning 2 Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 


in July. 
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periods and on 6,183 initial claims on which 
waiting-period credit was also allowed (table 2). 
Initial certifications, which had declined in 
January to 23 percent of the total, dropped to 
9 percent in February, in line with the sharp 
decrease in applications. 

The average benefit for initial certifications, 
with a possible maximum of 7 compensable days; 
was $14.56, 50 cents higher than in January- 
The benefit for subsequent claims, with a possible 
maximum of 10 compensable days, averaged 
$20.84, also slightly higher than in the preceding 
month. ‘The rise in both averages resulted mainly 
from a moderate increase in the number of days 
of unemployment registered on the claim. 

The reduction in initial certifications meant 
also that the number of benefit accounts estab- 
lished—6,262— in the 4 February weeks was much 
lower than in January. In these 4 weeks, 885 
accounts were terminated by a final certification 
for beneficiaries who exhausted benefit rights for 
the year. On February 27, 61,823 accounts were 
still open; the cumulative number closed by ex- 
haustion of rights in the current year was 5,043. 


Employment Service 


Employment service operations also contracted 
in the 4 February weeks. Notifications were re- 
ceived of 4,252 openings, of which nearly 3,100 
were with railroad employers. At the same time 
1,672 previously reported openings were canceled 
because qualified personnel could not be located, 
More than 4,100 workers were referred to avail- 
able vacancies and 1,730 were placed, an average 
of some 430 per week as compared with 620 in 
January. The total includes 225 placements in 
jobs expected to last less than a month and 216 
placements made through cooperation with the 
United States Employment Service and the Divi- 
sion of Reemployment and Training of the Work 
Projects Administration. Many of the jobs filled 
were in occupations of relatively low skill; about 
700 track laborers, more than 400 other laborers, 
and about 150 freight and express handlers were 
placed. In addition, some 180 placements were 
made in the train-and-engine occupations, mostly 
as switchmen and brakemen, 100 as mechanics or 
helpers in railroad and other shops, and 140 in 
clerical positions. 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days in benefit year 1941-42, by specified period, July 1941-February 1942' 


















































' 
; | 
Certifications with ‘ , , , 
Certifications with 8-13 days | Certifications with 5-7 days 
All certifications 14 . oon of unemployment of unemployment 
Type of certification and | | 
period Average | percent Percent | Average Percent Average 
Average | Average | number Average of all Average | number of all Average | number 
seed a. KA of = certifi- = certifi- = of — certifi- _ = 
paymen ne pensable nefit : nefit | pensable; | benefit | pensa’ 
| days cations cations days | cations | days 
Certifications for first registra- 
“Ta y io Aug. oe | 8,980 | $15.04] $2.64 6.03| 68.7] $2.64 31.3 | $2. 65 3.90 | 
ec catined | 5,877 14. 24 2. 55 5.57| 60.4 2. 56 39.6 2.53 3. 42 | 
yo 4 30-Sept. 26... | 3,465 14.45 2. 58 5.60} 58.3 2. $7 41.7) 261/ 3.64/.. 
Sept. 27-Oct. 31......-...- | 4gu9] 14.48 2.54 5.69} 61.9 2. 56 33.1| 251 3.55 |. 
fe a |, 042 13.90 2.35 5.92 | 67.4 2.34 32.6 2. 36 | 3.70 | 
— 29, 1941-Jan. 2, 1942. 16, 488 14.39 2.35 6.13 72.5 2.34 27.5 2.40 3.84 | 
Staknneeidnadn 15, 512 14. 06 2. 57 5.47 61.3 2. 51 38.7 2.79 | 3. 05 | 
Jan. l,l CE eee 6, 183 14. 56 2. 51 5.80 63.1 | 2.48 36.9 2. 62 | 3.74 | 
Certifications for subsequent 
ee ey | 
m4 + ouch , 1, 421 22. 55 2.44 | 9. 26 | 80.7 2.45 15.4 2.32 | 7.10 | 3.9 | $2.32 2. 22 
Aue. 9@......-.-........ 18,156 | 23.36 2.66) 8.79) 71.8) 269 22.0 253| 6.79] 6.2} 250 1.9 
Aug. 30-Sept 21,671} 22.91 2.64; 8.66) 69.6) 2.68 2.9; 252} 669| 7.5 2 49 2 04 
Sept. — eS 27,617 22. 82 2. 64 | 8.63 67.6 2. 68 25.2 2. 53 | 6.81 | 7.2 2. 55 2.01 
OS SR 23, 941 22. 44 2. 60 | 8. 63 68.3 | 2.62 24.5 2.52 | 6.73 | 7.2 | 2 2.14 
Nov. 29. tedi-Jan. 2,1942..| 30,335 19. 89 2.42 8. 26 62.5 | 2.38 | 26.3 2. 46 | 6.65 | 11.2 2. 69 2.35 
i attinehuencesennns ‘| 52, 982 20. 45 235; 870; O8:.7) 234 2.5 239/ 6.74] 6.8 2. 54 2.11 
Jan. 31-Feb. 27_. ----| 50,326 20. 84 2. 36 | 8. 84 | 71.6 | 2.35 | 22.5 | 2. 40 | 6 od 5.9 2. 49 2.09 
1 Data based on 33.3-percent sample, ».cept number of certifications and 2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
average benefit per certification. registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods, 
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Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force, February 1942 


At the end of February the number of monthly 
benefits in force had increased to 523,000 (table 1) 
and exceeded by 19,700 the number at the end 
of January. Although primary benefits repre- 
sented 42 percent of this increase, they continued 
to decline in relation to the total number of 
benefits in force. 

Benefits in suspension status increased in num- 
ber but as a proportion of all benefits in force, they 
remained nearly constant. The proportion of pri- 
mary benefits in suspension status continued to 
decline slightly despite an increase in actual 
number. Frozen benefits, which since October 
have not changed appreciably in number, have 
declined almost steadily as a percentage of all 
benefits in force. 


Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
by type of benefit and payment status, February 28, 


1 
1942 [Corrected to Mar. 9, 1942] 





} Payment status 




















J 
| 
Type of benefit Conditional 
= Lo Current | Deferred 
Suspen- | Frozen 

sions | benefits 
Primary........- $22.72 $22. 72 $21.73 $21. 61 $25. 77 
. . i eaeaeate 12. 10 12. 11 11.74 11. 42 13. 26 
. yl 12.17 12. 20 11. 05 11. 38 11.94 
\. 4 =a 20. 23 20. 20 23.72 22. 02 23. 08 
Widow’s current. ...__! 19. 49 19. 52 17. 66 19. 66 18.71 
,  _, eae | 12. 97 12. 97 13. 25 12. 67 0 








1 See footnotes to table 1. 
Payments Certified 
In the last 3 months of 1941, amounts certified 


for payment under title II of the Social Security 
Act continued to increase (chart 1). Monthly 


Table 1.—Nurmber and amount of monthly benefits in force ! in each payment status 2 and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, February 1942 


[Current month’s data corrected to Mar. 9, 1942] 


















































Total Primary Wife's Child’s | Widow's Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action l . B ee 
+ Amount oy Amount | —_ Amount | —_ Amount — Amount —_ Amount — Amount 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1942 502, 987 $9, 140, 174) 239, 640\ $5, 443, ons! 66, 415| $803, 440) 128, 536/$1, 562, 572) 16, 249) $328, 802) 50,070) $975,345) 2,077) $26,931 
Current-payment status___| 452,819) 8, 162,445) 208, 460) 4, 735, 686) 59, 6: 722, 187| 122, 599) 1,494,939) 16,057) 324, 363) 44,007} 858,473) 2,066) 26,797 
Deferred-payment status._| 4, 352 85, 364 3, 135 68, 743 7, 613) 280 3, 044 105 2, 477 183 3, 376 9 lll 
Conditional-paymentsta- | 
tus | 45,816) 892,365) 28,045) 638,655) 6,145) 73,640) 5,657 64, 589 87 1,962} 5,880} 113, 496 2 23 
Suspensions # | 32, 305] 599,588) 19,632} 422,062) 4,041) 45,804) 4, 507 50, 770 54 1,201; 4,069) 79,728 2 23 
Frozen benefits ¢ } 13,511 292,777) 8,413) 216,503) 2,104) 27,836) 1,150 13, 819 33 761; 1,811) 33,768 0 0 
Actions during February 1942 
Benefits awarded | 2B, 461) 420, 022 9, 579 219,800; 3,123 38, 046 6, 684 82,320) 1,191 23,917| 2,787 54, 659 97 1, 280 
Entitlements terminated*.| 3, 730 66, 134 1, 356 31, 903! 620) 7, 578) 1,074 13, 407 67 1, 300 598; 11,739 15 207 
Net adjustments ¢ 12) 3, 165 0 1, 526} 7 318 7 734 1 118 3 469 0 0 
In force as of Feb. 28, 1942 522, 730) 9, 497, 227) 247, 863) 5, 632, 507| 68,919) 834, 226) 134, 153) 1, 632, 219) 17,374) 351, 537) 52, 262)1,018, 734) 2, 159} 28,004 
Current-payment status 471, 623| 8, 501, 200) 216, 504) 4,919,717) 62,019) 751,340) 127,949) 1, 561,036) 17,165) 346,699) 45,838) 894,548) 2, 148 27, 860 
Deferred-payment statu 4, 141 80, 660) 2, 994) 65, 065 605 7, 105) 264 2,918 115) 2, 728) 155 2, 738 8 106 
Conditional-payment sta j | | } | 
tus 46,966) 915,367) 28,365 647,725) 6,295) 75,781 5, 940 68, 265) 94 2,110; 6,269) 121, 448 3 38 
Suspensions 3 33, 376 621, 525; 20,018 432,606, 4,186) 47,814 4,751) 54, 073) 56 1, 233, 4, 362 85, 761 3 38 
Frozen benefits ¢ 13,590} 293, acy 8,347/ 215,119) 2,109) 27,967) 1, 189 14, 192) 38 877; 1,907) 35,687 0} 0 








' Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 6) and terminations 
see footnote 5), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were 

rst payable. 

3 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction from current 
Month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than cur- 
rent month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to de- 
duction of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s benefit; 
benefit in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire benefit 
for current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

* Represents benefits which have previously been in current or deferred- 
payment status 

‘ Represents benefits which have never been in current or deferred-pay- 
Ment status 
' Terminations may be for following reasons: primary benefit—benefi- 
Clary’s death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, 
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or entitlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s bene- 
fit—beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow’s 
benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or 
termination of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s benefit—benefi- 
wet A death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly 

onefit. 

¢ Adjustments in amount of monthly benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing 
beneficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) of the 1939amendments 
are effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary 
when minimum provision of sec. 203 (b) consequently becomes effective; 
adtusmments in number or amount may also result from actions not otherwise 
classified . 








benefits accounted for nearly all of the growth 
and in December amounted to $8.3 million, 
or an increase of about $3.8 million over Decem- 
ber 1940. The proportion of primary benefits to 
the total amount of monthly benefits certified 
declined slightly each month. By December 
1941, it was 57 percent as compared with 60 percent 
12 months earlier. During the same period, the 
amount ofsurvivor’s benefits increased proportion- 
ately but supplementary benefits showed very little 
change. 


Lump-sum certifications under the 1939 amend- 
ments fluctuated slightly from month to month 
during 1941. Certifications under the 1935 act, 
which for some time have constituted a negligible 
part of total certifications under the program, 
continued to decrease. 


A comparison of chart 1 and a similar chart 
presenting certification data for the period Jan- 
uary 1940-September 1941 (November Bulletin, 
p. 65) shows appreciable changes in the distribu- 
tion between the amount of supplementary bene- 


Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay. 
ments certified, by type of payment, February 1942, 
and cumulative January-February 1942 





| 

















February 
j | SE Total 
| os Percentage dis- amount 
Type of payment | Num- tribution certified 
| ber of Amount | January- 
bene- certifed | February 
fici- ' | Bene- | 1942 
aries ficiaries | Amount 
| 
Monthly benefits ?___.. | 478, 140.3 $9, 070, 994 100. 0 100. 0 9$17, 709, 204 
0 | 220,085) 5, 169, 020 46. 0} 57.0; 10, 115, 572 
Sugesementary | 72,866) 905, 174 15.3 10.0 = 1, 769, 596 
i iitkeseess 63, 019) 795, 678 13. 2 8.8) 1, 554, 464 
 _, =eeeee 9, 847) 109, 496 21 1.2 215, 132 
Survivor’s.......... 185, 189} 2, 996, 800 38.7 33.0 5, 824, 036 
Widow’s....... | 16,955] ' 374, 263 3.5 1 721 39 
Widow's current.| 46,572) 1, 002, 487 9.7 11.1) 1,950,873 
Cale e..........-- 119, 508; 1, 588, 739 25.0 17.5) 3, 000, 258 
Parent’s.........- 2, 154 31,311 5 .3 61, 673 
Lump-sum death pay- | | 
SR icon iicndgin -.-| #9,308) 1, 291, 375)_- ’ 2, 558, 184 
Under 1939 amend- | 
ments #._..__... | 9,099) 1, 282, 424) __ 2, 537, 866 
Under 1935 act *___. 209) 8, 951)..... 20, 318 


| 


! Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after certification. 
“ee by type of benefit estimated. Estimates revised February 





3 Includes retroactive payments. 

» ‘ - ‘cca number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 
ased. 

§ Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, In cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 

¢ Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940 


Chart 1.—Amount of monthly benefits and lump-sum payments certified, January 1940-February 1942! 
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1 Prior to January 1940 the only certifications made were for lump-sum per pate as ye 
t included in each category. 
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194 rat , , . ans x 
2, changes are due to a revision in the basis for esti- to $9.1 million were certified for payment to 
— mating the distribution of child’s benefits. The 478,000 beneficiaries, an increase of $433,000 over 
revised basis for estimating was applied to the the amount certified during the previous month. 
tal . ‘pn . 
unt number as well as the amount of child’s benefits Lump-sum certifications under the 1939 act totaled 
fie : ‘ See onne . 
ary. certified for payment in each month, beginning $1.3 million; those certified under the 1935 act 
war ; 
2” | with March 1940. amounted to only $8,900. 
19, 204 Table 4.—Num ber and amount of monthly benefits in force,' by type of benefit and State of residence * of beneficiary, 
5, 572 December 31, 1941 
19, 506 
4, 464 [Corrected to Feb. 3, 1942] 
5, 132 
4, 036 — l is 
1, 29 Total _ | Wife's | — Child’s Widow's | wile Seu Parent's 
0253 | ocialSecurity Boardre- | Or 3S ss es 
il, 673 | gion and State ; " ” Bai l : 
— Num- | amount | Sam | Amount | "ber Amount} — Amount “ber [Amount) er Amount —_ Amount 
814 | a ae as Se Sa Pee Sees SEES ees eT 
=. } | | | | | 
7, 866 Total 483,570 $8, 785, 838 231, 310 $5, 247, 742 63, 873 $771, 980 |123, 164 |$1, 496, 965 |15, 162 $307,029 |48,076 |$936,270 | 1,904 | $25, 843 
0, 318 SEE CRE GERSRE TENE GRR GE GEREN EEE on — 
| Region I: - | wen » om las on | og . - , 
— | Connecticut 8, 852 169,818 | 4,072 97,255 | 1,318 ; 16,728 | 2,076 27, 347 465 9, 782 882 18, 141 39 565 
nt of Maine... 4, 142 71,078 | 2,237 46,378 | 633 | 7,219 04 8,925} 142] 2,752] 315] 5,681 il 123 
| Massachusetts 24, 107 465,417 | 12, 546 204,458 | 3,860 48, 882 4, 705 61, 212 955 19, 763 | 1,965 40, 055 76 1,047 
uary New Hampshire 3, O87 53,835 | 1,761 37,270 | 541| 5,919 518 5, 730 91} 1,784| 169 | 3,045 7 87 
Rhode Island 4,151 77,629 | 2,199 | 50, 118 733 | 8,772 | 723 | 9,017 200; 3,980 278 5, 397 18 245 
Vermont 1, 804 31,775 | 952] 20,624! 277| 3,260 373 4, 178 58 | 1,188| 141] 2,487 3 38 
were Region II: | | 
: | ‘tNew York 64,689 | 1, 260,194 | 33,951 | 795, 453 | 9,669 | 119,051 | 12,545 | 160,074 | 2,348 | 48,181 | 5,945 | 125,214] 231 3, 221 
es in | Region IIT: 
hich i  elaware 1,254 23, 376 676 | 15, 106 190 2, 212 | 241 | 3, 121 54 1,042 89 1, 853 4 42 
New Jersey 20, 807 14, 665 | 10,323 | 252,649 | 3,135 | 40,641 | 4,387 59,339 | 809] 18,940 | 1,980 | 42,015 83 1, 181 
Pennsylvania 50, 554 932, 199 | 23, 474 544, 134 | 6,975 | 85,066 12, 901 162,048 | 1,752 35, 151 | 5,238 | 102, 953 214 2, 847 
i Region IV: | 
District of Columbia 2, 024 37, 733 919} 21,428) 207) 2,614] 585 7, 269 80 | 1,672] 231) 4,720 2 21 
I Maryland 6,804} 119,569 | 3,135 67.965 | 811] 9,603 1,858| 22,678] 287] 5,604| 678| 13,266 35 453 
i North Carolina 8,664 | 120,003 | 3, 106 58,662 | 719| 7,051] 3,608| 35,004] 147] 2,573 | 1,036 | 16, 153 48 560 
ARS Virginia 7,506 | 114,810 | 2,857] 57,948 | 664 | 7,162] 2,925 | 80,471 | 178] 3,310) 930 | 15,398 42 521 
: West Virginia 8,129 | 132,010 | 2,867 62,939 | 754 | 8,755 | 3, 329 38,869 | 137 | 2,642 | 1,008 | 18, 304 34 41 
c ' Region V: | | | 
Kentucky. . 8,058 | 123,499 | 3,158| 64,301 | 810 | 8,869 | 2,970 | 31,313 | 186 | ,3,530 | | 804 | 15,021 40 456 
Michigan 19,591 | 359,718 | 8,073 | 186,966 | 2,450 | 30,007 | 6,076 | 80,767 | 620 | 12,076 | 2,804 | 47,974 68 938 
Ohio... 31,026 587,350 | 14,942 | 351,003 | 4,549 | 56,684) 7,353 | 94,963 | 1,147 | 23,623 | 2,916 | 50,489 | 119 1, 588 
; Region VI: | | | 
Illinois... .. 83,563 | 649,559 | 16,623 | 393,926 | 4,644 | 58,202 | 7,735 103,162 | 1,068| 21,921 | 3,351 | 70,360} 142 1, 088 
Indiana____. 13,374 | 240,516 | 6,419 | 143,555 | 1,943 | 22,589 | 3,302 | 41,351 | 382] 7,406 | 1,279| 25,016 | 49 509 
10 Wisconsin. _. 10,860 | 205,747 | 5,902 | 124,590 | 1,723 | 21,411 | 2,407 | 30,009 378 | 7,920 | 1,016 | 20,484) 34 424 
Region VII: | | | 
Alabama... 7,164 104,695 | 2,819 54,989 | 625 | 6,457 | 2,631 26,061| 104| 1,719| 939| 14,939 46 
Florida. _ 7,355 | 130,379 | 3,643 83,434 | 951) 11,975 | 1,987 | 20,444 | 143| 2,704 | 662| 11,401 19 241 
Georgia , 6,968 | 100,068 | 2,579 50,081 | 556 | 5,721 | 2,824 27,629 | 132 | 2,624 | 829 | 13,495 48 618 
: Mississippi 2, 066 41, 234 1, 213 22, 354 236 2,314 1, 067 9, 653 | 44 830 B81 5, 838 | 25 | 245 
South Carolina 4, 607 61,727 | 1,462 28,046 | 332 | 3,384) 2,080 19, 323 | 70 1, 194 632 9, 450 | 31 330 
8 Tennessee _ . 7,199 | 107,878 | 2,942 57,914 | 643 | 6,742 | 2,507 | 26,326| 139 2,623] 836/| 13,835] 42 438 
Region VILL: | 
lowa_____. 6,588 113,491 | 3,430 71,925 | 1,058 | 11,826} 1,377 16,204; 170| 3,197| 531) 9,970| 22 279 
Minnesota 7,464 | 144,704 | 3,888 92,049 | 1,105 | 13,874 | 1,583 20,381 | 214| 4,545| 652| 13,562) 22 293 
Nebraska... 2, 621 46,057 | 1,376 29,375 | 387 | 4,319 574 6, 812 63 | 1,201 | 208| 4,00) 13 166 
North Dakota 634 10, 756 205 | 6, 325 | 67 | 729 179 2,017 1] 229 | 80 1, 432 | 2 24 
. South Dakota S46) 14, 884 410 | 8, 985 110} 1,393 226 | 2, 673 20 380 | 79 1, 442 | 1 ll 
- egion IX: | | 
® Arkansas. 3, 178 45,280 | 1,355 25,061} 309 | 3,035! 1,056 9,964 | 56| 1,000| 392/ 6,036/ 10 115 
Kansas 4, 184 71, 401 2, 130 44, 604 584 6, 356 | 046 10, 838 133 2,529 | 367 6, 792 24 282 
Missouri 11, 644 210,993 | 6,065 | 133,740 | 1,660 | 19,598 | 2, 502 | 30, 266 384 7,698 | 978 | 18, 992 55 699 
: Oklahoma 3, 959 66,239 | 1,646) 35,113 | 351 | 3,979) 1,339 15, 569 70 | 1,340| 545 10,118 | > 1 
egion X 
i Louisiana 5, 314 82,722 | 2,194 43,468 | 451 | 4,695 | 1,802| 19,506) 135 | 2,613) 605 | 11,001| 37 449 
4 New Mexico 834 12, 442 303 6, 078 57 630 351 3, 571 11 237 114 1, 886 | 3 40 
P Texas 13,486 | 214,428 | 5,489 | 111,871 | 1,199 | 12,877] 4,711 52,024 | 239/ 4,550 1,789| 32,443 | 50 | 663 
egion XI: | 
Arizona. __. 1, 352 22, 947 530 11,857 | 117| 1,478 518 | 6,140] 19 371 | 163) 3,034 | 5 67 
Colorado 5s 65,944 | 1,869 42,283 | 462| 5,600 829} 9,930] 80/ 1,644 | 331 | 6,343) 12 144 
Idaho 1, 211 21, O15 562 12,233 | 117| 1,363 358 | 4,272 25| 462| 140/ 2,568) 9 117 
Montana 1, 484 27, 447 698 15,907 | 156 | 1,087 | 400 | 5,105} 89| 1,224/ 150/ 3,180| 38} 44 
Utah 1, 707 29, 916 651 14, 930 183 2,266 | 604 | 7,470 | 34] 738 230 4, 450 5 | 62 
2 rt Wyoming 505 10, 415 278 6, 036 42 | 473 | = 188 2,240; 14 266 73 | 1,400 | 0 | 0 
i tegion XII 
California. __. 28,960 | 569,252 | 16,053 | 375,607 | 3,719 | 46,592 | 5,810 76,719 | 840 | 17,519 | 2,421 | 51,075 | 396] 1,740 
Nevada... 342 6, 357 149 3, 479 16 216 127 | 1, 675 4 74 42 860 | 4 53 
Oregon 4, 396 81,183 2,423 83,974 | 611 | 7,241)  850| 10,345) 134] 2,603) 347) 6,718) 22 302 
Washington 7,878 | 151,379 | 4,430) 102,493 1,066 | 13,009| 1,492 18,553 | 224) 4,532| 630; 12,426/ 27 | 366 
' Territories: | 
8) i Alaska___.. 22 2,315 65 1, 531 7 | 7 | 40 529 1 | 25 6 123 | 3 | 20 
Hawaij.._----- 1,582} 24,500| 713; 14,137) 73] 787| 637| 6,802) 11| 233| 146) 2,517; 2 24 
Pidenndéenens 211 3, 390 49 1, 135 23 | 299 | 1, 087 5 109 34 645 | 10 115 
| ' | 
ne- 
1 See table 1, footnote 1. 1 Beneficiary’s State of residence recorded as of Dec. 31, 1941. 
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State Distribution of Monthly Benefits in 
Force, December 31, 1941 


Of the 484,000 monthly benefits in force at the 


end of 1941 (table 4), 231,000 or 48 percent were 


primary benefits. Wife’s benefits comprised 13 
percent of the total and child’s benefits, 26 percent. 


There were, however, wide variations among the 


States in the distribution of each type of benefit. 


Primary benefits represen ted more than 55 percent 
of the State total in California, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, and Washington and less than 37 percent 
in New Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
The proportion of Wife's 


and West Virginis. 


benefits in the State totals ranged from 4% 
percent in Hawaii to 18 percent in New Hamp. 


shire and Rhode Island. 


For child’s benefits the 


Table 5.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force in current-payment status, by type of benefit and 
State of residence * of beneficiary, December 31, 1941 
(Corrected to Feb. 9, 1942] 
















































































Total Primary | Wife's | Child’s Widow’s |Widow’s current Parent's 
| 
oe eee bawt ee Fo | Senn! jacpeees Eee | eens aueen —_—_.. 
ion and State 7 7 . 
Num- Num- Num- | | Num- —_ Num. Num.- | 
Amount Amount Amount! Amount Amesat) |Amoun t J 
ber ber ber | | ber | ber |AMount 
con 1) Sg Sere ew - _——s 
Total.........._.._...|433, 722 |$7, 815, 332 |199, 966 |$4, 539, 336 |57,060 |$690, 782 1117, 410 $1, 431, 504 hs, 963 |$302, 481 |42, 339 $828, 502 | 1,984 | $257 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut .........._. 7, 715 147,874 | 3,468 83, 271 | 1,147 14, 651 1, 898 25, 251 459 9, 623 704 14, 513 | 39 | As 
Ei biiitenaaiciminad 3, 573 61,220 | 1,853 38, 696 558 6, 417 741 8, 348 138 2, 665 272 4,971) ll} In 
Massachusetts... 21, 325 410, 662 | 10,828 254, 586 | 3,410 | 43,433 | 4,382 57, 420 943 | 19,541 | 1,687 | 34, 645 75] Low 
New Hampshire........| 2, 626 45,227 | 1,470 30, 889 465 5, 014 470 5, 220 89 1,739 | 125 2, 278 | 7} ° 
Rhode Island__._______- 2, 605 67,424 | 1,880 43, 050 633 7, 588 646 8, 117 194 3, 838 234 4,586) 18] MS 
aan Ril hainentstiniineia 1, 496 25, 906 744 15, 984 214 2, 520 347 3, 876 57 1,168} 131 2, 320 3 | ry 
ion IT: 
Ree th Leanatebeasiad 57, 794 | 1, 123,665 | 29, 539 695, 298 | 8,615 | 106,483 | 11,913 161, 303 | 2,312 | 47,375 | 5,186 | 110,014 229 3,19 
ion ITI: 
0 Se 1, 113 20, 713 585 13, 147 171 | 1,997 | 225 2, 952 53 1, 021 75 | 1,554 4 
New Jersey_........._- 18, 711 373,023 | 9, 101 224,035 | 2,837 | 36,892 4,113 55, 999 884 | 18,595 | 1,693 | 36, 321 83 1, 18} 
penneytvenia lpcadedbei 46,244 | 848,836 | 20, 844 484, 578 | 6,375 | 78,044 12, 155, 636 | 1,736 | 34,745 | 4,727 | 93,009 212 2, 84 
District of Columbia 1, 827 33, 614 786 18, 309 186 2,350 | 566 7, 024 79 1,662 | 208 4, 248 2 2 
aryland._....._. 6, 158 107,895 | 2,778 60, 453 738 8,765 | 1,732 21, 189 284 5, 532 591 | 11,503 35 453 
North Carolina_._-- 7, 884 107,113 | 2, 685 50, 095 653 6, 374 3, 456 33, 563 147 2,573 | 895 | 13,948 48 5 
a a. 6, 851 102,755 | 2,425 49, 378 584) 6,403) 2,7 28,930 | 174 3,238 | 857 14, 285 42 £2] 
hat A Virginia _- --| 7,561 121,424 | 2, 543 55, 501 688 7, | 3, 198 37, 388 135 2, 604 963 | 17,532 34 | 41 
ion | | | 
EE 7,406 | 112,088 | 2,750 55, 955 749 8,195 | 2,852 30,140 | 183 3,477 | 832] 13,865 40 | 4% 
+ 17,529 | 318,537 | 6,798 157, 564 | 2,160 | 26,568 | 5,822) 77,567 | 616 | 12,875 | 2,065) 43,025 68 938 
Ohio_ 27,870 | 521.716 | 12,955 303, 283 | 4,085 | 50,778 | 7,061 91.339 | 1,130 | 23,190 | 2,521 | 51, 550 118 1, 576 
Region VI: 
eS 29, 558 569,475 | 14, 184 337,300 | 4,042 | 50,836 | 7,284 | 97,642 | 1,057 | 21,711 | 2,849 | 50, 908 142 1, 88 
Indiana. _ _. 12,089 | 216,462 5,618 | 126,222 | 1,759 | 20,505 | 3.163 | 39,720 379 | 7.346 | 1,121 | 22,071 49 im 
Wisconsin _- 9, 815 183,995 | 4,626 108, 370 | 1,556 | 19,264 | 2,337 | 30, 122 37 7,816 889 | 17,999 34 44 
Region VII 
0 eee 6, 593 95,232 | 2, 467 48, 059 585 | 6,059 | 2,528 | 25, 146 104 1,719 S64 13, 729 45 | 50 
RS SAIS 686 118, 349 | 3,209 74, 377 873 | 11,110 | 1,864 | 19,782 140 2,712 581 | 10, 127 19 | 241 
Georgia... __- 6. 319 88,467 | 2,212 42, 223 501} 5,075 | 2,708 26, 441 129 2, 535 722 | 11,687 47 506 
Mississippi. ......._.._- 2, 579 33, 836 929 16.214) 190) 1,796 | 1,043 9, 469 43 806 349 5, 306 25 MS 
South Carolina___..___. 4,168 | 54,390 | 1,239 23,460 | 298 3,002 | 1,992 | 18, 453 69 1, 173 539 7,972 31 300 
Tennessee __- 6,433 | 94,100 | 2,435 47, 233 547 5,699 | 2,505 25, 478 138 2, 592 766 | 12,660 2 438 
Region VIII: | 
Ses af 99,947 | 2,917 61, 135 951 | 10, 664 1, 317 15, 689 169 3, 181 478 8, 999 22 m 
Minnesota__ 6, 819 131,131 | 3,435 81,181 | 1,020| 12,816] 1,530 19, 811 211 4, 462 601 | 12, 568 22 2m 
Nebraska... __- 2, 330 40,463 | 1,160 | 24,722 341 3,789 | 558 6, 651 63 1, 291 196 | 3, 854 12 156 
North Dakota. 554 9, 262 239 5, 134 56 606 175 1, 972 11 229 71] 1,297 2 | x 
South Dakota. TESTERS 764 13, 181 345 7, 540 101 1, 277 223 2, 644 19 356 75 1, 353 1 | uu 
ion IX: 
0 eee 2, 909 40,986 | 1,179 21, 789 278 2,755 | 1,022 9, 660 56 1, 069 364 5, 598 10 | 15 
(ss SSPE 3, 852 65,167 | 1,915 40, 056 544 5, 908 916 10, 516 129 2, 445 324 5, 960 24 
RTE 10, 107 181,045 | 5,055 111,118 | 1,417 | 16,651 | 2,363 28. 752 380 7, 617 837 | 16, 208 55 
—) EM PRRs ,020 | 1,440 , 531 31 3,604 | 1,291 15, 054 7 1, 349 503 9, 371 ~ 1] 
ion X: 
ae 4, 735 72, 573 1, 822 36, 068 395 4,115 1,720 18, 626 133 2, 570 628 10, 745 37 45 
New Mexico.______. 782 11, 424 270 5, 332 50 608 343 3, 495 11 237 105 1, 712 3 # 
Texas__- .-} 12,205 192,925 | 4,765 96,792 | 1,084 11,592 | 4,539 50, 225 234 4,446 | 1,615 29, 217 | 58 653 
Region XT: 
Arizona- - 1, 262 21, 140 47 10, 550 111 1, 408 507 6,018 19 371 146 2, 726 5 0 
Colorado. 3, 194 | 57,708 | 1,609 35, 913 407 4, 874 7 9, 571 79 1, 613 | 291 5, 593 12 | 14 
anes 1, 096 18, 728 7 10, 487 102 1,186 | 344 4, 097 25 462 129 2, 379 9 117 
Montana. . 1, 357 24, 939 618 14, 167 149 1, 907 392 4, 906 57 1,177 138 2, 738 3 “4 
SS 1, 581 27, 217 567 | 12, 885 171 2, 110 592 7, 319 34 738 212 4, 103 5 | 62 
Wyoming 546 9, 462 243 5, 271 38 430 181 2, 158 14 266} 70 1, 337 0 | 0 
Region XII | 
EE 25, 699 500, 250 | 13, 804 322, 207 | 3,332 | 41,778 5, 567 73, 848 829 17, 253 | 2,041 43, 424 126 | 1,740 
Nevada___._- panel 310 5, 699 128 2, 994 15 205 121 1, 594 4 74 | 38 779 | 4 5 
et inneccnesen ..| 3,859 69.976 | 2,046 44, 982 531 6, 264 818 9, 884 131 2,532) 311 6.012} 22 | 302 
- Washington. _..___.__- 6, 950 131,373 | 3,796 86, 742 936 | 11,358 | 1,426 17, 738 223 4,505 | 542) 10, 664 | 27 366 
ories: | 
De  nithahcnssreeiad 113 2, 125 58 1, 369 7 87; 8 501 1 25 | 6 123 3 | » 
i s: : ST 1, 393 21, 308 594 11, 706 | 67 721 | 580 6, 221 | ll 233 139 2, 403 2 | 4 
 tdndiscinesetiee 3, 285 49 1, 135 | 21; 263 86 1,039} 5 109 33 624 19 1b 
| } | i 
2 Beneficiary’s State of residence recorded as of Dec. 31, 1941 


1 See table 1, footnotes 1 and 2. 
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range was from 17 percent in New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island to 45 percent in South Carolina. 

Of the 484,000 benefits in force on December 31, 
434,000 were in current-payment status (table 5). 
For the United States, distribution of these bene- 
fits by type followed the same pattern as all 
benefits in force. Similarly, for the several 
States, variations in distribution by type of 
benefit corresponded with the distribution of all 
benefits in force. 

The average primary benefit in current-payment 
status at the end of 1941 was $22.70, only 10 
cents more than the corresponding average at the 
end of 1940. For the individual States, the 1941 
average varied from $17.45 in Mississippi to $24.62 
in New Jersey. With only a few exceptions, State 
averages for primary benefits in current-payment 
status at the end of 1941 showed relatively little 
change from the averages at the end of 1940. 

Nevada had the highest average for wife’s 
benefits—$13.67, and New Jersey the next high- 
est—$13.00. With the exception of Alaska, 
which had only one widow’s benefit in force, the 
State with the highest average widow’s benefit 
($21.71) was Utah; New Jersey was among the 
States with a high average benefit of this type. 
The highest averages for child’s benefits ($13.62) 
and widow’s current benefits ($21.45) were found 
in New Jersey. Mississippi had the lowest 
average wife’s benefit ($9.45), child’s benefit 
($9.08), and parent’s benefit ($9.80). The aver- 
age widow’s benefit lowest in Alabama 
($16.53), and the average widow’s current benefit 
was lowest in South Carolina ($14.79). 


was 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 1941 


At the end of 1941 more than 60 million em- 
ployee accounts had been established. Although 
the total includes some duplicate accounts, as well 
as accounts of workers who have died or retired, 
the data on account-number applications received 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
are significant indicators of the potential labor 
supply and of its geographic distribution. The 
revitalization of the labor market in 1940-41 
occasioned by defense production was demon- 
strated by a marked increase in the number of 
applications in 1941 and by important differences 
in the characteristics of applicants. Although not 
all persons to whom account numbers were issued 
actually obtained covered employment, it is likely 
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Table 6.—Applicants for account numbers and percent- 
age distribution by sex and race, 1936-41 


























| Percentage distribution 
Year Number |—— 
Male | Female | White' | Negro 
— — j 
Total.........- 160,971,769} 61.0 39.0 | 88.1 11.9 
Sear ee 37, 225, 341 | 72.6 27.4 92.4 7.6 
= aeeRre 6, 319, 075 | 63. 6 36. 4 85.9 14.1 
1939 _. 5, 568, 060 | 59.2 40.8 87.5 12.5 
 Sayoraaac: 5, 181, 709 | 58.9 41.1 87.9 12.1 
| ae 3 6, 677, 584 55.4 44.6 88.2 1.8 








i pageanette all races other than ‘Negro. 

? Includes 503,986 voids, for which no accounts have been established, and 
a net total of 1,036,455 cancelations. 

3 Excludes 317 applicants whose sex and/or race are unknown. 


that in 1941 practically all were available for 
employment. Under administrative restrictions 
imposed by the Bureau during 1941, greater care 
was exercised in the issuance of account numbers. 
The proportion of multiple accounts was reduced, 
and applicants who had no real need for cards 
were discouraged from filing. 

Nearly 6.7 million applications for account 
numbers were received and established by the 
Accounting Operations Division during 1941. 
This number represents the largest volume of 
receipts during any one year since 1937, the year of 
initial registration (table 6). It had been ex- 
pected that, under normal conditions, the number 
of applications in 1941 would be considerably less 
than the number actually received. It may be 
inferred, therefore, that the employment oppor- 
tunities created by the defense program, particu- 
larly in industries covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance, attracted to the labor market many 
persons who might otherwise have remained at 
their housework, in various noncovered industries, 
or at school. 

Increase in number of women applicants.—Nearly 
3 million account-number applications were filed 
by women in 1941 (table 7). Not only was this 
the largest absolute number of women applicants 
in any year since 1937, it was also the largest in 
proportion to all applications filed each year. 
Whereas in 1941 nearly 45 percent of all applicants 
were women, in 1940 the percentage was about 41 
and in previous years it was considerably lower 
(table 6). During the fourth quarter of 1941 
women comprised 52 percent of the total. This is 
the first quarter on record in which women appli- 
cants outnumbered men. It is apparent that 
more and more women may be expected to fill the 
new jobs in war industries as well as to replace 
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Table 7.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, 1941 ' 















































—__ 
Total Male Female 
Age group Sn eee 
Total | White ? Negro | Total | White? Negro | Total White 3 | Negro 
| ' | re 
6, 677,584 | 5,890,916 | 786,668 | 3,701,467 | 3,192,488 | 508,979 | 2,976,117 | 2, 608, 428 | 277, bay 
105, 671 91,635 | 14, 036 91, 652 78,475 | 13,177 | 14, 019 13,160} 
3, 068, 570 | 2,807,576 | 260,994 | 1,794,206 | 1, 598, 969 195, 237 | 1, 274,364 | 1, 208, 607 65.79 
932,180 | 772,749] 159,431 | 473,287 | 379,212) 94,075 | 458,803 | "303,537 | ea 
505,748 | 414,132 | 91,616 | 221,354 | 175,031 | 46,323 | 284,304 | 230,101 | gage 
454, 981 387, 155 67, 826 201, 995 166, 718 35,277 | 252,986 | 220, 437 32.549 | 
420, 297 359, 721 60, 576 192, 355 157, 949 34, 406 | 227, 942 | 201, 772 26,17 | 
339, 399 295, 494 43, 905 168, 991 142, 784 26, 207 | 170, 408 | 152, 710 17, 608 
287, 142 253, 659 33, 483 161, 393 139, 097 22, 296 125,749 | 114, 562 11 ier 
210, 924 189, 282 21, 642 131, 163 115, 605 15, 558 79, 761 73, 677 6, 084 
159, 845 144, 278 15, 567 109, 374 97, 567 11, 807 50,471 | 46, 711 3, 780 
100, 381 92, 002 8, 37 75, 633 69, 003 6, 630 24, 748 | 22, 999 L7@ | 
| 
55, 070 49, 363 5, 707 46, 342 41, 422 4, 920 8, 728 7,941 ” 
36, 197 33, 570 2, 627 32, 866 30, 455 | 2, 411 3, 331 3, 115 ue 
1, 179 300 879 856 | 201 | 655 323 99 my | 
1 Excludes 317 applicants whose sex and/or race are unknown. 1 Represents all races other than Negro. i 


men who have entered the armed services. From 
the age distribution of account-number applicants, 
it would appear that many housewives applied for 
numbers (table 7). While only about 21 percent 
of the men were aged 25-44 years, nearly 32 
percent of the women were in this age group. 
Increase in number of Negro applicants.—The 
increased job opportunities created by the war ef- 
fort in 1941 are also reflected in the large number 
of Negro applicants for account numbers; nearly 
800,000 accounts were established for Negroes. 
Although the percentage of these accounts estab- 
lished in 1941 was nearly the same as in 1940, the 
absolute number was 25 percent larger. Pre- 
sumably this increase was due, in part, to the 
transfer of many Negroes from agriculture and 


domestic service to various defense industries 
covered by the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

Distribution by age.—The large number of ap- 
plications filed during 1941 by young men and 
women under 20 years of age indicates the effect 
that attractive job opportunities have on persons 
of school age. The number of applicants in the 
age group under 20 rose from 2.1 million in 1940 
to nearly 3.2 million in 1941. 

Although a large proportion of the applicants 
were young persons—48 percent were under 20 
years and 62 percent under 25—considerable 
numbers of applications were filed by persons in 
the older age groups. About 1 million, or 14 per- 


cent of all applications, were filed by individuals | 


Table 8.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, for each quarter, 1941' 





Total | Ist quarter | 2d quarter 3d quarter 4th quarter 








inition 6, 677, 584 100.0 | 1,340,974 | 
a 105, 671 | 1.6 | 6, 676 | 
0 ea 45.9 472, 590 
RR nates ed aaa, | 932, 180 14.0 241, 682 | 
Seng TE ; 505, 748 | 7.6 120, 372 
i {Se SS PRET a 454, 981 | 6.8 104, 726 
BE aticactacecues soaked . 420, 297 | 6.3 96, 812 | 
a sa 339, 399 | 5.1 81, 534 | 
in edanine RMS 7, 142 4.3 71, 601 
er ; ae = 210, 924 3.2 53, 966 
|. Cpe 159, 845 2.4 41, 660 
a 100, 381 1.5 26, 122 

alii ist dnnnnnevescnyelduieaee 55, 070 .8 14, 150 
i dninantdtanpeecesuses 36, 197 5 8, 854 
in are dil ia incscincsitehensaadpiniabaied 1,179 (2) 229 











Age a ——- 
| Number Percent | Number Percent | Number | Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
| em o 
| 








100.0 | 1,859, 862 | 100.0 | 2,067, 425 100. 0 1, 409, 323 100.0 
5 22, 553 1.2 42, 344 2.0 34, 098 24 
35.3 | 1,000, 187 53.7 992, 644 | 48.0 603, 149 42.9 
18.0 246, 704 13.3 274, 011 13.3 169, 783 | 120 
9.0 116, 620 6.3 154, 827 7.5 113, 929 bl 
7.8 | 103, 743 5.6 137, 996 6.7 108, 516 | 7.7 
7.2 | 97, 539 5.2 125, 246 6.1 100, 700 7.1 
6.1] 77,832 4.2 99, 180 | 4.8] 80,853 | 87 
5.3 | 64, 813 3.5 83, 172 4.0 | 67, 556 | 4.8 
4.0 47, 908 2.6 59, 931 | 2.9 | 49, 119 3.5 
3.1 36, 812 2.0 44, 514 2.2 36, 859 26 
1.9 23, 190 1.2 27, 798 1.3 23, 271 L] 
] 

1.1 12, 973 w 15, 229 7 | 12, 718 9 
% 8, 768 5 9, 986 5 8, 589 6 

“® | 220 (*) 547 (*) 183 (4) 











1 Excludes 317 applicants whose sex and/or race are unknown. 


4 Less than 0.05 percent. 











between the ages of 25 and 34, and about 1.6 


steady growth of defense production during 1941, 
the usual marked seasonal fluctuations occurred 













































































a million or 24 percent by individuals aged 35 or 
over. No data are available to show the previous in account numbers issued (table 8). Almost one- 
i ° . . . . . 

Neere occupations of these older applicants. It may be third of all applications filed in 1941 were filed 
ae assumed, however, that many of them had been during the third quarter of the year and more 
a self-employed or engaged in some other noncov- than one-fourth during the second quarter. This 

« ered employment. As many as 55,000 persons concentration was due mainly to the number re- 
en aged 65-69 applied for account numbers in 1941 ceived from young persons who left school or were 
te and 36,000 applicants were 70 or over. Undoubt- seeking temporary work during the summer vaca- 
— edly, many aged retired individuals with special tion. Whereas about 36 percent of all applicants 
re skills needed for defense production have re- in the first quarter were under 20 years of age, the 
i= sponded to the Nation’s call for highly skilled proportions for the 3 following quarters were 55 
Lie labor. percent, 50 percent, and 45 percent, respectively. 

4 Distribution by calendar uarter.—Despite the Women applicants comprised the largest part of 

Pal 

——— Table 9.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex and race, by State, 1941 ' 
Total Male Female 
ustries State “| : l 
urance Total | White? | Negro Total | White? | Negro | Total White? Negro 
as anit me = | 
Total... -tpictelbitdnaaatiall | 6,677,584 | 5,800,916 | 786,668 | 3,701,467 | 3, 192, 488 | 508, 979 | 2,976,117 | 2,698,428 | 277,680 
of ap- Alabama. 166, 950 115, 394 | 51, 556 109, 651 | 70, 913 38, 738 57, 299 | 44, 481 12, 818 
| d Ses 23, 148 21, 846 | 1, 302 14, 121 13, 337 784 9, 027 8, 509 518 
n an Arkansas. | 108,022} 82.908| 25,114 73, 876 54, 739 19, 137 84, 146 28, 169 5, 977 
ff California... . ,es sani 363, 211 354, 924 8, 287 190, 525 186, 071 4, 454 172, 686 168, 853 3, 833 
ellect Colorado... "| “saisss | 51, 734 824 26, 926 26, 561 365 25, 632 25, 173 459 
Connecticut inal 99, 296 | 96, 096 3, 200 47, 368 45, 927 1, 441 51, 928 50, 169 1, 759 
ersons Delaware . . age 13,727 | 11,043 2, 684 7,481 5, 897 1, 584 6, 246 5, 146 1, 100 
i th District of Columbia oe 47,189 | 31,179 | 16, 010 20, 384 13, 489 6, 895 26, 805 17, 690 9,115 
n the | Florida... 108.216 | 73.733 | 34.483 59, 155 39, 866 19, 289 49, 061 33, 867 15, 194 
i 1940 ' Georgia... eos 190, 192 | 121, 483 68, 709 117, 970 69, 631 48, 339 72, 222 51, 852 20, 370 
Idaho..... nat 22, 558 22, 528 30 13, 109 13, 087 22 9, 449 9, 441 
Diinois_..- <a 425, 350 386, 482 38, 868 204, 446 187, 889 16, 557 220, 904 198, 593 22,311 
icants Indiana. “| 182,623 8, 039 97, 625 93, 466 4, 159 84, 998 81, 118 3, 880 

can a , 96, 796 1,040 53, 745 53, 282 463 43,051 42, 47 5 

ler 20 Kansas. _. aussie 75, 879 3, 097 43, 767 42, 025 1, 742 32, 112 30, 757 1, 355 
Kentucky . . 133, 283 , BBE 10, 448 84, 641 77, 670 6,971 | 48, 642 45, 165 3,477 

erable Louisiana peocees 121, 662 74, 147 47,515 77, 745 44,044 33, 701 43,917 30, 103 13, 814 
Maine na ‘ . . 45, 445 45, 349 96 27, 158 27, 096 62 18, 287 18, 253 

ns in Maryland. - - on 103, 442 79, 726 23, 716 52, 097 40, 400 11, 697 51,345 39, 326 12,019 

_ Massachusetts ; webs - 216, 501 212, 547 3, 954 110, 370 108, 377 1, 993 106, 131 104, 170 1, 961 
4 per- Michigan ...... ' 250,019 | 237, 462 12,557 | 125, 781 119, 822 5,959 |  124,238| 117,640 6, 598 
iduals j Minnesota... 105, 235 104, 830 405 58, 829 58, 643 186 46, 406 46, 187 219 

TLE TS AA EA 107, 237 61, 395 45, 842 77, 218 | 38, 757 38, 461 30, 019 22, 638 7, 381 
Missouri... . . pasnpibinnei 204, 416 187, 076 17, 340 111, 450 102, 291 9, 159 92, 966 84, 785 8, 181 
DTG thot canuhanoesidbebiabtndnmneenae 21, 002 20, 044 58 12, 353 12, 320 33 8, 649 8, 624 25 
Nebraska... . : , 48, ORS 47, 216 72 26, 343 25, 880 463 21, 745 21, 336 409 
Nevada _ 6, 127 6, 055 72 3, 701 3, 667 34 2, 426 2, 388 38 
a New Hampshire ; : on 25, 369 25, 304 65 14, 144 14, 111 33 11, 225 11, 193 32 
j New Jersey F mando 195, 706 178, 020 17, 686 95, 953 87, 820 8, 133 99,7 90, 200 9, 553 
‘ter i New Mexico. . ssnainditons 25, 614 25, 229 385 16, 411 16, 225 186 9, 203 9, 004 199 
= New York as Socusvedeninmeaiiaes 657, 508 619, 090 38, 418 328, 892 312, 041 16, 851 328, 616 307, 049 21, 567 
Percent North Carolina... ‘. oe 208, 256 151, 234 57,022 134, 830 92, 412 42,418 73, 426 58, 822 14, 604 
— North Dakota pad ‘ 18, 473 18, 461 12 10, 600 10, 593 7 7, 873 7, 868 5 
Ohio . ~ - aiid 349, 396 326, 873 | 22, 523 177, 411 165, 905 11, 506 171, 985 160, 968 11,017 
100.0 Oklahoma ES 04, 516 87, 374 7, 142 58, 689 53, 559 5, 130 35, 827 33, 815 2,012 
nee Oregon . einai 63, 724 63, 542 182 35, 566 35, 459 107 28, 158 28, 083 75 
24 Pennsylvania ; . nt 454, 989 27, 482 27, 507 244, 599 228, 494 16, 105 | 210, 390 198, 988 11, 402 
Rhode Island : 41,079 40, 352 727 20, 242 19, 863 379 20, 837 20, 489 348 
“29 South Carolina 118, 907 66, 599 52, 308 83, 233 39, 206 44, 027 35, 67 27, 393 8, 281 

rr South Dakota. , 19, 135 19, 119 16 11, 159 11,151 8 7, 976 7, 968 
27 Tennessee 187, 262 152, 27 34, 983 116, 938 93, 797 23, 141 70, 324 58, 482 11, 842 
a1 all 336, 762 282, 790 53, 972 193, 785 158, 153 35, 632 142, 977 124, 637 18, 340 

, Utah ae é 24, 943 24, 843 100 13, 603 13, 551 52 11, 340 11, 292 48 
5.1 Vermont... 15, 899 15, 859 | 40 9, 166 9, 143 2 6, 733 6, 716 17 
4.8 Virginia * . 154, 972 113, 602 41,370 94, 778 65, 973 28, 805 60, 194 47,629 12, 565 
35 Washington , R89, 443 88, 985 458 48, 045 47,759 286 41, 398 41, 226 172 
26 West Virginia j | 90, 413 R5, 584 4, 829 | 52,121 | 49, 054 3,067 | 38, 292 36, 530 1, 762 
L7 ss es cede esedkbonbunnadiel 131, 127 130, 407 720 | 72, 108 | 71, 749 359 | 59, 019 58, 658 1 

; Wyoming ...... aan 10, 904 10, 851 53 | 6,399 | 6, 375 24 | 4, 505 4, 476 29 

° | | 
‘ Alaska... satcshiantenieadind nea 3, 74 3, 763 | 11 | 2, 465 | 2, 465 | 0 | 1, 309 1, 208 il 
a Hawaii. = caiicemsiamaiie 21, 241 21, 220 | 21; 12,495 12, 483 | 12 | 8, 746 8, 737 9 
1 Excludes 317 applicants whose’sex and/or{racefare[unknown. 2 Represents all races other; than[Negro. 
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the total—52 percent—in the fourth quarter of 
1941, although the number of applications filed 
by women was smaller than in either the second or 
third quarter (table 10). Undoubtedly, this change 
in the distribution of applications reflects the large 
number of temporary and part-time jobs available 
during the Thanksgiving and Christmas holiday 
seasons—jobs which are largely filled by women 
in the retail trades. 

Distribution by States—The State in which 
applications were filed may indicate not only the 
source of the available labor supply but also the 
demand for labor in the various sections of the 
country (table 9). All States except Florida 
and Alaska showed increases in the number of 
applications received as compared with 1940. 
About two-fifths of all account-number applicants 
during 1941 filed their applications in 6 States— 
California, Illinois, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas. Ten other States, with more than 
150,000 applications each, accounted for nearly 
three-tenths of the total. Women applicants out- 
numbered the men in Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Illinois, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 


Table 10.—Distribution of applicants for account 
numbers by sex and race, for each quarter, 194] | 





Sex and race | Total Ist | 2d 3d 4th 



































quarter quarter quarter | quarter 
Number 
ee —— — Save 8 — ay 
Tetl........ 6, 677, 584 1, 340, 974 | 1,859,862 | 2,067,425 | 1, 409, 323 
Sex: ’ a 
Male..........| 2,701,467 | 830,949 | 1,042,505 | 1,151,152 | 676, a6 
Female........| 2,976,117 | 510,025 | 817,357 | 916,273 | 732. 4¢9 
White *______. 5, 890, 916 | 1,166,491 | 1,680,426 | 1,797, 941 | 1, 246, 058 
Negro. - . .- 786, 668 174, 483 179, 436 269, 484 163, 265 
Percentage distribution 

Total___. 100.0} 1000} 1000] 1000 100.0 
Sex: aa 
Male... __- noel 55.4 62.0 | 56.1 | 5.7 48.0 
Female_____- 44.6 38.0 43.9 | 44.3 52.0 

Race: | 
White #___.___.| 88.2 87.0 | 90. 4 | 87.0 88.4 
Negro........-| 1.8 | 13.0 | 9.6 | 13.0 1L6 





} Excludes 317 applicants whose sex and/or race are unknown. 
3 Represents all races other than Negro. 


In New York, Michigan, and Maryland the num- 
ber of women practically equaled the number of 
men. In each of the 51 jurisdictions, more women 
filed applications in 1941 than in 1940. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Total net benefit payments certified to the 
Treasury in February under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act amounted to $10.6 million (table 1), 
1.0 percent more than in January. For the 8 
months July 1941-February 1942, net benefit 
payments totaled $84.2 million, 4.8 percent more 
than for the corresponding period a year earlier. 
Total benefits certified from the beginning of 
operation of the system through February 
amounted to $514.3 million. 

In February the Board certified 1,654 new 
employee annuities. New certifications during 
the first 8 months of the current fiscal year were 
15 percent below the corresponding period of 
1940-41. This decline is principally related to a 
decrease of 13 percent over the same period in 
the number of applications as a result of the con- 
tinued expansion in railroad business. Retire- 
ment on an annuity becomes less attractive in a 
period of full-time employment than when unem- 
ployment and reduced earnings are in prospect. 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 
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Moreover, as employees with seniority rights are 
absorbed by increasing employment, there is less 
pressure on older employees to retire in order to 
make jobs for younger men on furlough or short 
time. New certifications during January and 
February 1942, which were nearly 25 percent less 
than during the corresponding 2 months of 1941, 
reflected not only the general decline in applica- 
tions but also personnel adjustments incident to 
preparations for moving the Board to Chicago. 

In February, 795 employee annuities were 
terminated by deaths of annuitants. For the 8 
months ended February 28 the total number of 
annuities so terminated was 9.8 percent larger than 
the total for the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. The rise in the number of annuitants 
on the rolls and their advancing age account for 
the increase in the number of deaths. 

The decrease in the number of new certifications 
and the increase in the number of terminations 
have combined to reduce the average monthly 
additions to the number of annuities in force. 
The average monthly increase for the 8 months 
ended in February was 755, compared with an 


Social Security 



























































Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
“rom certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, February 1942 ' 
th | Total Employee annuities pont Panny Survivor annuities ee 5 > 
uarter Period and administrative action = el a nd Salad ‘ = sitet — 
” ae Number | Amount | Number{| Amount | Number| Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
i. In force as of Jan. 31, 1942 156, 419 | $9,982,281 | 123,748 | $8,148,162} 29,083 | $1, 715, 429 2,951 | $95, 566 637 | $23,123 
409, 323 During February 1942 
— Initial certifications 1, 760 115, 911 1, 654 112, 352 9 161 34 049 63 2, 447 
676 | Terminations by death (deduct) 1, 196 74, 896 795 52, 696 318 18, 977 5 210 78 8,011 
576, 861 
732, 462 | In force as of Feb. 28, 19423 156, 940 | 10, 023, 831 | 124, 575 | 8, 208, 846 28,768 | 1, 696, 207 2, 974 06, 157 623 22, 619 
ae oe Total payments (net) | (4) 10, 594, 583 ee 8, 488, 207 1, 672, 942 |__-- 100, 825 |.......-- 32, 106 
, 265 
. i 1 For definition of classes of payments, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 4 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 

i Except for total payments which are on calendar-month basis, data are based death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Termi- 

aon on month ended on 20th calendar day in which annuity or pension was first nations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 

certified or terminated upon notice of death, or in which other administrative death-benefit annuities are payable; near!y all terminations are of latter type. 
100.0 action was taken by the Board rather than on month in which annuity or 4 After adjustments for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
= ' pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative action was effec- for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from 

} tive. In-force payments as of end of mouth reflect administrative action disability, commutation to lump-sum rae. 

43.0 f through the 20th. Correction for claims certified or terminated in error or ‘ Includes $300,502 for lump-sum dea’ nefits. 
52.0 for incorrect amount is made in data for month in which error was discovered 
and not in which error was made. Cents omitted. 
88.4 ' 
1L.6 
— | average monthly increase of 1,096 for the corre- there were 623 death-benefit annuities in force, 

; . . ; 

| sponding 8 months of the preceding year. The with an average monthly payment of $36.31. 

' *,¢ . 

/ monthly payments for the annuities in force at the An even 1,000 lump-sum death benefits were 
um- end of February, including those subject to recerti- _—_ certified by the Board in February, compared 
r of fication, averaged $65.89. with 868 in January. In the 8 months ended in 
nen Terminations of pensions during the 8 months February the Board certified 8,528 lump-sum 

ended in February amounted to 2,323, compared death benefits, or 6.2 percent more than in the cor- 
with 2,710 in the corresponding 8 months last year. responding 8 months of last year. The average 

The average monthly amount payable on the payment in February was $299.13, compared with 

28,768 pensions in force at the end of February $278.20 for those certified in January. This 
ais was $58.96. average tends to rise with the increase in the 
ee Survivor annuities in force at the end of the amount of compensation credited to employees 

& ; . p ; 
ie month numbered 2,974; the average monthly since January 1, 1937, on the basis of which these 
ait payment was $32.33. At the end of February _ benefits are computed. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in February 
amounted to $8.7 billion (table 1), an increase of 
0.3 percent over the January total and 25 percent 
over that for February 1941. This marks the 
20th successive month in which income payments 
have increased; the present level of payments is 
41 percent above that in June 1940, the month 
preceding the present rise. Both the amount and 
the rate of increase are slackening, however; the 
month-to-month changes during the last few 
months are considerably smaller than those of a 
year ago. It would appear that the available 
supplies of materials, equipment, and labor—the 
factors limiting the size of income payments—are 
approaching a level beyond which little increase 
can be expected. 


Compensation of employees increased 1.1 per- 
cent in February and amounted to $5.8 billion, 
This increase compares with an increase of only 
0.2 percent in employment, as shown by the com- 
bined nonagricultural and agricultural employment 
estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Department of Agriculture. Further expan- 
sion in hours of work and in wage rates is evidently 
taking place. 

Entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royalties 
experienced the usual seasonal decrease when they 
fell to $1.7 billion. Although the decrease this 
year was considerably greater than that in 1941, 
these payments were still 43 percent above those 
of a year ago. Dividends and interest payments 
also decreased from the January level, although a 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-February 1942 
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Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 
{In millions; data corrected to Apr. 10, 1942] 
Ent Social i 
Compensa- | ©Ditepreneu~) nividends r ; a | Veter 
als Year and month * Total tion of a and be wy oe rn dw y ans’ 
employees # phew interest — bonus 
and royalties payments ¢ 
aa a SS ieee Ss 2 
per- dar year: 
3 Calee6 _ $68, 332 $40, 023 $13, 300 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 $970 $1, 427 
10n, 1937... 72, 149 44, 684 13, 932 9, 891 1, 639 836 1, 039 128 
1938... 66, 144 40, 838 12, 365 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1, 549 57 
only 1939... 70, 617 43, 971 13, 146 8, 891 1, 870 1,071 1, 634 34 
| 1940... 76, 384 48, 635 13, 802 9, 421 1, 577 1, 098 1, 823 28 
om- 1941. -- ; 91, 848 60, 780 17, 081 9, 910 1, 213 1,112 1, 733 19 
lent 1941 
bruar 7, 000 4, 628 1, 208 796 125 96 146 1 
and — 7122 4, 697 1; 253 799 126 98 147 2 
April. . 7, 231 4, 761 1, 307 804 121 96, 141 1 
an- ay. 7, 460 4, 943 1,352 810 115 93 146 1 
| june.....- 7, 639 5, 105 1, 371 817 104 93 146 3 
ntly ily... 7, 736 5, 173 1, 413 826 86 90 146 2 
August... -.-- 7, 861 5, 246 1, 467 832 80 90 144 2 
September .. 7, 964 5, 261 1, 553 841 79 89 140 1 
ti October 8, 119 5, 369 1, 589 851 80 89 140 1 
ties November 8, 165 5, 400 1, 592 863 79 90 139 2 
hey December 8, 643 5, 680 1, 757 87 87 92 147 1 
. 1942 | 
this ie. ae 8,710 | 5, 758 1, 753 865 77 4 162 1 
February .. 8, 736 | 5, 823 1, 721 863 72 95 161 1 
41, 
108e 1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, net rents, and roy- § Payments to recipients under the 3 Federal assistance programs and 
nts alties, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. general relief, and the value of ee stamps issued by the Surplus 
1 For annua! and monthly figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, August 1941, Marketing Administration under the food stamp plan. 
*h a table 1, pp. 74-76 ¢ Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 
; 3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions railroad retirement, Federal, State. and loca] retirement, veterans’ pension: 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions. workmen’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railr 
4 Earnings of persons employed by the CCC, NYA, and WPA. Excludes unemployment insurance. 
earnings of persons employed on other Federal agency projects financed . _* . 
from emergency funds; such earnings are included in the column ‘“‘Compen- Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
LARS sation of employees.” Commerce. 
» 10 
Chart 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, January 1938-February 1942 
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year ago they increased during the same period. 

Social insurance and related payments amounted 
to $161 million, about $1 million less than in 
January. The decrease was due entirely to a drop 
in unemployment insurance payments; payments 
under the other insurance programs either re- 
mained unchanged or increased slightly. How- 
ever, the payments of $161 million for February 
represent an increase of 10 percent above the 
amount for February 1941. 

Payments under work relief programs, con- 
tinuing the decline which took place during 1941, 
decreased still further during February to $72 


million, 42 percent below the total for February 
1941. Direct relief payments, on the other hand, 
increased slightly, and are at approximately the 
same level as payments for the comparable month 
of 1941. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


Payments under the three retirement programs 
and the two unemployment insurance programs 
for which monthly data are available amounted to 
$68.6 million in February (table 2) and accounted 
for 43 percent of all social insurance and related 
payments as estimated by the Department of 


Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-42! 


{In thousands} 





















































Retirement and survivor payments ean om incurenes 
| SaaS jn tigi’ s eee ~ |Refunds| : a 
Monthly retirement pay- ee ee | under 
ments ? Survivor payments the | 
ae Civil | | Rail 
Service | State 4 
Year and month Total Monthly pay- . |Commis- | unem- | road 
ments | Lump-sum payments | sion to | | ploy- | rg 
Total Rail- : ______jemploy-| Total | ment “ 
Cc | » 
Social road se | ees | jcom pen- | nd 
Security| Retire- |, : Rail- | | Rail- Civi] | leaving | sation 
Act3 ment |~O™™IS-| social road Social road tare service $ | laws § ance 
Act 4 sion * Security | Retire- Security | Retire- Fae | Act? 
Act* ment Act? ant 
| Act* sage | 
| | | 
Calendar year } 
SE $59, 372 | $56, 377 $51, 630 |..___- 2 : ..---| $4,062] $2,864] $131 $131 
1937__... -.| 105,429 | 99,818 | -- 40,001 | 53,604 )---.---) 44a | $1,278 | ‘ | 4,401| 3,479] 2132] 2 132 
aE 569, 367 | 169,640 |... 96,749 | 56,118 |__.__- | 1,400} 10, 478 $291 4,604 | 3,326 | 396,401 | 396, 401 
~~, Maken 626, 270 | 187, 837 | ......- 107, 282 | 58, 331 --| 1,451 | 13,895] 1,926 | 4,952] 2,846 | 435,587 | 429,820 | $5, 767 
aes 765, 809 | 226,533 | $21,075 | 114, 167 62, 019 $7, 784 1, 448 11, 734 2, 496 5, 810 3,277 | 535,999 | 520,110 15, 889 
ees 654,719 | 289, 918 55,141 | 119, 913 64, 933 25, 454 1, 558 13, 328 3, 420 6, 170 4,615 | 360,186 | 345, 651 14, 535 
| | 
1941 
February_...........-- ,860 | 22,533] 3,731 9,899 | 5,307 1, 629 124 1, 225 187 | 431 | 259 | 37,068 | 34,611| 2,487 
ES 59, 371 23, 194 4, 007 9, 792 5, 360 1, 785 125 1, 241 | 226 658 324 35,853 | 33, 608 | 2, 245 
SS 52, = Ht += 9, 960 5, 392 1, 855 | = > ae = = 301 | 28, 448 26, 998 | 1, 450 
Se eee 56, 4 680 4, 10, 003 5, 401 1, 958 1i > | 57 82 384 32, 422 31, 574 S48 
“SS 23,950} 4,496} 9,973| 5,387) 2,054 135 | 1,026 | 242 637 373 | 31,007 | 30,530 | 477 
ss iE SSS 54,451 | 24,466) 4,718| 9,964] 5,418/| 2,201 131 1, 179 | 317 538 337 | 20,648 | 29, 293 | 355 
‘ Sea §2, 24, 537 4, 901 9, 999 5, 406 2, 308 133 1, 155 278 357 | 484 | 27,033 26, 483 550 
September___......._.. 48, 915 24, 906 5, 024 10, 081 5, 452 2, 375 132 986 251 605 455 | 23, 554 22, 942 612 
SSRI 47, 25, 390 5, 235 10, 114 5, 462 2, 498 134; 1,100 303 SAA 484 | 22,061 21, 430 631 
November... ........-.- 47,715 | 25,551 5,383 | 10,199 5, 516 2, 579 129; 1,029 256 460 489 | 21,675 | 21,066 609 
December.........._.. 55,417 | 26,184] 5,611 | 10,189] 5,519| 2,736 134| 1,131 362 502 460 | 28,773 | 27,847 926 
1942 | | | | 
RR 69, 311 26, 374 5, 811 10, 102 5, 557 2, 827 128 | 1, 267 258 | 424 484) 42,453 41, 056 1, 397 
 iiecccacacass 68,614 | 26, 780 6,074 | 10, 161 5, 549 2, 997 133 | 1, 201 301 | 274 622 | 41,212 | 39,884 1;328 











1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost 

of administration. 1941 calendar year totals represent sum of unrounded 

; hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. For 
detailed data see tables in program sections of the Bulletin. , 

+ Represents old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retire- 
= mefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement 
4 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and 
benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. Distribution by type of 
—_ party cotimated. 1940 total and monthly figures for 1941 revised as 

pr. 10, % 

4 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day through November 1941; for December 1941, amounts certified 
from Nov. 21 through Dec. 31; for subsequent months amounts certified 
during calendar month. Monthly payments to survivors include annuities 
to widows under joint and vor elections and 12-month death-benefit 
annuities to widows and next of kin. 

‘ en payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but inclu: payments under Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 


66 


and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the Civil 

Service Commission. Lump-sum payments include accrued annuities to 

date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated 

on basis of data for fiscal years. For discussion of benefits and beneficiaries 

—— the Civil Service Retirement Act, see the Bulletin, April.1941, pp. 
2. 

* Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent widow's benefits, widow's current 
benefits, parent’s benefits, and orphan’s benefits. Distribution by type of 
benefit partly estimated. 1940 total and monthly figures for 1941 revised as 
of Apr. 10, 1942. 

? Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; represent 
payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths of 
covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and, beginning January 
1940, payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after Dec. 31, 1939. 
ay a at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4.7 million in 1938,\and $4.6 
million in 1939 are not survivor payments. 

* Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

* Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to disbursing officers of the Treasury in same city. 
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Commerce. This sum represents a decrease of 1.0 
percent from January, but an increase of 15 percent 
above payments for February 1941. The slight 
jncrease over January in retirement and survivor 
payments was not sufficient to offset the drop in 
unemployment insurance payments. Payments 
under both types of programs are considerably 
above similar payments in February 1941. 
Payments under the State unemployment com- 
pensation laws for February, $39.9 million, 
decreased $1.2 million or 2.9 percent from January, 
a much smaller decrease than the one which 
occurred a year earlier. Payments for February of 
this year were 15 percent above those of a year 
ago. Compared with February 1941, benefits 
paid were higher in 24 States, while the number of 
initial claims received increased in 25 States. 
Undoubtedly, many workers are unemployed 
because of lay-offs due to conversion of plants to 
war operations or to shortages of materials in 


certain industries. Payments under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act during February, 
$1.3 million, were also less than in January and 
were only a little over one-half the amount paid 
in February 1941—an indication of a considerable 
decrease in unemployment in this industry. 
Whereas 63,200 workers received payments under 
the railroad unemployment insurance program in 
February 1941, payments were made to only 
33,600 workers in February 1942. 

The amount of monthly retirement payments 
and the number of beneficiaries receiving such 
payments in February under the Social Security 
Act and Railroad Retirement Act show increases in 
comparison with both the previous month and 
February 1941. The decreases in payments and 
beneficiaries under the civil-service retirement 
program are the result of administrative difficul- 
ties in processing records for dropped cases; @ 
backlog of cases which was built up during the 


Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 
February 1941-February 1942 


{In thousands] 





















































; i ae | Unemployment insur- 
} Retirement and survivor beneficiaries ance beneficiaries 
ee a a Se Separated 
employees 
Monthly retirement beneficiaries Survivor beneficiaries receiving 
i ee refunds 
Year and month | | under the | Stateun- | Railroad 
| Monthly beneficiaries | Lump-sum beneficiaries 6 A... employ- ——— 
See 7 , Serv. je : & = ervice | ment com- men 
| Sec oie — ce C om , , sd ; Commis- | pensation | Insurance 
hat ment Act®| selection ® Social Railroad | Social | Railroad | Civil Serv- sion * laws 10 Act u 
; : . | Security Retire- Security | Retire- | ice Com- 
Act‘ ment Act Act’ ment Act | mission § 
— a ———————E—E SS ee tee 
1941 
| | | 
February 175. 6 147.3 65. 5 92.3 | 3.3 9.1 0.8 0.5 1.7 806. 4 63. 2 
March 189. 5 147.6 66.1 102. 4 3.3 9.1 1.0 | oe 1.9 761.7 55.6 
April. 199. 1 148. 1 66.3 110. 4 | 3.4 8.2 | 1.7 .6 2.0 589. 6 38.5 
May... 209. 1 148.9 66. 8 117.9 | 3.4 7.9 1.5 | 4 2.5 659. 0 20.7 
June. | 216.4 149.6 66.9 124.8 | 3.4 7.4 1.0 | .6 2.6 682. 9 11.4 
July 226.1 | 150. 2 | 67.1 132.8 3.5 8.6 1.3 | 6 2.5 611.1 10.0 
August 235. 9 | 150. 6 67.5 140. 5 | 3.5 8.5 1.1] 5 3.3 571.9 12.0 
September 244.0 151.3 | 67.5 146. 4 | 3.6 7.2 1.0 | 7 3.0 493. 4 13.2 
October 253. 4 151.8 | 67.8 154.0 | 3.6 8.0 1.1 | 6 3.4 430.0 12.9 
November 261. 3 152. 5 | 68. 4 160. 4 | 3.6 | 7.5 1.0 | 5 | 4.3 | 470. 4 13.4 
December 271. 5 152.9 68. 6 168. 5 | 3.6 8.2 | 1.2 6] 3.5 | 523.0 22.4 
1942 
| | 
January 282. 5 152.8 69.3 176. 1 6 | 9.1 | 9 5 4.1 796. 6 35.1 
February 292. 9 153. 3 69.1 1 6 9.3 | 1.0 3 4.2 837. 6 33. 6 
1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 
benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. 
‘Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of the month; ¢ Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
includes disability annuitants payments were made to survivors; for railroad retirement beneficiaries 
‘ Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Re- number certified in month ending on 20th calendar day. 


age and disability retirements, voluntary and in- 
Voluntary retirements after 30 years’ service, voluntary retirements after 
15 years’ service, and involuntary separations after not less than 15 years’ 
service. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under joint and sur- 
vivor elections, numbering 38 in January 1942 and 40 in February 1942. 
Figures not adjusted for sus pet nsion of annuities of persons reemployed under 
the National Defense Act of Jun e 28, 1940, numbering 623 in February 1942. 

‘ Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

* Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on 
roll as of 20th of the month. Widows receiving both survivor and death- 


tirement Acts: represents 


Bulletin, April 1942 


’ Represents deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments 
under either 1935 or 1939 act. 

§ See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents employees who died 
before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 
survivors received payments. 

§ See footnote 3 for programs covered. 

10 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
in calendar weeks ended within month. 

1! Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 14 consecutive 
days. 
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past few months was handled during February 
and caused the apparent decrease. 

Benefits payable to some retired workers have 
been suspended because of the beneficiaries’ re- 
employment, but no data are available for ac- 
curate measurement of the effect of this factor on 
the total number of beneficiaries. The rate of 
increase in the number of beneficiaries under all 
programs is approximately equal to that of a year 
ago. 

Survivors of workers insured under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program received monthly 
payments of $3.0 million in February. The num- 
ber of such survivor beneficiaries increased from 
176,000 to 185,000. Payments to survivors of 
workers insured under the Railroad Retirement 
Act increased slightly, while the number of bene- 
ficiaries remained unchanged. 

Approximately 704,000 individuals received 
monthly benefits amounting to $24.9 million, and 
10,600 lump-sum payments amounting to $1.9 
million were made under retirement and survivor 
programs during February. Monthly benefici- 
aries under the old-age and survivors insurance 


Financial and 


Receipts and Expenditures 


During February, always a high month for 
receipts under the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act and the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act, social security taxes amounted to $253 
million (table 1), $65 million more than receipts in 
February 1941. Despite this large increase, these 
collections accounted for only 27 percent of all 
Federal receipts during the month—about the 
same proportion as last February. Federal re- 
ceipts other than social security and railroad 
retirement and unemployment taxes totaled $680 
million, 41 percent more than in February 1941. 

Federal insurance contributions in February, 
with a record high of $181 million (table 2), 
exceeded November collections by $13.0 million 
and those in February 1941 by $47.0 million. 
The $220 million collected in January and Feb- 
ruary exceeds total collections for any previous 
quarter. 

Federal unemployment tax collections during 
February totaled $71.3 million. Receipts during 
January and February, representing the major 
portion of annual Federal unemployment tax 


programs totaled 478,000 and included 220,009 
retired workers, the wives of 63,000 of these work. 
ers, 9,800 of their children who were under age 
18, and 185,000 survivors of deceased workers or 
annuitants. These beneficiaries represent approx- 
imately 302,000 families. The 226,000 benefici- 
aries receiving monthly retirement payments un- 
der the railroad retirement and civil-service pro- 
grams represent approximately the number of 
families receiving benefits, inasmuch as no supple- 
mentary benefits are provided under these pro- 
grams. 


Amendment of Civil Service Retirement Act 


The Civil Service Retirement Act as amended 
on January 24, 1942,' was further amended on 
March 7 to make elective officers and heads of 
executive departments ineligible for coverage un- 
der the act. Provision was made for the return 
within 30 days after the date of enactment of this 
act of any salary deductions or additional deposits 
of officers thus made ineligible for the benefits of 
the act. 


1 See the Bulletin, February 1942, pp. 77-79. 


Economic Data 


collections based on 1941 pay rolls, amounted to 
$84.0 million, a record high for these collections. 
In the corresponding months of 1941 these collec- 
tions amounted to $65.6 million. 

The major indexes which reflect developments 
influencing collections under the Social Security 
Act maintained their rising trend in February. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted index of 
industrial production rose from 171 to 173, while 
the unadjusted index rose 3 points to 168. The 
advance was chiefly in the durable-goods indus- 
tries; activity in nondurable goods and mines 
was maintained at about the same level. The 
largest advance was in manufacture of transpor- 
tation equipment, which increased 13 points. 
There were also notable increases in the manufac- 
ture of machinery, chemicals, lumber, and cotton 
textiles. The Bureau of Labor Statistics unad- 
justed index of pay rolls in manufacturing indus- 
tries rose 3.4 points to 176.9. Pay rolls in durable- 
goods production accounted for most of this 
increase, although manufacture of nondurable 
goods also increased—2.8 points. 

The index of the cost of living in 21 large cities, 


Social Security 




















as computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rose to 112.6 in mid-February, 11.7 percent higher 
than February 1941 and 14.2 percent higher than 
jn the pre-war month of August 1939. Retail food 
prices were 0.5 percent higher than in January. 

Federal expenditures for administrative ex- 
penses and grants to States under the Social 
Security Act, exclusive of funds for vocational 
rehabilitation, amounted to $37 million in Febru- 
ary (table 1), an increase of $7 million or 23 per- 
cent over February 1941. The total for the first 
8 months of the current fiscal year (table 3) 


exceeded similar expenditures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1940-41 by 15 percent. Adminis- 
trative expenditures declined slightly, while ex- 
penditures for each of the eight grants-in-aid 
programs increased, with the exception of grants 
for services for crippled children. Grants to 
States for unemployment compensation adminis- 
tration, shown in table 3, have included, since 
January 1, Federal funds expended for the oper- 
ation of employment services in the States. It 
is impossible to segregate these amounts during 
the current fiscal year, because in the bookkeeping 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-42 
















































































[In millions] 
General and special accounts Public debt 
| 
| Rece ipts of Federal Gov Expenditures 4 of Federal Government 
| Trust 
Under the ac- 
| Under the Social | Railroad Re- Excess | Counts, Change Old- 
Security Act tirement receipts etc.,’ | in gen- age Un- | Rail’ 
Rail- | Board PES! excess | eral and 
Period road | +) OF | eceipts| fund sur- | @m- | road 
retire- | expend- Cf) oF bal- | Total |vivors| Ploy: jretire-| All 
| Socia : : itures M ment | ment | other 
. ment Net a expend-| ance insur- 
To- | secu- | nd All | To- |Admin- ronria- Trans-| All (—) ttores ence trust | ac- 
tal! | rity | 8° | other! tal! | istra- | ProP Ad- | fers to | other fund § count 
| unem- tions and (-) 
taxe awe tive ex- transfers min- | rail- fund 
Seone PeENSS | to old- istra- | road 
fee and |"Ond | tive |retire- 
—" grants | St rsin-|_¢x-_.| ment 
to ,| surance penses*} ac- 
States trust fund count 
Fiscal | 
year | 
1936-37 $5, 204 $252, (*) ($5,042 $8, 442 $183 $265 DO Tisiensns $7, 993) — $3, 149} +$374 $36,425) $267; $312)_.._..|$35,846 
1937-38 6, 242 604 $150) 5,488) 7, 626 291 387 3 $146) 6,799) —1, 384 +306 37, 165 662) 872 $66, 35, 565 
1938-39 5, 668 631 109| 4,928) 9, 219 342 503 3 107) 8, 255| —3, 542 +890 40,440! 1,177) 1,267 67| 37,929 
1939-40____. 5, 925 712 126) 5,087) 9, 537 379 10 §39 8 121} 8,490) —3, 612) ha 42,968; 1,738) 1,710 79) 39,441 
. Mg aos 8, 269 788 144 Pe. BK 447 661 $7 124/12, 133) —5, 103 —148 48,961) 2,381) 2,273 74| 44,233 
months en - | 
February a | 3, 503) 535 65) 2,903) 6, 128 265 5 97| 5,493) —2, +211 42,365) 1,435) 1,640 77\ 39, 213 
February 1941_| 4, 281) 582 76, 3,623) 7,802 310) 1475 ‘4 106) 6,907) —3, 521 +209 46,090} 2,002) 2,087 85| 41,916 
February 1942.| 6, 130 751 87| 5, 292 17, 368 357) 629 $7 109) 16, 266|—11, 238) —1, 252 62,381} 2,761; 2,923) 102) 56,506 
| 
1941 | 
February - _- | 674 188 5| 481) 1, 208) 1 1 20) 1,025 — 534 —3 - 46,090; 2,002) 2,087 85) 41,916 
March... . | 1, 567] 4 31] 1,532) 1, 400) 36) (#) 1 10| 1,353} +167; —236| +1,014| 47,173} 2161) 2,077| 85) 42,850 
—— | 602 42 1| 559 1, 352! 49 37 1 8) 1, 257 —750| +402; —200 47,231) 2,151) 2,117 85| 42,878 
iinseses | §41) 157) 8 376) 1, 288) 35 147 iiidineeiaed 1, 105 —747 — 264 —621| 47,721; 2,146) 2,254 84| 43, 237 
eR ; 1, 277 4 28) 1,245) 1, 530) 17 1 | 1,511] —252} 250) +729) 48,961) 2,381) 2,273) 74) 44,233 
ane | 456) 7 1 408; 1, 640 6 1 46| 1,490) —1, 185 +599 —34| 49,513} 2,371) 2,333 108) 44, 701 
August____. | 654 167) 6; 381) 1, 687 43 157 ae 1, 486; —1, 133 —2| +274) 50,921) 2,361) 2,479 102) 45,979 
September | 1,136 4) 33) 1,009) 1,875 33 1 ares 1, 840 — 739 — 293 —607| 51,346} 2,556) 2,479 91| 46, 220 
October , 489 48 1} 440) 2, 126 56 1 32| 1,994) —1, 637 —225 +376) 53,584) 2,546) 2,538 112) 48, 388 
November... __. | 730 175] 5| 550) 2,024 40 166 eee, 1,817} —1, —484| —322) 55,040) 2,536) 2,706) 102) 49,606 
December... | 1,214 6 5 1,172) 2, 544 33 2 1}. 508) —1, 329 —328| +1, 241) 57,938; 2,736) 2,732 91| 52,379 
wa Bes ah 
January...........| 614 51 1 562) 2, 664) 56 36 1 32| 2,539) —2,050 — 633 —610| 60,012, 2,726; 2,771 112) 54, 403 
February _. 937 253 4 oan 2, 808 37 179 a 2, 501) —1,871} +114 +013 62,381) 2,761| 2,923 103} 56, 595 











tains July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative expenses 
are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special 
accounts of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in 
both total receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods. 

! Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

§ Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2, 
footnote 5). 

‘ Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
to the Treasury. 

* Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 
Service (see table 3, footnote 1). Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to 
States for employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. Such grants are included in ‘‘all other’’; since Jan. 1, 1942, includes Fed- 
eral expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. Also 
excludes administrative expenses incurred by the Treasury prior to July 
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1940 in administration of title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act. Includes expenses incurred by the 
ed Board in administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act, beginning July 


* Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment insur- 
ance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $4,987,000 in 1939-40, $3,397,000 in 
1940-41, and $1,737,000 in 1941-42; also includes $4,097,000 expended since 
April 1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data of railroad work- 
ers in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940. 

7 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

* Beginning July 1939, contains separate k account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

* Less than $500,000. 

1% Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses, which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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and accounting operations of the Treasury these 
two categories of expenditures are grouped to- 
gether. The figures for grants to States under 
title III prior to January included funds for only 
that part of employment service administration 
necessary to meet the requirements of the unem- 
ployment compensation program; other funds 


Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected 
programs, by specified period, 1936-42 











{In thousands] 
Old. and survi 
~~ “— Unemployment insurance 
insurance —- —— unem- {ployment 
contribu- _ |ployment|insurance 
tions ! their em-/} contribu: taxes « eontri- 
Ployees*} tions * butions 4 
Cumulative through 
Fe 1942.___. $3, 180, 545 | $600, 826 [$4, 398, 495 |*$558,766 | $157, 181 
1 Texel 194, 346 345 a) oon-omt f........ 
I 514,406 | 150, 132 @”) | =e 
1938-39_......__. 530, 358 109, 257 803, 007 100, 869 |... ial 
1939-40_......__. 604, 604 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
1940-41... 690, 555 136, 042 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 
8 months ended: 
February 1940__. 441, 213 63, 100 637, 341 93, 375 17, 054 
February 1941__. 495, 773 72, 522 639, 378 86, 079 34, 090 
February 1942. 646, 186 83, 183 816, 618 104, 843 39, 853 
1941 
February... _____ 134, 433 5, 414 88, 561 53, 475 
Teme 2, 588 2, 951 6, 867 918 16, 739 
Apetl i 30, 228 1, 371 127, 940 2, 447 
. Sees 149, 679 7, 979 105, 763 7, 453 957 
to 3, 286 26, 120 8, 495 7380 16, 306 
., Xnmeseeenias 44,815 872] 146,570 2, 234 50 
ea Rast 150, 525 5, 638 107, 460 7,477 5 
September... 3, 366 31, 111 6, 781 910 18, 103 
October... 45, 674 1, 058 148, 239 2, 169 
November... 168, 458 5, 202 119, 673 6, 808 
AS 4, 323 33, 866 10, 447 1, 267 19, 209 
1942 
January......_..___. 38, 579 1, 277 154, 912 12, 710 107 
February........___. 181, 446 4, 161 122, 71, 269 7386 




















1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
ee Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 

yees. 

3 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, my by carriers and openven. 

* Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. For differences in State rates, see p. 46, table 9, footnote 1. ata 
include contributions based on es from railroad industry prior to July 1, 
1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to rai unemployment 

= a4 Se. in “yoy te om fund, —— pay f $105,900,769 
as eb. are not ucted. gures repo y State ncies, 
corrected to Feb. 28, 1942. ae 

‘ Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
jm — State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 

ndar poss. 

§ Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 

Unemployment Insurance Act, payable by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited 
in railroad we insurance account in unemployment trust fund 
and is not included in —- of general and special accounts of the Treas- 
ury. Amounts, therefore, differ from figures on p. 69, table 1, which rep- 
resent only the 10 pascons deposited with the Treasury. 

* Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not col- 
lect taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the 
Federal Government. 

’ Not available. 
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were granted under the provisions of the Wagner. 
Peyser Act and were matched by the States. 
Total Federal expenditures for February 
amounted to $2,808 million (table 1), 2% times 
the total for the same month of 1941. Expendi- 
tures, including those from trust accounts, ex. 
ceeded total receipts during the month by $1,757 
million. This excess, together with an increase 
of $612 million in the general fund balance, 
occasioned a rise of $2,369 million in the public 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1940-42: 

[In thousands] 





- —— <a 





| Fiscal year 1940-41 | Fiscal year 1941-42 
| — - 

} 

| 








| Expendl- Expendi- 
Item | Appro- | tures | Appro- tures 
pria- through pria- through 
tions? | Febru- tions ? Febru- 
ary? ary! 
Total... Bs $440, 804 | $310,208 | $463,820 | $356, 527 
Administrative expenses ___..--. % 27, 604 | “21, 044 26, 129 : 21, 012 
Federal Security Agency, Social | 
Security Board ¢ 27,220 | 17,150 25, 655 16, 528 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau __. 364 233 364 245 
Department of Commerce, | | 
ureau of the Census 110 | 76 | 110 “4 
Department of the Treasury *__| () | 3, 585 (8) 4, 175 
Grants to States. ____ | 413,200 | 289,164 | 437,700 | 335, 515 
Federal Security Agency 402,000 | 281,237 | 426,500 | 327,471 
Social Security Board. | 391,000 | 273,530 | 415, 500 319, 125 
Old-age assistance 245,000 | 177,509 | 270,000 | 213, 6% 
Aid to dependent children 75, 000 43, 649 74, 000 50, 348 
Aid to the blind ___- 10, 000 | 4, 933 9, 000 5, 48 
Unemployment com pensa- 
tion administration - . _- 61,000 | ' 47, 439 62, 500 7 49, 603 
Public Health Service: | 
Public health work. . | 11,000 | 7,707 | 11,000 8, 346 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau___..- aaas 11, 200 7, 927 11, 200 8,044 
Maternal and child health | 
services __ 5, 820 4,012 5, 820 4,173 
Services for crippled children 3, 870 2, 795 3, 870 2, 
Child welfare services__ ; 1, 510 1, 120 1, 510 1, 146 





! Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Se 
curity Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for 
similar purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocationa! rehabilitation 
for which $113,000 was appropriated for 1940-41 and $112,000 for 1941-42 for 
administration in the Office of Education, and $2,000,000 for 1940-41 and $2, 
650,000 for 1941-42 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investiga- 
tions of the Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,625,000 for 1940-41 
and $1,665,000 for 1941-42 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expendl- 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See footnote 7. 

: ~~ amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

? Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of un- 
employment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for em- 

loyment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which 

000,000 was appropriated in 1940-41 and $3,100,000 in 1941-42. Since Jan, 
1, 1942, includes grants for unemployment compensation administration and 
Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Chart 1.—Investments of social security trust funds, 
by month, February 1936-February 1942 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


debt. Only 7.5 percent of the increase in issues 
outstanding was absorbed by the three social 
insurance trust funds. As of February 28, the 
combined investments of the old-age and survivors 


insurance and unemployment trust funds, totaling 
$5,684 million (chart 1), comprised 9.2 percent of 
the total interest-bearing public debt. 

The old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund holdings consisted of $964 million of 3-per- 
cent special Treasury notes, $1,328 million of 
2%-percent notes, $424 million of 2%-percent 
notes and $44.3 million of 2%-percent Treasury 
bonds, series 1967-72. The investments of the 
unemployment trust fund consisted of $2,419 
million of 2%-percent certificates of indebtedness 
and $504 million of 2%-percent certificates. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Until February 1942, the social security trust 
funds held only special Treasury obligations 
issued exclusively to these funds. On February 
14, however, the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund acquired $44.3 million of Treasury 
bonds, 1967-72 series, bearing 2%-percent interest. 
These bonds were acquired at par plus $346,000 
accrued interest. The Social Security Act as 
amended requires the Secretary of the Treasury 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 



































{In thousands] 
| Receipts ! Expenditures Assets 
| | 
Period | Contribu- Reimburse- | Net total of | Gash with | Credit of 
| tions appro- Interest Benefit | ment for Rs yA disbursing | fund account to 
priated to. received * | payments‘ | administra- bonds officer atend| at end of pe 
trust fund expenses acquired § of period period 
= ——— —| ie 
Cumslative through February 1942 $1, 334, 327 $144, 004 $167, 569 | $56, 645 $2, 761, 080 $17, 614 $180, 422 $2, 959, 117 
year: | 
1936-37 javdcsccaddidaaineal 2, 262 | ee ere 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
ER ae Ye 15, 412 5, 404 |. 395, 200 1,931 113, 012 777, 243 
“(Gt TAS RR RR 26, 951 _ {  RBRRRa ora ctronee 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180,302 
1939-40... _- Bs 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
1940-41 aS 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 , 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
8 months ended: 
February 1940 ee See ; a 5 See 258, 000 5, 450 282, 069 1, 722, 720 
February 1941 493, 359 632 | 36, 762 18, 105 263, 400 14, 101 168, 221 2, 183, 822 
February 1942 ; 646, 186 932 68, 100 17, 516 380, 480 17,614 180, 422 2, 959, 117 
j ' 
1941 | 
February... _. ; 134, 433 96 | 5, 887 2, 095 —5, 000 14, 101 168, 221 2, 183, 822 
March....___. 2, 588 241 | 6, 718 2, 126 159, 800 12, 262 4, 246 2, 177, 808 
dpe a 39, 228 239 | 6, 751 2, 203 —10, 000 15, 506 41,514 2, 208, 321 
a alicia 149, 679 131 | 6, 975 2, 203 —5, 000 13, 527 189, 126 2, 348, 943 
ee cin nme 3, 286 54, 715 7, 135 2, 203 234, 300 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
=e 44, 815 9 7, 465 2, 201 —10, 000 13, 310 48, 864 2, 432, 774 
August ____ 159, 525 40 | 7, 906 2, 201 —10, 000 15, 400 206, 231 2, 582, 231 
September 2, 366 81 | 8, 060 2, 201 195, 400 | 12, 332 7, 084 2, 575, 417 
October... 45, 674 | 88 | 8, 289 2, 210 —10, 000 14, 040 50, 640 2, 610, 680 
November 168, 458 | 113 | 8, 406 | 2, 210 —10, 000 15, 631 217, 005 2, 768, 637 
December 4,323 | 241 | 9, 070 | 2, 210 | 200, 400 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
1042 | j | 
January 38, 579 | 169 9, 266 2, 142 —10, 000 | 17, 260 45,601 | 2, 789, 261 
February 181, 446 190 9, 639 | 2, 142 34, 680 | 17, 614 180, 422 | 2, 959, 117 





' Transfers to trust fund from appropriations totaled $1,705,000,000 as of June 
30, 1940; for fiscal year 1936-37, $265,000,000 was transferred: for 1937-38, $387,- 
000,000; for 1938-39, $503,000,000; and for 1939-40, $550,000,000. 

Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

‘Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption 
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‘ Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
5 Minus figures represent notes redeemed. 
* Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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to invest the trust fund established by the act in 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States 
or in obligations guaranteed as to both interest 
and principal by the United States. The act 
further provides that such investments may 
consist of obligations publicly offered or of special 
obligations issued exclusively to the trust fund. 
Such special obligations “shall be issued only if 
the Managing Trustee determines that the pur- 
chase of other interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, or of obligations guaranteed as 
to both principal and interest by the United 
States ...is not in the public interest.” If 
the February investment had been in special 
obligations, the interest rate would have been 
2.375 percent (the multiple of one-eighth of 1 
percent next lower than the computed rate of 
interest at the end of January). The acquisition 
of regular Treasury bonds instead of special issues 
thus afforded a slightly higher rate of interest 
earnings. 

The Treasury bonds acquired by the fund are 
dated October 20, 1941. The 2%-percent per 
annum interest on these securities is payable 
semiannually on March 15 and September 15 of 
each year. The bonds will mature September 15, 
1972, but may be redeemed on and after Septem- 
ber 15, 1967, at the option of the United States. 
The long life of this series contrasts with the ap- 


proximate 5-year maturity of special Treasury 
notes issued to the fund. 

Total assets of the old-age and survivors ingyy. 
ance trust fund amounted to $2,959 million at the 
end of February (table 4), an increase of $179 
million over the previous month. Of this total, 
$2,761 million had been invested; $17.6 million 
was in the form of cash held by the disbursj 
officer; and $180 million was credited to the fund 
account. 

During the month, $10 million of 3-percent 
special old-age reserve account notes were re 
deemed, and this sum was made available to the 
account of the disbursing officer. Interest on the 
redeemed notes, amounting to $190,000, was 
credited to the fund account. 

The rise in benefit payments, which has been 
continuous since November 1940, continued ip 
February. Checks cashed for benefit payments 
amounted to $9.6 million, as compared with $93 
million in January and $5.9 million in February 
1941. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


Ten million dollars of Treasury notes were sold 
in February and the proceeds made available for 
benefit payments. Assets of the railroad retire | 
ment account by the end of February, after benefit 
payments and after adding the $193,000 interest 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936—42 
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{In thousands] 
Receipts Assets at end of period 
Transfers — at ak 
Period from appro-| Benefit 
Amount Interest | priation to | payments'| 3-percent To credit | To credit of 
appro- sonetvedl Total | trust fund Treasury | of appro- | disbursing Total 
priated notes | priation! officer 

| | — 
Semaine through February 1942......... 3 $639, 250 $9, 274 $648, 624 $607, 850 $603, 520 $101, 500 $31, 702 $11, 901 | $145, 10 
Through es 146, 500 1,411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 64, 200 234 1, 628 | 68, 062 
I ines itictinatenenianminnoumnsteied 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 004 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 | 82, 740 
RSS 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 | 92, 073 
1940-41___....____ PS SME ME 4113, 400 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 | 87, 033 
1941-42 (through February) --........- 40, 850 B44 141, 604 109, 350 83, 625 101, 500 31, 702 11, 901 | 145, 108 

1941 
SS SE a ee eS, Ree hae 20, 000 9, 947 85, 400 18, 458 22, 151 | 126, 008 
et ee AT SS See 10, 000 10, 258 85, 400 8, 459 21, 891 115, 78 
ag i iadiritiebee seiagrenannnbsnntapltaleaneatenede SS, TS 8, 350 10, 391 85, 400 111 19, 848 105, 358 
3. Uh TEI Saher 37 37 0 10, 516 84, 000 49 10, 831 94, 879 
Re Ninna inc ninninduipendeue-ndain’d tia 2, 497 2, 497 0 10, 343 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 083 
NE pide Didaiicntidapsccndinbawbeimid BE Eieneccidens 140, 850 46, 350 10, 295 107, 850 04, 504 15, 234 217, 588 
ST SS ier 25 25 0 10, 314 101, 850 04, 531 10, 919 207, 200 
i hhndicmadichechtanshuaninabeeaienelesmendantees 73 73 0 | 10, 421 91, 000 94, 580 11, 371 196, 961 
i ow, Se ee, a eEEe 97 97 31, 500 10, 596 112, 000 63, 103 11, 350 | 186, 452 
ES SI RP 124 124 0 10, 357 101, 500 63, 128 11, 592 176, 220 
TE EIS ESOS 156 156 0 10, 699 90, 500 63, 160 12, 017 165, 677 

1942 
ET Se ae Seen Aarne 176 176 31, 500 | 10, 485 111, 500 31, 687 12, 181 155, 368 
i Senne 193 193 0 | 10, 458 101, 500 31, 702 11,901 | 145, 108 


























service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Social Security 


1 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Lay mp 

? Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 

+ Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 
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earned on the bonds sold, amounted to $145.1 
million (table 5). This sum consisted of $101.5 
million in Treasury notes, $31.7 million remaining 
in the appropriation account, and $11.9 million 
in cash credited to the disbursing officer. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 

A large excess of receipts over withdrawals 
in February resulted in a net addition of $152 mil- 
lion to the investments of the unemployment trust 
fund and brought total investments to $2,923 
million (table 6). New investments in the form 
of 2%-percent special certificates of indebtedness 
amounted to $157 million, while $5.0 million of 
2%-percent certificates were redeemed. Total 
assets of the fund amounted to $2,940 million as of 


February 28, an increase of $164 million over the 
total at the end of January. 

Deposits to State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund during February totaled $202 
million, the largest monthly amount on record. 
The January-February deposits of $277.5 million 
exceeded deposits for any previous quarter. 
State withdrawals for benefit payments were $5.9 
million less than in January and $781,000 less 
than in February 1941. 

Deposits in the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account totaled $707,000 in February. 
Benefit payments to railroad workers increased 
5.5 percent and amounted to more than $1.3 
million. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 


{In thousands] 






































: State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Net total Unex- | Undis- 
Total as- i nded | tributed; l m ] 
Period sets at end ~ | balance | interest | ransfers| 
of period =, | at end atend | neposits | Interest | With- bya from | Deposits Interest 7 Belense, 
. j i 5 . j 4 
| quired # i sei period mess drawals period — credited ments | period 
| 
Cumulative through | | 
February 1942 $2,939,810 $2,923,000 | $16,810 $37 |$4, 437, 236 $157,004 $1, 880,646 $2,713, 504 |§ $105,901 $141,464 | $5,776 | $38,372 |* $226,178 
Fiscal year: | 
1936-37 _ . _ . 312, 389 293, 386 O8 }.....2.00 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 | Ss I eee 
1937-38. ... | 884,247 | 550,705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 8 ee a Se 7S! Se 
1938-39 _ . 1, 280,539 | 395,000 13, 539 |_. 811, 251 26, 837 £8" 6 6° eee eee eee eee 
1939-40... 1,724,862 | 443,000 5 4 859, 864 37, 524 484, 764 | 1, 693, 164 51,801 44, 249 202 14, 552 31, 699 
1940-41. ____. 2, 283, 658 563,000 | 10,658 |__..___. | 892,023 | 45, 893 537, 343 | 2,003,737 | $104,100 | 61,347 3,059 | 17,784 | © 189,921 
8 months ended: | 
February 1940 1,655,658 | 373,000 15, 658 5 | 637,166 17, 339 286, 866 | 1,648, 179 ’ 15, 362 25 7,475 
February 1941 2, 100, 651 377, 300 13, 351 12 | 36, 21, 642 410, 674 | 1,940,259 | $101, 373 30, 683 1,018 11, 892 160, 381 
February 1942 2, 939, 810 650,000 | 16,810 | 37 815,877 | 28,750 224, 769 | 2,713, 504 |........-- 35, 869 2, 515 035 | * 226,178 
1941 
February... . 2, 100, 651 113, 000 13, 351 ii |} ee 40, 426 | 1, 940, 259 2, 467 St eee 2, 659 160, 381 
March... _.... 2,092,339 | —10,000 | 15,039 /.........| 13,141 54 34,042 | 1,919, 412 0 | 15,064 5} 2,522] 172, 
April... 2, 126, 553 40, 000 9, 253 | 106 | 2 y rae 33, 440 | 1,952, 489 SRG i © EB Laccesins 1,728 | 173,958 
ay... 2, 263, 477 137, 000 9,177 | 106 | 166,136 |...-.. 29,017 | 2, 089, 607 ae 8 |: eee 1,088 | 173, 764 
June... .... 2, 283, 658 18, 700 10, 658 |...... 10, 102 24, 197 | 30, 169 | 2, 093, 737 0 14, 674 2, 037 554 189, 921 
July... 2, 336, 948 60, 000 3, 948 | 7 i ) ere 28, 276 | 2, 143, 431 0 cL), 366 | * 193, 509 
August 2,488,016 | 146,000} 9,016 | 7 175,928 |.........| 24,889 | 2,294, 470 0 | "| Se 487 | * 193, 538 
September 2, 487, 541 1a 7, 446 55 | 23, 670 | 2, 278, 301 0 | 16,293 5 506 | 209,240 
ber....... 2,541,283 | 59,000 | 3, 283 | 33 | 73,654 |...... ---| 19,408 | 2, 332, 547 0 | ae 615 | 208, 703 
November... . 2, 712, 734 168, 000 6, 734 | 33 | 4) ee .| q | 2, 503, 721 0 | ae 567 208, 980 
December... 2, 744, 358 26, 000 ft SS 12, 026 28, 694 | 28,042 | 2,516, 399 0 17, 288 2, 510 820 | 227,958 
1942 | 
January ; 2, 775, 418 39, 000 4,418 | 18 3 43,104 | 2, 548, 602 0 | { 1,257 | 226,797 
February... . 2,939,810 | 152,000 | 16,810 | 7 | 202,170 |. --. | 37,178 | 2,713, 594 | 0 SE erunt 1,326 | 226,178 














| Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the Rail- 
toad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are 
held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

! Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. 

‘Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 

quarter. 
‘Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
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5 Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut (sco footnote 7). 

* Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund in accordance with amendments of Oct. 10, 1940, to the Railroad Unem- 
ag emg Insurance Act amounting to $7,500,000 in January 1941, $3,909,000 

uly 1941, and $667 in August 1941. 

1 Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemployment 
insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8.Treasury. 
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Bibliography on War Measures of F oreign 
Countries in Social Insurance and Related Fields 


Prepared by FRED SAFIER AND ARTHUR F. ACKERMANN * 


The present war has had a decided impact on the social insurances and other social services 
of belligerent as well as neutral countries. New needs have required new services and older services 


have been to meet new conditions. 


This bibliography cites some of the regulations, 


orders, and other official documents which reflect these changes and also some of the books, 
articles, and reports dealing with them. The list is intended to be suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, and the student will find additional references in the publications cited. 


Social Insurance 


“Adjustment of Social Insurance Schemes to War Con- 
ditions,” International Labour Review, Vol. 40, No. 6 
(December 1939), pp. 779-794. 

“Social Insurance Abroad,” Survey Midmonthly, Vol. 76, 
No. 11 (November 1940), p. 334. 

“Social Insurance and Related Measures in Wartime 
Europe,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 6 (June 
1940), pp. 21-24. 

Great Britain 

“Britain Abolishes the Household Means Test,’’ Social 
Service Review, Vol. 15, No. 3 (September 1941), pp. 
533-541. 

“Changes in Great Britain,’ International Labour Re- 
view, Vol. 42, Nos. 4-5 (October-November 1940), pp 
271-277. 

“The End of the Household Means Test in Great 
Britain,” International Labour Review, Vol. 43, No. 6 
(June 1941), pp. 627-644. 

“The Future of Social Insurance,’”’ National Insurance 
Gazette, Vol. 30, No. 1532 (Sept. 25, 1941), pp. 457-458; 
No. 1533 (Oct. 2, 1941), pp. 472-473; No. 1534 (Oct. 9, 
1941), pp. 484-485; No. 1535 (Oct. 16, 1941), pp. 496-497, 
502. 


Handbook, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
London, 1941, 20 pp. A summary of the main functions 
of the Ministry in time of war. 

“Modification of British Health Insurance and Pen- 
sions,”’ Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 50, No. 3 (March 
1940), pp. 609-612. 

Twentieth Annual Report for the period ended March 31, 
1989, Ministry of Health, Cmd. 6089, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1939, 312 pp. 

“War Adaptation of Social Insurance in Great Britain,” 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 72, No. 8 (Nov. 
20, 1939), pp. 216-219. 

“‘War Needs Force Social Security Expansion in Eng- 
land,” Social Security, Vol. 14, No. 7 (September—October 
1940), pp. 1-7. 

“War Savings (Determination of Needs) Bill,” National 
Insurance Gazette, Vol. 29, No. 1475 (Aug. 22, 1940), pp. 
472-473. 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. 
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“‘War’s Aftermath and Insurance,”’ National Insurance 
Gazette, Vol. 30, No. 1518 (June 19, 1941), pp. 202-293. 


France 

“Arrété Fixant les Conditions d’Organisation et de 
Fonctionnement des Caisses et Autorités d’ Assurances 
Sociales du Régime Spécial d’ Alsace et de Lorraine Durant 
une Période des Hostilités,”” Journal Oficiel (Jan. 12, 1940), 
p. 319. 


‘‘Les Assurances Sociales dans la Tourmente,’’ Bulletin 
Mensuel des Allocations Familiales et des Assurances 
Sociales, No. 149 (May-July 1, 1940), pp. 88-91. 

“Les Assurances Sociales Pendant la Guerre,” Ie 
Médecin de France, Vol. 49, No. 20 (December 1939), pp, 
1004-1006. 

“Décret Relatif & la Repartition des Primes et des 
Charges en Matiére d’Assurance Contre les Accidents du 
Travail Résultant de Faits de Guerre,’’ Journal Offcie 
(May 29, 1940), p. 4024. 

“Décret Tendant a Suspendre les Pensions d’Invalidité 
aux Assurés Sociaux Appelés et Maintenus sous les 
Drapeaux,’’ Bulletin de Documentation de l'Union des 
Caisses d’ Assurances Sociales de la Région Parisienne, 
Vol. 7, No. 235 (Jan. 10, 1940), p. 236. 

“Effects of the War on Social Insurance 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 72, No. 
1939), pp. 69-71. 

“Le Fonctionnement des Assurances Sociales Pendant 
la Guerre,” Bulletin Mensuel des Allocations Familiales e 
des Assurances Sociales, Vol. 12, No. 142 (October 1939), 
pp. 166-171. 


in France,” 
3 (October 


“Die franzésische Sozialversicherung,’’ Die Ortskranken- 
kasse, Vol. 28, No. 6 (Mar. 15, 1941), pp. 108-114. 

“Loi du 23 Février 1941 Relative aux Dates d’Echéance 
des Pensions de Vieillesse et d’Invalidité Dues en Applica- 
tion de la Législation sur les Assurances Sociales ou sur les 
Retraites Ouvriéres et Paysannes,”’ Générale des 
Accidents du Travail des Assurances Sociales et des Alloce 
tions Familiales, Vol. 14, Nos. 3-4 (March-April 1941), p. 5L 


Revue 


“Paiement des Pensions des Retraites Evacués,” Le 
Tribune des Fonctionnaires et des Retraites, No. 7, Série 
de Guerre (May 18, 1940), p. 4. 

“La Situation des Assurés Mobilisés,”’ 
des Allocations Familiales et des Assurances So 
12, No. 137 (May 1939), pp. 88-89. 


Bulletin Mensud 
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“Sur les Arréts de la Cour de Cassation des 21 Février 
1939 et 12 Février 1940 Concernant |’Incorporation de la 
Cotisation Patronale aux Assurances Sociales et des Allo- 
cations Familiales au Salaire de l’Ouvrier Victime d’un 
Accident du Travail,’ Revue Générale des Accidents du 
Travail des Assurances Sociales et des Allocations Familiales, 
Vol. 14, Nos. 3-4 (March-April 1941), pp. 42-47. 


Germany 

“Adaptation of German Social Insurance to War Con- 
ditions,’ Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 53, No. 6 (December 
1941), pp. 1438-1441. 

“Adjustment of Social Insurance Systems in Germany 
to War Conditions,’’ Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 53, No. 6 
(December 1941), pp. 1438-1441. 

“Anrechnung von Kriegsdienstzeiten nach § 128 des 
gsterreichischen Angestelltenversicherungsgesetzes,’’ Reichs- 
arbeitsblatt, Vol. 20, No. 6 (Feb. 25, 1940), p. II 81. 

“Die Anrechnung von Militér- und Arbeitsdienst in den 
Rentenversicherungen der Arbeiter und Angestellten,” 
Die Arbeiter-Versorgung, Vol. 56, No. 28 (Oct. 15, 1939), 
pp. 497-502. 

“Die Entwicklung der Sozialversicherung in den letzten 
Jahren und ihre Gestaltung im Kriege,’”’ Zeitschrift fir die 
gesamte Versicherungswissenschaft, Vol. 40, No. 1 (February 
1940), pp. 77-84. 

“Das Gesetz iiber weitere Massnahmen in der Reichsver- 
sicherung aus Anlass des Krieges,’’ Die Arbeiter-Versorgung, 
Vol. 58, No. 3 (Feb. 1, 1941), pp. 40—45. 

“Das Gesetz iiber weitere Massnahmen in der Reichsver- 
sicherung aus Anlass des Krieges,’’ Die Ortskrankenkasse, 
Vol. 28, Ed. A, No. 3 (Feb. 1, 1941), pp. 41-46. 

“Insurance Under the Nazis,” The Economist, London, 
Vol. 141, No. 5114 (Aug. 30, 1941), pp. 267-269. 

“Krieg und Rentenversicherung,” Reichsarbeitsblatt, 
Vol. 19, No. 32 (Nov. 15, 1939), pp. 512-513. 

“Krieg und Sozialversicherung,’’ Zentralblatt fiir Reichs- 
versicherung und Reichsversorgung, Vol. 10, Nos. 23-24 
(Dec. 1-15, 1939), pp. 393-395. 


“Kriegsverordnungen und Sozialversicherung,” Die 
Reichsversicherung, Vol. 13, Nos. 9-10 (1939), pp. 250-257. 

“Kriegswirtschaftliche Massnahmen in der Sozialver- 
sicherung,’”’ Volkstiimliche Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte 
Sozialversicherung, Vol. 45, Nos. 21-22 (Nov. 3, 1939), pp. 
265-266. 

“Pension Insurance Adjustments in Germany,” /nter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. 45, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 
96-97, 

“Rentenversicherung der Arbeiter und Angestellten 
wahrend des besonderen Einsatzes der Wehrmacht,’’ Die 
Oriskrankenkasse, Vol. 26, Ed. A, No. 29 (Nov. 1, 1939), 
pp. 946-947. 

“Sechste Durchfiihrungsverordnung zur Notdienst- 
verordnung vom 22. Mai 1940 (Zusitzliche Alters- und 
Hinterbliebenenversorgung bei Heranziehung zum lang- 
fristigen Notdienst),’’ Reichsarbeitsblatt, Vol. 20, No. 16 
(June 5, 1940), p. II 169. 

“Simplification of Wage Deductions in Germany,” 
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Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 53, No. 5 (November 1941), 
pp. 1288-1289. 

“Soziale Versicherung der als Erntehelfer eingesetzten 
Schuljugend,” Reichsarbeitsblatt, Vol. 20, No. 6 (Feb. 25, 
1940), p. II 80. 

“Die sozialen Verbesserungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Reichsversicherung zugunsten der Rentner und Kriegsopfer 
anlasslich des 50. Geburtstages des Fiihrers und Reichs- 
kanzlers,’’ Zentralblatt fiir Reichsversicherung und Reichs- 
versorgung, Nos. 10-11 (May-June 1939), pp. 185-189. 

“Die Sozialversicherung der einberufenen Luftschutz- 
dienstpflichtigen,’’ Die Arbeiter-Versorgung, Vol. 56, No. 31 
(Dec. 1, 1939), pp. 545-546. 

“Sozialversicherung der einberufenen Luftschutzdienst- 
pflichtigen,’’ Die Ortskrankenkasse, Vol. 27, Ed. A, 
No. 18 (Sept. 15, 1940), p. 387. 

“Die Sozialversicherung der Notdienstpflichtigen,” Die 
Arbeiter-Versorgung, Vol. 56, No. 29 (Nov. 1, 1939), 
pp. 513-515. 

“Die Sozialversicherung im Kriege,” Die Deutsche 
Ersatzkasse, Vol. 12, No. 11 (Nov. 15, 1939), pp. 145-147. 

“Die Sozialversicherung im Kriege,” Monatshefte fir 
National-Sozialistische Sozialpolitik, Vol. 6, Nos. 19-20 
(Oct. 25, 1939), pp. 406-408. 

“Die Sozialversicherung im Kriege,’’ Zentralblatt fir 
Reichsversicherung und Reichsversorgung, Vol. 10, Nos. 
21-22 (Sept. 1-15, 1939), pp. 276-283. 

“‘Sozialversicherung und Krieg,’ Blatter fir dffentliche 
Firsorge, Vol. 25, No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1940), pp. 6-9; No. 2 
(Jan. 15, 1940), pp. 17-18; No. 3 (Feb. 1, 1940), pp. 21-23; 
No. 4 (Feb. 15, 1940), pp. 33-34. 

“Verordnung tiber die Rentenversicherung und die 
knappschaftliche Pensionsversicherung der Arbeiter und 
Angestellten im 6ffentlichen Dienst wihrend des beson- 
deren Einsatzes der Wehrmacht, vom 22. Januar 1940,” 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, Vol. 20, No. 4 (Feb. 5, 1940), p. II 50. 

“‘Wartime Measures in German Pension Insurance,” 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 72, No. 12 (De- 
cember 1939), p. 319. 

Wehrdienst, Reichsarbeitsdienst und Sozialversicherung, 
by Willy Wagner (Wege zur Kassenpraxis), Langewort, 
1939, 129 pp. 


‘‘Wehrdienst und Ersatzzeiten in der Invaliden- und 
Angestelltenversicherung,’’ Die Arbeiter-Versorgung, Vol. 
57, No. 17 (Sept. 1, 1940), pp. 289-293. 

“Wehrdienst und Rentenversicherung,” Zentralblatt 
fiir Reichsversicherung und Reichsversorgung, Vol. 11, Nos. 
1-2 (Jan. 1-15, 1940), pp. 1-6. 

Zahlen zur gegenwdrtigen reichsgesetzlichen Alters- und 
Invalidenversicherung, Arbeitswissenschaft Institut, Ber- 
lin, 1940, 112 pp. 

“Zweite Erginzungsbestimmungen zu der Verordnung 
iiber die Sozialversicherung der einberufenen Luftschutz- 
dienstpflichtigen,’’ Die Oriskrankenkasse, Vol. 27, Ed. A, 
No. 10 (May 15, 1940), p. 201. 

“Zweite Verordnung iiber die Rentenversicherung der 
Arbeiter und der Angestellten sowie die knappschaftliche 
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Pensionsversicherung wahrend des besonderen Einsatzes 
der Wehrmacht,” Reichsarbeitsblatt, Vol. 20, No. 13 (May 
5, 1940), p. II 136. 


Other Countries 

Avustrauia: Invalid and Old-Age Pensions in Australia, 
12 Months Ended June 80, 1940, Australian Pensions De- 
partment, 1940, 11 pp. 

Beterum: “Adjustment of Voluntary Social Insurance 
to the Effects of Mobilization in Belgium,”’’ Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. 73, No. 8 (Feb. 19, 1940), pp. 
169-170. 

Bureartia: “Maintenance of Insurance Rights During 
Military Service in Bulgaria,” Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, Vol. 72, No. 15 (Oct. 30, 1939), pp. 134-135. 

Butearia: “Wages and Insurance Rights of Mobilised 
Workers in Bulgaria,”’ Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. 73, No. 13 (Mar. 25, 1940), p. 304. 

Canapa: Report on the Enforcement of the Old Age 
Pensions Act . . the Blind Persons Aid Act . 
and the Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act, Department of 
Labour, Quebec, 1941, 47 pp. 

Canapa: Sizth Annual Report of the Nova Scotia Old- 
Age Pensions Board, for the Year Ending November 30, 
1939, Halifax, 1940, 23 pp. 

Japan: “Extension of Social Insurance in Japan,” 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 73, No. 6 (Feb. 5, 
1940), p. 116. 

Japan: “New Social Insurance Schemes in Japan,” 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 71, No. 9 (Aug. 28, 
1939), pp. 288-289. 

Japan: “New Social Insurance Systems in Japan,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 49, No. 6 (December 1939), 
pp. 1395-1396. 

Japan: “Proposed Old-Age Pensions Scheme for Indus- 
trial Workers in Japan,” Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Vol. 74, No. 3 (Apr. 15, 1940), p. 58. 

NETHERLANDS: “Social Insurance in Wartime in the 
Netherlands,”’ Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 72, 
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SwitzerRitanp: “Sozialversicherung und Kriegszeit,” 
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(June 16, 1940), pp. 134-135. 


Health Insurance and Related Measures 
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“Approved Societies Amendment Regulations, 1940,” 
National Insurance Gazette, Vol. 29, No. 1480 (Sept, 26, 
1940), p. 534; Vol. 30, No. 1504 (Mar. 13, 1941), p. 123, 
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1941), pp. 265-266. 

“Coordination of the Health Services,’’ National Ingur. 
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“Dental Benefit Amendment Regulations, 1941,” 
National Insurance Gazette, Vol. 30, No. 1534 (Oct. 9, 
1941), p. 492. 

“Disablement Pensions—Effect on Benefits,’’ National 
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“Effect of War on Approved Society Administration,” 
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“An Examination of the New Legislation,’’ National 
Insurance Gazette, Vol. 30, No. 1529 (Sept. 4, 1941), pp. 
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“Future of Cash Benefits,’”’ National Insurance Gazette, 
Vol. 30, No. 1524 (July 31, 1941), pp. 361-362. 


“The Future of Health Insurance,’’ National Insurance 


_ Gazette, Vol. 30, No. 1521 (July 10, 1941), pp. 325-326. 


“Increasing National Health Insurance Benefits,” 
National Insurance Gazette, Vol. 30, No. 1495 (Jan. 9, 
1941), p. 23. 


“Insurance Maintained Solely Under Section 19(2),” 
National Insurance Gazette, Vol. 29, No. 1445 (Jan. 25, 
1940), pp. 49-51. 
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“Medical Benefit for Dependants of Men of the Forces,” 
National Insurance Gazette, Vol. 29, No. 1491 (Dec. 12, 
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“More War-Time Problems for A. 8. Officials,’”’ National 
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